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THE uisston oF “THE Howimist” 1s Nor To suPPLY SERMONS FOR INDOLENT 
OR INCOMPETENT PREACHERS, BUT STIMULUS AND TONIC FOR THE TRUE-HEARTED, 
HARD-WORKING, AND GENUINE TEACHER. IT DOES NOT DEAL IN THE ‘! READY- 
MADE,’ BUT IN THE RAW MATERIAL. Ir ONLY ADMITS CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
THE MOST CONDENSED AND SUGGESTIVE CHARACTER. I1T- REQUIRES THINGS, 
NOT WORDS—HEALTHY SAPLINGS, JUST RISING INTO SIGHT AND STRUGGLING 
INTO SHAPE, NOT LIFELESS TIMBER, HOWEVER EXQUISITELY CARVED OR BRIL- 
LIANTLY POLISHED. THE FORMER MAY GROW, THE LATTER MUST Ror. Ir 
PREFERS ONE LIFE-GERM TO A CARTLOAD OF MANUFACTURED sERMONS. Iv 
DOBS NOT TREAT SACRED TEXTS AS PEGS ON WHICH TO HANG ARTISTIC DIS- 
COURSES, BUT AS SEED-CORN TO BE CULTIVATED FOR HUNGRY souLs. ‘THE 
Hominist,” IN ONE WORD, PROCEEDS UPON THE PRINCIPLE THAT THAT 
AUTHOR SERVES HIS READER BEST, NOT WHO GIVES, BUT WHO SUGGESTS 
THE MOST THOUGHT, AND THUS BRINGS OUT FROM THE READER’S OWN SOUL 
THOUGHTS AND THOUGHT-PRODUCING POWERS OF WHICH BEFORE HE Was 
UTTERLY UNCONSCIOUS. 


Although “THe Hominisr” has passed through siz Serial forms, numbering 
in all forty-nine volumes, of which abou ONE HUNDRED AND FIrrty THOUSAND have 
been sold, another Series has been called for, and that by clergymen of 
all denominations, not only in this country and the colonies, but throughout 
Europe and America. The larger portion of the volumes that have appeared 
are out of print, and but few remain unsold, still the circulation continues as 
ever. 


‘This is the SIXTH volume of the Excelsior Series; and as the same key- 
note rules this as ruled the melodies of the forty-eight previous volumes, we 
may fairly dispense with a formal Preface, and only state that, as ever, it 
aims to be free from pedantic learning, rhetorical verbiage, theological 
polemics, and denominational narrowness. 


It says with Horace,— 


“ Tl] play the whetstone ; useless and unfit 
Myself to cut, I’ll sharpen others’ wit.” 


Davip THomAs. 


Brewyn, Upper Tulse Hill, 
London. 


IMPORTANT. 


The next volume, which appears in June, will be 
the FIFTIETH volume from commencement, and will, 
in all probability, be the last. About three-fourths 


of all the articles in the volumes of Tua Homimist ” 
have been from the commencenent by the Hditor, and 
he feels that he has done enough for one man in this 


direction. 


Although the influence of ‘* Tus Homitist”’ has in no 
measure decreased, nor has the ability of the Hditor 
dinvinished, ‘* Change of work is rest,” and he may spend 
the residue of his tume ina fresh field of literature. 
He will, ia future number, give a sketch of ‘THE 
Homiist’’ from the beginning, and indicate his 
work for the future. Meanwhile, he would wrge those 
who desire to procure conplete sets of ‘‘ Tam Hommutst ”’ 


to do so as soon as possible, as the demand in all proba- 


bility will be great. 


This sertes—the “ Kixcr js i v 2S? 
XCESIOR ”’ Series—wwill consist, 
7 : 
when conrplete, of Seven Volumes, and it would be well 


if those who intend possessing it, to send their names 


to the Editor immediately. 
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Leading Homily. 


THH CARNALITY OF CHURCHISMS. 


“‘ HOR WHILE ONE SAITH, I am oF PavL, AND ANOTHER I aM 
oF APOLLOS, ARE YE NOT CARNAL ?”’ 1 Cor. iii. 4. 


AQ PoA|N the Church at Corinth there was a variety 

4 of elements of thought and feeling. The 
emeeas, Roman clement was there, and this element 
was democratic. Indeed the city as it stood in the days 
of Paul had been built by Julius Cesar some fifty years 
before this letter was written, and was undoubtedly 
populated, to a considerable extent, by freedmen. ‘The 
tendency in this class of mind would be independency 
in thought and action. The Greek element was there, 
the Greek mind was cultured, philosophic, and aesthetic ; 
in teaching, it would crave for the speculative in thought, 
and the rhetorical in expression. ‘The Jewish element 
was there, and the craving of the Jewish mind in religion 
was for marvels, signs, and wonders. In consequence 
of this variety of mind in the Corinthian Church, there 
would naturally be much diversity of thought, and 

Vorrdis No. 1. B 
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discussions which would lead to divisions. ‘“‘ The Jews 
require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom, but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness.” The Jews lived in 
signs and the Greeks deified wisdom. ‘The members of 
the Corinthian Church, therefore, at this time instead of 
being thoroughly united in soul one with another, by 
having Christ as the supreme subject of thought, and 
supreme object of love, were divided by certain forms of 
religious thought and types of religious teaching. No 
two men, however enlightened and honest, will have 
exactly the same views on the same subject, or present 
those views in identical aspects. Paul would not give 
out exactly the same views in exactly the same way as 
Apollos did, or as Peter did, or either of them as the 
other, and their auditors would therefore have their 
preferences. Herein we have the philosophy of the 
existence of various Churches and sects. The text 
suggests to us the natwre and the carnality of 
Churchism. 

I. The nature of Churchism. What is it? Those in 
the Corinthian Church who said, ‘I am of Paul,” “I 
am of Apollos,” and “I am of Peter,” had such an 
exaggerated estimate of, and excessive and vaunting 
devotion to, the opinions and preaching of their 
particular favourites, as led them to ignore and even 
depreciate the merits of the others. To the Paulites 
there was no teacher equal to him, no Gospel equal to 
his—so with the Peterites, and so with the admirers of 
Apollos. The worth of one man’s opinions and ministry 
was magnified to the ignorement and disvaluing of those 
of others. This I call Churchism. To become members 
of institutions called Churches, to adopt and advocate the 
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peculiar views they represent, may be right enough, and 
peradventure useful. ‘To meet together in a community 
of those with whose ideas, sympathies, and aims, we 
have the most in common, is both proper and salutary. 
It affords opportunities for mutual counselling and 
spiritual stimulation, to elevating thoughts and sacred . 
devotions. But when that communion becomes the 
centre and circumference of our souls it is Churchism 
or sectarianism. What are Churches? The best 
Churches that exist in Christendom to-day are but the 
organisation of certain human opinions concerning Christ 
and His Gospel. Man’stheories of the Gospel areno more 
the Gospel than physiological theories are life. Calvin 
had his views—he propounded them, many endorsed and 
adopted them. Luther had his views—he set them forth 
before the eyes of men and enforced them, they were 
accepted by multitudes and organised into Churches. 
Wesley had his views—which he advocated with saintly 
zeal, numbers adopted them, and they were organised 
into Churches. Edward Irving had his apocalypses, 
and his dreams were organised into Churches. 

And thus we have Roman Catholic Churches, 
Greek Churches, Episcopal Churches, Presbyterian 
Churches, Wesleyan Churches, Morisonian Churches, 
Unitarian Churches, Congregational’ Churches, and 
Baptist Churches. What are they all? Nothing more, 
I trow, than various human opinions of the Gospel em- 
bodied in institutions. And though the human opinions 
and theories thus organised are varied, contradictory, 
and never absolutely true, they nevertheless attract to 
them men of various types of religious thought and forms 
of religious feeling, so that on all hands we hear each 
devotee of his Church extolling its pre-eminent merits. 
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One says, ‘‘I am of the Catholic Church,” another ‘‘ lam 
of the Greek Church,” another ‘“‘Iam of the Church of 
England,” another ‘I ama Congregationalist,” another 
“T am a Wesleyan,” or a Baptist, and so on inde- 
finitely.* Paul says to these Corinthians, ‘“‘ Who then, 
is Paul, and who is Apollos?” And I say, What, then, 
are those Churches? Are they the exponents of the 
“truth as it is in Jesus?” No. Arethey the mirrors 
of His self-sacrificing, world-embracing love? No, they 
are only the shrines and the organs of human opinions— 
nothing more. If oracles, they are human, not divine. 
There is one true Church, and only one, and that 
Church is composed of those only who have a vital and 
a practical faith in Christ Himself as the living, loving 
Son of God, and the Redeemer of mankind, faith 
in Him, I say, and not mere belief in what men 
think or say about Him. The Christ of human 
creeds is not the Christ of the Gospel. The theo- 
logical, the ethical, and the spiritual difference is 
overwhelmingly saddening. What is the theology of 
these Churches to Christ? What is the rose in the 
laboratory of the chemist to the rose in the garden, 
bathed in the dew of a summer’s morning ? What are 
those little muddy pools on the grassy marsh hard by the 
shore compared to the mighty ocean that rolls around 
them ? What are astronomical tractates compared to the 
sidereal universe? Because human opinions at their best 
are socrude, so narrow, and so fallible, I would not 
have them stereotyped, still less would I have them 
organised for men to gloryin. “J determined,” says 
Paul, ‘‘ to know nothing amongst men save Jesus Christ 


* Bee “The Religions of the World.” Published by Charles 
Griffin & Co. 
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and Him crucified.” Away with Churchism, and let 
Christism take its place. ‘I left the Church,” says 
Stopford Brooke, “‘not to be less, but more of a 
Christian.” The text suggests :— 

II. The pepraviry of Churchism. “Are ye not carnal?” 
The word carnal, vepxxés, means ‘ fleshly.” Paul uses 
this word to express depravity; hence, elsewhere, he 
speaks of the mind of the flesh as contrary to the mind 
of the spirit; as at enmity against God, and as leading 
to spiritual death. “‘ If ye live after the flesh, ye must 
die.” “Among the writers and philosophers of St. Paul’s 
age, there was a well-known division of the whole nature 
of man into the flesh, the soul, and the spirit: the 
flesh was the bodily nature, with all the desires and 
tendencies that rise out of it; the soul was the common 
understanding, the judgment, the esthetical, and the 
logical faculties applied to the various subjects with 
which mere sense and intellect are conversant; the 
spirit was transcendental, that portion of man’s nature 
properly divine, it had an inward intuition of God. The 
spirit was the voice and prompting of God within us. 
Tt could have no connection with evil, and nothing evil 
could proceed from it: but by the predominance of the 
senses and of the lower powers of the soul, its activity 
could be depressed, or altogether suspended.” Now 
this flesh, this bodily part of man’s being, possesses 
desires and tendencies, and appetites, which our corrupt 
imaginations nurture to inordinate power, and inspire 
with sinful propensities. Hence to this Paul seems to 
trace nearly all immoral conduct, for he says, “ Jor 
whereas there is among you envyings, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men?” Hence 
he speaks, too, of being “vainly puffed up by his 
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. fleshly mind.” The apostle here implies that he who 
devotes himself to Churchism or to a religious party, 
walks as a “carnal man,” that is, he is depraved. 

First : Is not the man ‘“ carnal” who allows his mind 
to be engrossed in the hwman rather than in the divine 2 
The walk of the spiritual man is a walk with God, he 
sees and walks with Him Who is invisible. God fills 
the horizon of his soul, not as a hugé opaque rock, 
concealing all other objects, but rather as a crystal 
mountain, mirroring all things in the heavens above and 
the earth beneath. ‘God is in all his thoughts.” On the 
other hand, the “ carnal’ man lives in the human, never 
rises above the cloudy and insalubrious atmosphere of 
human opinions. This is Churchism—souls living in 
human thoughts, and exulting in them. Ah me, how 
some men are chained to their little churches or sects! 
With them it is all ‘‘ our Church,” ‘“ our body,” ‘ our 
principles.” Instead of climbing up the breezy heights 
of divine ideas, they live down in sectarian glens, 
breathing the fog of human crotchets, aye, and sad to 
say, vaunting them, and with souls half suffocated 
sometimes exclaim, ‘““I am a Churchman,” “I am a 
Nonconformist,” &c. 

Secondly : Is not the man “ carnal”? who allows his 
mind to be engrossed in the selfish rather than in the 
benevolent ? It is a characteristic of the spiritual man 
that he lives not to himself or for himself, but to God 
and for others, self is a subordinate, not a supreme, 
object. On the contrary, the “ carnal’? man lives to 
himself, selfis the object of his supreme interest and 
aim. His grand question is, “‘ What shall I eat, what 
shall 1 drink, wherewithal shall I be clothed 2” ** What 
shall I do to be saved”’—and to be happy ? Churchism 
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is intense selfishness, it cuts the soul away from 
all but the members of its own little community. 
How to escape the wrath of God—how to avoid the 
quenchless flames of hell, how to reach the transporting 
delights of Paradise—these are the absorbing questions 
in nearly all co-called Churches. Selfishness goes to 
the market in quest of the uncertain riches of earth, 
but goes to the Church with a far more ravenous and 
vicious craving, viz., to attain an ‘inheritance undefiled, 
incorruptible, and that fadeth mot away.’ As a rule, 
what interest does a strict Churchite or sectary take in 
the welfare of any community but his own? On the 
contrary, there is often such a spirit of envy and jealousy 
exhibited as would rejoice in the extinction of all who 
differ in Church doctrine or policy. ‘‘If,” says a modern 
writer, ‘among painters of the human face and form 
there should spring up a sect of the eyes, and another 
sect of the nose, a sect of the hand, and a sect of the 
foot, and all of them should agree, but in the one thing, 
of forgetting that there was a living spirit behind the 
‘features more important than them all, they would too 
much resemble the schools and cliques of Christians, 
for the spirit of Christ is the great essential truth, 
doctrines are but the features of the face, and ordinances 
but the hands and feet.” 

Thirdly: Is not the man “carnal” who allows his 
mind to be engrossed in the transitory rather than the 
permanent? ‘The spiritual man labours not supremely 
for the bread which perishes, nor seeks to ‘‘lay wp 
treasures on earth, where moth and rust corrupt,” but is 
ever more in quest of eternal life or eternal goodness. 
His affections are set on the real, not the phenomenal, 
upon the changeless, not on the mutable. Not so the 
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“ carnal’? man, he is ever in pursuit of the temporary— 
temporary pleasures, temporary possessions, temporary 
honours. Now Churchism lives in the temporary. 
All human thoughts organised into churches are subject 
to constant change and decay. ‘Our little systems 
have their day, they have their day and pass away.”’ In 
most churches you will find that many of the dogmas 
to which the founders attached importance, and once 
held with prominence, are long since extinct. In the 
credenda of churches there is a slow, silent, resistless 
revolution deleting dogmas engrossed in trust deeds, 
and printed in ecclesiastical formularies. Human 
thoughts, even the best of them, are only as the “ grass 
that withereth,” and the ‘flower that fadeth away.” 
God’s thoughts alone endure, the ‘word of the Lord 
shall stand for ever.”’ 
ConcLusion :—In denouncing Churchism as an evil, I 
am far enough from implying that religious communions 
are in themselves wrong or pernicious. On the contrary, 
Ijudge otherwise. Union with those of kindredthoughts, 
sympathies, and aims, is natural and mayhap beneficent. 
Nor do Timply that the theologies and creeds on which 
Churches are organised, because they are human, are to 
be despised and neglected. The honest thoughts of 
enlightened, devout, and able men on spiritual realities, 
though untrue to eternal fact, demand and will repay 
respectful attention. The thoughts of other men awaken 
thoughts in us, and often the thoughts that are the most 
manifestly erroneous strike with the most suggestive 
force upon our own mind. Nor do I imply that it is in 
any way unbecoming in us to feel a greater interest in 
some types of religious thought, in some styles of 
religious ministry than in others. This, indeed, we could 
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not prevent: the mental laws of our nature bind us to 
it. But the evil against which I utter my protest is, 
such an overrating of our own Church peculiarities, as 
to render us not only indifferent but often hostile to 
the excellencies of other communions. ‘This is 
Churchism, or sectarianism, and this I denounce. Its 
adherents and abettors are “ carnal and walk as men.” 
What difference in Spirit and method is there between 
the religious, sectary, and the ‘“‘ carnal’? man, the man 
of the world? Both are selfish and mercenary. The 
one trades in the temple and makes gain of godliness, 
the other in the market, and extracts pelf out of other 
things. The former, I verily believe, is the most venal 
and pernicious. In sooth, worldiness in what are now 
called Churches has become so ravenous and regnant 
thatit loads our post office with begging circulars, disturbs 
our domestic regions with gambling bazaars, and weighs 
down the religious sentiment by the beseechments of 
Church hirelings. He whoknows most ofthereligious world 
will bethe most ready to endorse the fact that reigioussec- 
tarianism is one of the most depraved things on earth. 
Churchism is bigotry, and bigotry is one of the chief 
devils in Christendom. Daniel O’Connell has, in his 
grand and powerful way, described this devil as a female 
monster. ‘‘She has no head and cannot think, no heart 
and cannot feel. When she moves it is in wrath, when 
she pauses it is amidst ruin, her prayers are curses, her 
God is ademon, her communion is death, her vengeance 
is eternity, her decalogue.is written in the blood of her 
victims, and if she stops for a moment in her infernal 
flight, it is upon a kindred rock, to whet her vulture 
fang for a more sanguinary desolation.” 
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The Preacher's Homuletical 
Commentary. | 


HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS. 


Our PurPoss.—Many learned and devout men have gone Philologically through this 
TpuE Lt, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results of their Inquivies in 
volumes; within the reach of every Biblical student. To do the mere verbal hermeneutics of 
this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way 
of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIc treatment it has never yet 
received, and to this work we here commit ourselves, determining to employ the best results 
of modern Biblical scholarship. 


Our. MetHoD.—Our plan of .treatment will comprise four sections :—(1) THE HisToRY 
of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living character; and 
the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the words is a knowledge 
of the men and circumstances that the poet sketches with his lyrie pencil—(2) ANNOTATIONS 
of the passages. This will include short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, phrase 
or allusion that may occur.—(3) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A knowledge of the main 
drift of an author is amongst the most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning.— 
(4) The Homiuerics of the passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to 
group the Divine ideas that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and 
indicate such sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


No. CLIX. 
The Highest Service and the Highest Being. 


‘PRAISE YE THE Lorp,’ &e.—Ps. exit. 1-9. 


History :—In the Episcopal Psalms (cxiil. and cxiv.) were 
Church, fora reason which is sung in the early part of the 
not very clear, this Psalm is meal, she remainder (cxv.- 
appointed to be read at the exviii.) after the filling of the 
service on Haster Day. The fourth cup of wine. These 


six Psalms  (exiii.-cxviii.) last are supposed to have 
were called by the Jews the been the hymns sung by 
‘“ Hallel,” and were sung at Christ and His apostles after 
the three great feasts—at. ‘the last supper, before they 
the Feast of Dedication, and went out to Gethsemane 
at the new moons. At the (Matt. xxvi. 80; Mark 


Passover the two first xiv. 26). Prebendary Young. 
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ANNoTations:—Ver. 1—*' Praise 


Ver. 2, 3. 


Ver. 4-6. 


ye the Lord, Praise, O ye 
servants of the Lord, praise 
the name of the Lord.” 
‘“Halleujah! Praise, O ye 
servants of Jehovah, praise 
the name of Jehovah! As 
the title, Servant of Jehovah, 
is applied to eminent leaders 
of the chosen people (Ps. 
ell toy) kexvislt <x)! 6; 
ev. 6), so the plural, Servants 
of Jehovah, designates His 
chosen people. See Ps. 
mecxive 20 (22); lxix. 37 (86) 
and Ps. exxxvi. 22; and 
compare Ezra v. 11; Neh. 
i. 10, from which last place it 
appears, that this was a 
familiar form of speech 
with the returned exiles.” — 
Alexander. 

‘« Blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” This means 
His nature and character. 
“ Brom this time forth and for 
evermore. From the rising of 
the sun unto the going down of 
the same the Lord’s name is 
to be praised.” This means 
He is to be praised through 
all time and through all 
space. 

“The Lord is high 
above all nations and His 
glory above the heavens. Who 
as like unto the Lord owr God 
who delivereth on high, who 
humbleth Himself to behold the 
things that are in heaven and 


Weta 


Ver. 8. 


Ver. 9. 


in the earth!” ‘ Above the 
heavens” or in and over the 
heavens. The nations of the 
earth are numerous, but He 
is high above them all. The 
heavens are high, immeasur- 
ably high, but He is above 
them. ‘The heavens are 
His throne,” &. (Deut. 
iil, 24). 

“ He raiseth up the 
poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth the needy out of the 
dunghill.” “ Dust” and 
“dunghill,’—degraded social 
states, terms borrowed from 
the prayer of Hannah 
(1 Sam. ii. 8.) 

“That he may set him 
with princes, even with the 
princes of His people.” Not 
merely to sit with His people, 
but with the princes of His 
people. ‘Not only,” says 
Canon, Cook, ‘‘as equal with 
the princes of the earth, 
but with the princes of 
His people, the chosen of 
God.” 

“« He maketh the barren 
woman to keep house, and to 
be ajoyful mother of children. 
Praise ye the Lord.” <A 
‘house,’ tothe Hebrew mind, 
implies children, without 
which it is cheerless, without 
children the wife has no 
secure place. This verse is 
taken by some to be the 
point of the Psalm, and the 
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occasion ofits composition, — song of praise. The first 
Canon Cook. This was three verses celebrate the 
exemplified in the case of name of the Lord, the second 
Sarah, Rachel, Hannah, His exaltation, and the third 
Rebekah, &c. His condescension. 

ARGUMENT :—This Psalm is a 


Homitztics :—The whole Psalm directs our attention 
to the highest service in which intelligent creatures 
can engage, and the highest Being intelligent crea- 
tures can contemplate. Our attention is directed to— 

I. THE HIGHEST SERVICE in which intelligent creatures 
CANENGAGE. Whatisthehighestservice ? Praise. ‘‘ Prazse 
ye the Lord.” What is praise? Not verbal laudation, 
however enthusiastic in feeling, appropriate in language, 
or transportingin music. Thoughtlessreligionists attach 
this idea to it. Hence in giving out hymns in public, 
they say ‘‘ Let us praise God.”” And hence, too, books 
are composed called ‘‘ books of praise.” What, then, is 
it to praise God? It is to have our whole souls, and 
being, attuned to His holy character, and to His 
benevolent purpose. A holy life is the only true 
anthem. Now this is the highest service. Why? 
First, Because its inspiration can: alone give worth to all 
other services. There are numerous departments of 
activity in which men have to engage, but the duties of 
none can be rightly discharged without the true spirit of 
true praise. Secondly, Because it alone can harmoniously 
develop and satisfy all the faculties and aspirations of 
our nature. ‘Therefore, there is this earnest and 
repeated call to “praise the Lord.” Ttis (1) A service 
for all men. ‘ Praise, O ye servants of the Lord.” 
(2) A service for alltime. “ From this time forth and 
jor evermore.’ (3) A service for all space. “* From the 
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rising of the sun unto the going down of the same.” 
There are services confined to certain classes, certain 
times, certain places. But not so with the service of 
praise. Our attentionis directed to— 


II. The uicuesr Betne which intelligent creatures 
CaN CONTEMPLATE. Who is He? He is here called 
‘The Lord our God.” The eternal Jahve. There 
are four subjects ot thought here in relation to Him. 
Hirst: His character. “‘ The name of the Lord.” 
Human names do not represent human characters. 
More frequently, perhaps, if they have a meaning at all, 
they misrepresent the real character of the owner. But 
God’s name means His character, all that He is, the 
All-wise, All-holy, All-merciful, &¢., &c. Secondly : 
His incomparableness. ‘He is high above all nations, 
_ and His glory above the heavens.’ To whom will ye 
compare Him? What are all the hierarchies of heaven 
to Him? Less than a spark to the central fires of the 
universe. What is the whole creation to Him? What 
are motes floating in the sunbeam to all the massive 
globes that roll through immensity ? How great is He? 
~“<< There is nothing great but God ”—so exclaimed an 
eloquent French preacher over the coffin of his sovereign. 
Thirdly : His condescension. ‘ Who humbleth Himself 
to behold the things that are in heaven and in the earth.” 
* This language is, of course, an accommodation to our 
way of estimating great and small. - 'T'o-the Infinite 
One there is nothing high or low, nothing great or 
small, nothing new or old. But we have the feeling, 
and it is an instinctive one, therefore not to be ignored 
or disparaged, that for. Him to notice us is an act of 
infinite condescension. 
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‘Lord of Ages, what are we, 
What are all the worlds to Thee? ”, 


Fourthly : His operation. Observe His operation (1) 
Abroadin society. “ He raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust, and lifteth the needy out of the dunghill, that he 
may set him with princes.” This is often done in the 
secular history of men. How often, even in this country, 
do we see men rising from the realms of pauperism and 
obscurity to those of wealth and position. This is 
constantly going on in the spiritual history of men.- 
Spiritually all men are poor, blind, miserable and naked, 
and God by His Gospel raises. them, and sets them 
amongst the moral nobles of His universe. Observe 
His operation (2) At home in families. ‘He maketh 
the barren woman to keep house,” &c. He operates in 
families as well as abroad and in society. ‘To Him the 
birth of every child must be ascribed. . 


Conciusion : In closing our observations the following 
passages from the works of Dr. Chalmers will not be 
inappropriate. They were made in reply to certain 
remarks of infidels, ridiculing the idea of God noticing 
individual men—remarks founded on the discovery of 
the telescope, revealing an immeasurable universe of 
worlds and systems. ‘‘About the time of the invention 
of telescopes,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ another instrument 
~ was formed which laid open a scene no less woxderful, 
and rewarded the inquisitive spirit of man with a 
discovery which serves to neutralise the whole of the 
argument. ‘This was the microscope. The’ one led 
me to see a system in every star: the other leads me 
to see a world in every atom. The one taught me that 
this mighty globe, with the whole burden of its people, 
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and of its countries, is but a grain of sand on the high 
field of immensity. The other teaches me that every 
grain of sand may harbour within it the tribes and the 
families of a busy population. The one told me of the 
insignificance of the world I tread on, the other redeems. 
it from all its insignificance ; for it tells me that in the 
leaves of every forest, and in the flowers of every garden, 
and in the waters of every rivulet there are worlds 
teeming with life, and numberless as are the glories of 
the firmament. By the one there is the discovery that 
no magnitude, however vast, is beyond the grasp of the 
Divinity ; but by the other we have also discovered that 
no minuteness, however shrunk from the notice of the 
human eye, is beneath.the condescension of His regard.”’ 


Tue Trans anD Tratrs or Prery.—‘Many have I persecuted of min® 
enemies,” &c, Psalm ecxix. 157-160. These verses bring under our notice two: 
subjects: I, The Trius of Prmry. They are twofold--objective and sub- 
jective: (1) Oljective—Many are my persecutors and enemies. Persecution 
has ever been, and still is, the lot of the godly. ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation,” &c. The seed of the serpent is always darting its venomous 
sting into the sensibilities of the seed of the woman. (2) The subjective. 
“T beheld,” &c. Transgressors here points especially. to apostates from divine 
truth. In sooth all sin is moral apostasy, and all sin strikes sorrow into the 
‘heart of the pious. What greater pain can there be to a loyal and loving son 
than to see his father insulted, &¢? No man who has genuine piety—that is, 
who loves the Great Father supremely—can fail to experience the most poignant 
grief when he sees his contemporaries on all hands acting in malignant hostility 
to the Great One. Notice Il. Tue Trarrs or Prety.—(1) Steadfast adherence to- 
truth. ‘* Yet I declined not from Thy testimonies.’’ Whatever happens hold fast 
' totruth. (2) Loving devotion to rectitude. ‘Consider how I love Thy precepts.” 
It is characteristic of a godly man that he delights in the law ofGod. (38) 
Devout craving for a higher life. ‘Quicken me,” &c. ‘I count not myself to 
have attained,” &c. Excelsior! is the watchword of the Christly soul. (4) 
A settled consciousness of the truth of God. ‘Thy word is true,” or, ‘‘ Thy word 
is truth, and every one of Thy righteous judgments endureth for ever.” That 
is the sum total, and each unit of the sum of God’s commandments is truth 
and perfection. ‘He that hath received his testimony hath set his seal 


that God is true.” 
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HOMILETIC GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN. 


se in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
=e pad Pout aiacestive form of Sermonic Outlines, we must refer our readers to the 
following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of the book, ae 
«liso for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works we shall especially consuls 
are :—‘ Introduction to New Testament,” by Bleek; ‘Commentary on John, by Tholuck ; 
“ Commentary on John,” by Hengstenberg; “ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, f by 
Westcott; ‘“‘'he Gospel History,” by Ebrard; “Our Lord s Divinity, by Liddon; “St. 
John’s Gospel,” by Oosterzee; “ Doctrine ot the Person of Christ,” by Dorner, Lange, Sears, 


Farrer, etc., etc.] 


No. CXXIV. 


True Moral Glory. 


‘‘ 7 HAVE GLORIFIED THEE ON THE EARTH; I HAVE FINISHED THE 
WORK WHICH THOU GAVEST ME TO DO. AND Now, O FatTuHsER, 
GLoniry THOU ME, WITH THINE OWN SELF, WITH THE GLORY WHICH 
I HAD WITH THEE BEFORE THE WORLD WAS. .. AND THE GLORY WHICH 
THOU GAVEST ME | HAVE GIVEN THEM; THAT THEY MAY BE ONE, EVEN 
AS WE ARE ONE.” John xvii. 4, 5, 22. 


Exposition :—Ver. 4. ‘Ihave mission, this is what every 


glorified Thee on the earth, 
L have finished the work which 
Thou gavest me to do.” Or, 
“I glorified Thee on the 
earth, having accomplished 
the work.” Observe: (1) 
Christ came into the world to 
accomplish a certain Divine 
work, This is true of every 
man, every man has a Divine 
mission. (2) This Divine 
work He had now. finished. 
He had fulfilled His Divine 


man ought to do. (3) Having 
finished the work, He glorified 
God, and ceased His earthly 
life. God is glorified in the 
execution of His will, and 
when that is done, so far ag 
that will relates to earth, our 
connection with earth ter- 
minates. It was so now with: 
Christ. Though He had not 
at this time left the earth, and 
would not for upwards of 
forty days, yet He speaks of 
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Himself as having actually 
departed. His work on the 
earth had finished, and He 
regarded His connection with 
the earth as over. If aman 
could doall that God intended 
him to do on the earth, how- 
ever long he continued on the 
earth after, the earth would 
become heaven to him. 


Ver. 5. ‘“ And now, O Father, 


glorify Thow me.” AsI have 
finished my work on earth, 
and thus glorified Thee, I ask 
Thee, O Father, to glorify 
me. ‘* With the glory which 
I had with Thee before the 
world was.’ We are far 
enough from saying that 
Christ had not an eternal 
existence, but the words do 
not convey that idea. They 
only convey the idea of a pre- 
existence. He might have 
existed before all time, before 


the creation, and yet not from 
eternity. (See chap. 1. 18; 
Phil. i. 4, 9). One expositor 
says, ‘‘ That there can be no 
explanation of verses 1 to 5 
of this chapter, which denies 
that Christ claims for Him- 
self that He was Divine and 
co-eternal with the Father.” 
Though we disclaim Unitarian 
views on this point, honesty 
compels us to say that there 
can be such an explanation. 
The words do not necessarily 
convey the idea of co-eternity 
with the Father. 


Ver. 22. “And the glory which 


Thow gavest me I have gwen 
them,” &c. Here, again, the 
future is regarded by Christ 
as present. What is the 
glory ? Ideal goodness, 
moral excellence, that which 
is as we shall see, the glory 
of God. 


Homietics :—We have brought verse twenty-two in 
connection with the fourth and fifth verses, because it 
has to do with the same grand subject, viz., the glory 
of God, or true moral glory. Glory implies the mani- 
festation of something that is adorable. ‘There are 
manifestations of the adorable where the adorable does 
not exist. Worldly pomp, glitter, and pageantry, 
the thoughtless render homage to these manifestations, 
ag if there was something really intrinsically adorable 
behind them. Whereas, if the thing behind the vanity, 
the selfishness, the superstition, and the ignorance were. 

Q 
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truly seen, men would recoil from the manifestation 
with disgust. Now, what is the really adorable thing, 
the thing which, if manifested, would excite honour and 
reverence and praise? It is moral excellence. This is 
the glory of God. When Moses besought God to show 
him His glory, what was the reply? Was it, I will 
show thee the Almightiness of My power, the infinity of 
My wisdom, the immensity of My dominion, the bound- 
lessness of My wealth? No. Men cannot from their 
souls adore these things. But He said, “I will cause 
all My goodness to pass before thee.”’ God’s glory ws 
His goodness, His infinite moral perfection. Hence the 
passage suggests two things in relation to true glory— 
I. Iv Is THE SAME IN ALL MORAL BEINGS WHEREVER IT 
exists. We are taught here that, First: In God it is 
the manifestation of moral excellence. “I have glorified 
Thee on the earth.” Take from the Infinite His dis-. 
interested love, His absolute purity, His inflexible 
rectitude, and though you leave Him in possession of 
His Omnipotence, His Omniscience, and His Almighti- 
ness, you have stripped Him of all that moral souls can 
really adore. We are taught here that, Secondly: In 
Christ it is the manifestation of moral excellence. “And 
now, O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with Thee before the world 
was.’ (1) Christ had it as the eternal logos. He was 
the word, the logos that was with God in the beginning. 
He was, so to say, the organ through which the absolute 
and unknowable One revealed Himself in the creation 
of worlds. ‘* By Him were all things made, and with- 
out Him was not any thing made that was made.” 
This was the glory He had with the Father in the 
beginning, the glory of creating innumerable worlds 
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and systems, and myriads of existences to manifest Him 
who “ dwelleth in the light which no man can approach 
unto, whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” (2) Christ 
seeks it now as the incarnate logos. “And now, O 
Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with Thee before the world was.’ He 
would now ascend to the same power and influence that 
He had before. He ‘‘ humbled Himself and became 
obedient unto death.” He would have His nature now 
raised into the full effulgence of eternal excellence. 
That glory had been, to a great extent, under a cloud 
during the days of His flesh; the cloud was about 
breaking, and He yearned for the original refulgence. 
We are taught here that— 

Thirdly: In man it is the manifestation of moral 
excellence. ‘ And the glory which Thou gavest Me, I 
have given them.” Man is glorious only as he realises, 
embodies, and manifests the eternal ideal of excellence. 

True glory, then, wherever it exists, is the same, the 
same in God, the same in Christ, the same in humanity ; 
there is no other glory worth the name. To be glorious 
is to be good, and to be good is to be lke God. The 
‘passage suggests in relation to true glory that— 

Il. WHEREVSR IT EXISTS ON EARTH IT COMES THROUGH 
Carist From Gop. ‘ And the glory which Thou gavest 
Me, I have given them, that they may be one, even as we 
‘are one.’ How does it come through Him? First: He 
reveals it to men. ‘‘ We beheld His glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” He revealed the moral perfections of the Kternal, 
not only in His teaching, but in the whole of His life. 
He was not only the incarnate logos, reason, but the 
eternal life—goodness. In Him was “lite, and the 
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life was the light of men.” He was the express image 
of the ae God. All the elements of spiritual 
excellence were in Him livingly, harmoniously, and 
constantly. Never did spiritual excellence appear 
before men in such a radiant and regnant manner. 
Sages had reasoned about it, poets had sung about it, 
but it was all in haze and weakness. Secondly: He 
inspires it in men. He implants its germ in the human 
soul, or, rather, He kindles its flame. ‘‘ God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts to. give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 


Tar GrowTsH or SprrirusL Lirn.—‘ ‘And he said, So is the kingdom 
of God,” &c. (Mark iv. 26-29). Observe: I. Spiritual goodness is a 
GrowTH. It springs and grows up. Cut the stone and carve it, so 
it remains ; cut the tree, lop off its branches, and then it will sprout. 
Man can impart motion and make automata; but not life. The test 
of real life is growth. “II. Spiritual goodness is an INDEPENDENT 
growth. It grows of itself, it needs no petting, it isnot a hot-house 
plant. Religion is not for the cloister. Ministers need not torment 
themselves about the issue of the work, God gives the increase. 
III. Spiritual goodness is a mystrRious growth. ‘He knoweth not 
how.” The law of development is hidden, though real. It is 
marvellous when and where we get our Christian knowledge, not 
systematically, but here and there. 
anxious to see growth. 
growth. 


There are Christians who are 
IV. Spiritual goodness is a CONSTANT 
‘‘ Rising night and day.” Go and stand in a field by night, 
men are asleep, but growth and motion are in that field. Our souls 
do not rest, hearts beat out their life-pulses while asleep. 
V. Spiritual goodness isa Progressive growth. ‘Blade, ear, full 
corn in the ear.” The “blade” is the mark of tenderness, the ‘‘ear’”’ 
is the mark of full vigour, the “full corn in the ear,’ the mark 
of maturity ——-Abstracted from a sermonof Rev. F. W. Robertson. 
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STEPHEN AND SAUL. 


‘CAND WHEN THE BLOOD OF THY MARTYR STEPHEN WAS 
SHED, I ALSO WAS STANDING BY, AND CONSENTING TO HIS 
DEATH, AND KEPT THE RAIMENT OF THEM THAT SLEW 
Him.’’—Acts xxii. 20. 


YAIASTIE to the rescue!” cried the messengers 
| from the Temple, as, almost breathless, they 
(exmest ran to the captain of the military band. 
% itacte to the rescue! For a lonely man is being 
sadly maltreated just outside the Temple, and all 
Jerusalem isin an uproar.” ‘The captain, with com- 
mendable promptitude, took soldiers and hastened to 
where Paul was; and, when the people saw the 
soldiers coming they left off beating the apostle, and 
his life wassaved. ‘The captain, thinking him to be 
some base fellow, had him bound with two chains, 
demanded who he was, and what he had done. Then 
ensued a perfect Babel ; some crying one thing, and 
-gome another; and the captain, failmg to ascertain 
the cause of the tumult, commanded Paul to be con- 
veyed to the castle, where, upon arriving, he had to be 
borne up the stairs by the soldiers to escape the violence 
of the people. The apostle obtained permission to 
address the infuriated mob, and, beckoning with his 
hand to arrest attention, in the most respectful and 
remarkable language, delivered a speech in his own 
defence. Herelated how in a trance he was com- 
missioned to proceed to Jerusalem, and bear testimony 
for the Lord Jesus. Hefelt both afraid and ashamed 
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to go, remembering how he had persecuted the 
followers of Jesus; and, the image of the sainted 
martyr Stephen flitting before his mind, he confessed 
to the diabolical part he had taken in the death of that 
holy man. ‘‘And when the blood of thy martyr Stephen 
was shed, I also. was standing by, and consenting to 
his death, and kept the raiment of them that slew him.” 
The Lord made known to him that his former badness 
was no disqualification for future usefulness, and that 
he was chosen to become the apostle to the Gentiles. — 
In the vivid picture presented in my text, we see— 

I.. How Spienpip Aprnitres May BE Wroneity DIRECTED 
in Human Lire. Saul, of Tarsus, was endowed with 
good natural abilities, and he had in addition, the 
- advantage of a thorough education. These things 
opened the way for promotion to positions of influence, 
and honour. Let us notice (*) His intense conscien- 
tiousness. He did not persecute the followers of Jesus in 
wicked spite or sport, but because he felt he was doing 
right, and discharging his duty towards the God of his 
fathers. We learn from this that conscience may 
mislead, and needs to be corrected and enlightened, or 
it may become perverted and lead men astray. What 
seems to be right, is not always so, and conscience may 
misdirect. (PF) His intense religiousness. Earnest and 
enthusiastic in the Jewish religion, he could claim 
blamelessness in the observance of the Mosaic law, and 
adherence to the Leviticaleconomy. Devout religious- 
ness may be wrongly directed, and may degenerate 
into exclusive -higotry and mischievous fanaticism. 
(7) His intense earnestness. The redhot passion of his 
fervent nature gave force and fire to thought and 
action; and, in persecuting the Christians, he 
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became exceeding mad, and breathed out threaten- 
ings, like an infuriated tiger, against them. So, in 
divine things, energy may be wrongly directed, and the 
fervour of the soul may run into an unholy channel. 
The history of the Christian church, in every age, 
affords sorrowful confirmation and illustration of the 
foregoing statements, and teaches us to beware how we 
employ the gifts and graces with which we have been 
endowed ; that conscience needs to be sanctified and’ 
guided; that religiowsness needs to be moulded 
according to the character and conduct of Christ; and 
that zeal needs to be under the control of divine in- 
spiration, and Christian intelligence. We see— 

Il. How a Desperate ANTAGONIST MAY BECOME A 
DEVOTED ADVOCATE IN A GooD Cause. Probably Saul had: 
charge of the sentence against Stephen, and was 
- responsible for its execution, as he was the most 
prominent person among those who stoned the proto- 
martyr. As he stands by, consenting to the cruel act, 
he was (¢) In antagonism to Christ. He may have seen 
and heard Him; we know he hated Him, and con- 
sidered Him as a usurper and blasphemer, instead of 
the prophet, priest, and King of the, Hebrew nation, 
and the world. But, now, instead of being willing to 
‘‘ crucify the Son of God atresh,” he was anxious to ex- 
tend His kingdom among men, and to crown Him 
- Lord of all ; and henceforth, he would desire to glory 
in nothing, but in the name and cross.of Christ. (A) 
In antagonism to Christians. He regarded the sect 
with bitter hatred, and resolved to do his best to ex- 
terminate all the disciples of Jesus from the face of the 
earth. But now they were his best friends, and 
most congenial companions, he was not ashamed of 
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Christ, nor of His followers, but gloried in their 
fellowship, and even aspired to have partnership in 
their sufferings. (7) Jn antagonism to Christianity. 
The doctrines Christ taught were repulsive to Saul, 
before his conversion, and the religion he taught odious, 
and .worthy only of oblivion. But, now,, he would 
compass land and sea to make the glorious Gospel 
known, and would count not his life dear, so that he 
might testify of the Lord Jesus, and extend His king- 
dom in the world. He became, in his sermons and 
epistles, a most heroic and devoted advocate of the 
cause he once endeavoured to overthrow. Let these 
facts encourage and cheer us ; for every opponent to 
the truth is a possible ally. Those, who, to-day are 
antagonists to the truth may, to-morrow, be its power- 
ul and popular advocates. Saul of the early, and 
Bunyan of the later, time give us warrant for such ex- 
pectations. Servants of Satan may become, through 
divine grace, valiant soldiers of the cross. 

III. How run Granpest Histories MAY GROW FROM THE 
most Unpromisine Brcinnines. It seemed a very sad 
beginning for Christianity, when its Founder was 
crucified, and its first apostles were slain; but the blood 
of Christ was the spring of redemption, and the martyr’s 
blood has been the seed of the Church. The sufferers 
for truth have not been victims, but victors, in their 
hour of trial and death. The Christian Church—born 
in sorrow, and rocked in storms, has become mighty, 
and irresistible, as an immovable rock, in the tide of 
rolling years. Saul, standing by, and consenting to 
the death of Stephen, seemed likely to become a monster 
of iniquity and cruelty, his life had a most unpromising 
beginning, but what a grand history grew out of it ! 
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Christianity, as represented in Stephen, seemed likely 
to be crushed, Christians seemed likely to be destroyed, 
as well as dispersed abroad ; but the means adopted to 
trample out the Gospel only led to its greater and wider 
triumphs; and the spoils and successes of eighteen 
centuries are the outcome of the sorrows and struggles 
of unpromising infant days. All this is in harmony 
with the teaching of Nature; where we see that great 
events hang upon little things, and where the most 
wonderful results often flow from the weakest and most | 
unpromising agencies and beginnings. 


Conctusion.—(1) Let us never despair of the ultimate 
triumph of truth and goodness, because their powet 
seems feeble, and thei advocates few. (2) Let none 
despair of making something grand of life, though it 
may have had an untoward beginning. (8) Let the 
wrongdoing of our past life not check us, but stimulate 
us in our new career of devotion to the cause of Christ ; 
for Saul’s early errors did not disqualify him to become 
an apostle. (4) Let us avoid the spirit and conduct of 
Saul, the bigoted and persecuting religionist, and seek 
to emulate the spirit of the sainted Stephen. We are. 
called upon to be martyrs, 7.e., “‘ wetnesses ;” and, if we 
cultivate the martyr’s spirit, and live the martyr’s life, 
the martyr’s rest and reward will be ours, whenever, or 


however, death may come to us. 
F. W. -Brown. 
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THE BEST COVENANT. 


‘¢ Now IT 18 IN MY HEART TO MAKE A COVENANT WITH THE 
Lorp Gop or IsranL, THAT His FIERCE WRATH MAY TURN 
AWAY FRoM wus.”’—2 Chron. xxix. 10. 


HHE degeneracy of true religion in Judah at 
this particular period was very great. It had 

AA reached its climax. Perhaps we might say 
ane i was fallen so low, that there could fai be a 
-lower depth. At the age of twenty-five, this godly 
young prince, Hezekiah, is invested with real honours. 
He was son of the most corrupt of the kings of Judah. 
For a long time, ‘‘ Ichabod” was virtually written upon 
the walls of Zion. What did Ahaz care for the honour 
of Jehovah? He had no reverence for Him, no respect 
for His law, none for His preachers—the prophets. 

The worship and idolatries of Syria were actually 
set up in the holy place. This very thing is repeated 
in England to-day. The idolatries of Rome are rife, - 
even ina Protestant church. ‘So they wrap it up,” 
‘“‘My people love to have it so,’’ which is worse still. 
The temple of the Lord was fashioned after the 
idolatrous model of Syria. By-and-bye, it is shut up 
altogether! What a prospect for a young prince! 
How did he demean himself? There is here, again, a 
lesson forus. If we did only see it, and had our souls 
imbued with the same spirit, as that of Hezekiah, the 
old and animating scenes of our Welsh revivals would 
follow. Hezekiah did not sit down in a sullen mood, 
nor did he despair, his faith looked up. There was 
then, and there ever is, ‘a bright light in the cloud.” 


God’s name and covenant were still the heritage of 
Judah. 
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The young king arose with the occasion. He 
conceived a noble enterprise. He lost no time in putting 
it into form. 

Judgment, literally, began with the house of God- 
The temple was purified. The idol gods were demolished, 
and hurled into the brook Kedron. Even the brazen 
serpent: was not spared. It had become an object of 
worship. It is, therefore, and we presume by divine 
command, doomed and degraded to the same fate as 
that of the idol gods of Syria. ‘‘ Them that honour me 
I will honour.”’ In God’s moral government this is a 
ereat fact. It was so now. The pious and enthusiastic 
young king was prospered. ‘he temple was re-opened, 
the festivals were revived—no new machinery was 
brought into play, so as ‘‘ to get up arevival.” Theold 
was resuscitated. A new life was put into it, and the 
result was, that reigion flourished in Judah as it had 

“not done since the days of David. 

These words may be regarded as the utterance of an 
-earnest Christian leader, of an earnest minister or 
deacon, or of any earnest Christian in committing 
himself to a more determined work for Christ. Or they 
may be taken as the utterance of any one who is deter- 
mined to be on the Lord’s side. Our inquiry, then’, is— 

J. WHAT IS MEANT BY MAKING ‘‘A COVENANT WITH THE 
Lorp?” The word ‘covenant’ is an Old Testa- 
ment word. Its meaning and spirit have a place 
in the New Testament~—in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. In our days it means that gracious engagement 
on God’s part to bestow on man the very favour which 
he supremely needs, and on terms of God’s own ordering ; 
and, on the part of man, his acceptance of these terms, 
according to apostolic exhortation—‘‘ Be ye reconciled 
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to God.” The words, then, (1) Imply, on man’s part, the 
conviction of the fact, the folly, and the sin of his 
being out of covenant with God. The fact is, that man 
is at variance with God; that he is not what God 
meant him to be. There has been amoral lapse. The 
crown has fallen from his head. Any theories about 
the origin of sin are human follies. They bear no 
fruit for good. The fact of personal sin is patent. 
We are certain of it. The conviction of this is a great 
point in the sinner’s return to God. The folly of it is 
shown by God’s own account of it, better than in any- 
thing that we can say, ‘‘ For my people have committed 
two evils: they have left me the fountain of lving 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.” 

The sin of such conduct is easily understood in the 
light of God’s character, and it is comprehensively 
suggested by the word ‘‘ Me.” ‘They have left ME.” 
““T have nourished and brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth Be consider. » «They have hated me 
without a cause.’ 

(2) To make a covenant with the Lord implies a 
willing and entire abandonment of every other covenant 
under which the soul has been enslaved. An impenitent 
soulis decided, confessed, in its moral position and 
relationship. Its place is not a neutral one. It is not 


a doubtful one. ‘Tf any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none.of His.” Whose is he, then? ‘He 
that is not with me is against me.” ‘Know ye not 


that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his 
servants ye are to whom ye obey ?” 
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The returning sinner is resolved to break this 
covenant, to abandon this service for ever, rather than 
that God in judgment, should arise and do it. ‘And 
your covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your 
agreement with hell shali not stand.” The language of 
the returning soul is, ““ What have I any more to do 
with idols?” ‘Other Lords besides Thee have had 
dominion over us, but by thee only will we make 
mention of Thy name.” ‘ What wilt Thou have me to 
do?” ‘The dearest idol I have known,” &c. 

(3) It implies a hearty reception of the terms on 
which a covenant with God can be made, ‘‘God is in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself.” ‘‘ And there 
I will meet with thee, and I will commune with thee 
from above the mercy seat.” ‘‘ No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.” ‘If any man will come after 
me let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.” ‘Are ye able to be baptised with the 
baptism that I am baptised with?” The day of God’s 
power will be acknowledged by the returning soul, and 
Christ’s own condition heartily accepted. ‘‘ Not my 
feet only but also my hands, and my head.” 

IT. WHAT COUNSEL AND DIRECTION CAN WE OFFER TO THOSE 
WHO HAVE ITIN THEIR HEART TO MAKE A ‘‘COVENANT WITH THE 
Lorp ?” (1) Be not satisfied with only having it in your 
heart to make a covenant with the Lord. The fact that 
it is in the heart is a sign for good. All such desires are 
good, and they come from God. But the best desire would 
be worthless if it did not grow into a fact. Thoughts 
of good might be conceived in the soul, when the ability 
to give them an outward shape might fail. In the case 
under consideration it could not be so. David did 
not build the temple. God did not mean that he should, 
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but God was pleased with the desire that David had in 
his heart to build it. 
A good purpose should be followed by a prompt 
execution of it. ‘I will arise and go to my father, and 
he arose,” &c. ‘One thing have I desired of the Lord,” 
&c. John Howard would never have bettered the 
condition of criminals in the prisons of Hurope if he had 
only desired to do it. A youth will never be a scholar 
by merely desiring to be one. 
(2) Let the past mistakes which you have made 
through trusting to your own hearts set you upon your 
guard against trusting them in the future. You have 
been deceived a hundred times in this way. You have 
been cheated into this folly of procrastination, and found 
that it has not made the work of decision easier, but 
more difficult. ‘‘ Go thy way at this time, and when I 
have a convenient season I will call for thee.” That 
convenient season never came. If religion is the 
-summum bonum, why delay ? Is there anything gained 
by delay ? 

' (83) If you make a covenant with the Lord, resolve 
that it shall be a perpetual one. The Lord has no 
pleasure in spasmodic services. ‘These are a dishonour 
to our Master, an injury to the individual soul, a 
trouble and a hindrance to the church. ‘“ Will ye also 
go away ?” ‘No one having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” “Ye 
did run well who hath hindered you?” ‘‘ They shall 
ask the way to Zion, with their faces thitherward, saying 
come and let us join ourselves-to the Lord in a 
perpetual covenant that shall not be forgotten.” ‘If 
any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 

im. 

Of all the compacts which we make, this one is the 
best. ‘‘ Be ye reconciled to God.” 

Tenby. Joun Lewis. 
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Phases of a Corrupt Government. 


“THEN THE BAND AND THE 
CAPTAIN AND OFFICERS OF THE 
JEWS TOOK JESUS, AND BOUND 
Him, AND LED. HIM AWAY TO 
ANNAS FIRST, FOR HE WAS 
FATHER IN LAW TO ‘CAIAPHAS, 
WHICH WAS THE HIGH PRIEST 
THAT SAME YEAR. Now 
CAIAPHAS WAS HE, WHICH GAVE 
COUNSEL TO THE JEWS, THAT IT 
WAS EXPEDIENT THAT ONE MAN 
SHOULD DIK FOR THE PEOPLE.’ 
John xvi. 12-14. 

In these verses human 
government appears— 

I. EINDEAVOURING TO 
CRUSH THE RIGHT. ‘‘ Then 
the band and the captain 
and officers of the Jews 
and bound 
Him.” Why did the 
government of Judea 
desire so earnestly, and 
labour so indefatigably for 
the destruction of Christ ? 
Was there anything in 
His genealogy to account 
for it? No. He was one 
of their own race—a Jew, 
who by birth came down 


from the most illustrious 
of their ancestors. Was 
there anything in His 


appearance? Was He 
hideous in form or 
countenance, somewhat 


monstrous or repulsive in 
presence ? Not so, I trow. 
In bodily presence I 
imagine Himto have been 
the highest beauty ideal- 
ised, ‘‘ altogether lovely.” 
Why then? He was the 
embodiment and _ fervid 
and fearless Advocate of 
Rieut, right between 
man and man, and man 
and God. The govern- 
ment was wrong, wrong 
to its very core, and it 
could not bear the right. 
The Right flashed on their 
souls as sunbeams on 
diseased eyes. Hence 
they were determined to 
put an end to it, to kill it, 
to bury it, and to seal it 
down so that it should 
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rise no more. Corrupt 
governments are always 
against the right, hence 
the persecutions and the 
martyrdoms. Human go- 
vernment appears here— 

II. Endeavouring to 
crush the right by the 
EMPLOYMENT OF HIRELINGS. 
Who were now employed? 
“The band and the 
captain,” were the Roman 
cohort, and the officers 
were the  apparitors. 
There are in all countries 
and under all govern- 
ments, multitudes of men 
so utterly dead to the 
sense of justice, and the 
higher instincts of man- 
hood and independency, 
that they are ready at any 
hour to sell themselves 
for pay to services the 
most dishonourable and 
unrighteous. These have 
ever been, and still are, 
the ready tools of despots. 
From these come, for 
the most part, the 
soldiers who, at the com- 
mand of the authorities 
for the time being, wil 
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engage in the most 
iniquitous crimes with 
malignant enthusiasmand 
ruthless cruelty. Alas, 
that creatures formed in 
the image of God, 
endowed with grand pos- 
sibilities, commissioned 
by heaven for services of 
justice and beneficence, 
should be thus _ s0 
embruted and fallen! As 
we look upon them troop- 
ing forth, bearing with 
them the implements of 
cruelty and death at the 
bidding of their masters, 
we are urged to cry out 
with the prophet, ‘Can 
these dry bones lve?” 
Can these thoughtless 
bipeds ever become men, 
alive with the sense of 
manly independence and 
personal responsibility ? 
Human government ap- 
pears here— 

III. Endeavouring to 
crush the right in the 
NAME or Law. ‘‘ And led 
Him away to Annas first, 
for he was father in law 
to Cataphas, which was 
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the High Priest that same 
wear,  lhis Annas is 
pronounced by Josephus 
to have been the most 
fortunate man of his 
times. He had occupied 
the post of high priest 
for not less than fourteen 
years, and four of his sons 
hadalso filledthat eminent 
office, and now his son-in- 
law Caiaphas occupied the 
distinction. His vener- 
able age, his great 
abilities, his ancient title 
tothe priesthood, invested 
bim with great legal 
authority. Because the 
enemies of Christ wanted 
their diabolical conduct 
and intentions towards 
Him to be sanctioned by 
law, they now com- 
manded their hirelings to 
take Him to Annas and 
Caiaphas. They gained 
their purpose, and went 
- forth to enact the infernal 
tragedy of Calvary under 
the authority oflaw. The 
greatest crimes ever per- 
petrated under these 
heavens have been per- 


petrated under the sanc- 
tion of law. ‘‘ We have 
a law, and by our law he 
ought to die.’ Despots 
say that law must be 
respected and sustained. 
But no, if the law is 
unrighteous, let it be 
despised and trampled 
out. What is wrong in 
morals can never be right 
inany law. Human go- 
vernment appears here— 

IV. Endeayouring to 
crush the right UNDER THE 
PRETEXT OF A MISERABLE EX- 
PEDIENCY. ‘‘ Now Caiaphas 
was he which gave counser 
to the Jews, that it was 
expedient that one man 
should die for the people.” 
This counsel is to be 
found in chap. x1. 49, 50. 
In relation to this counsel 
three remarks may be 
offered. First: That it 
was apparently adapted 
to. the end. Christ was 
alienating the people from 
the institutions of the 
country, and = shaking 
their faith in its 
authorities, and the most 
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effective plan for termi- 
nating the mischief 
seemed to be to put Him 
to death. This would 
appear to strike the evil 
at the root. When this 
was done, public excite- 
ment would soon subside, 
and the feeling of the 
people soon flow back to 
its old level, and roll on 
monotonously in its old 
channel as heretofore. It 
was anyhow plausible. 
Secondly: Though seem- 
ingly adapted to the end, 
it was radically wrong im 
principle. What right 
had Caiaphas to propose 
the death of any man, 
however criminal that 
man might be? And even 
assuming his right as a 


governor, to put a criminal 


to death—a prerogative, 
however, which we deny to 
all but God,—certainly 
there was no show of right 
in proposing the death of 
one who, like Christ, had 
never violated any law, 
who had wronged no one, 
but blessed all. The 


apparent fitness of a 
measure to an end does 
not make it right. The 
only standard of right is 
the will of God. Thirdly : 
Their policy being radi- 
cally wrong, was ult- 
mately ruinous. Did the 
putting of Christ to death 
avert the dreaded calam- 
ity ? Did it secure Judea 
from the invasion of the 
Romans? Did it serve 
in any way even the 
temporal interest of the 
country? No, no; it 
hastened the flight of the 
Roman eagle, it brought 
upon them judgments 
which speedily broke up 
their commonwealth, and 
beneath which the Jewish 
people had been groaning 
to this hour. Ah! what 
seems expedient to-day 
may prove in the future to 
have been most disastrous. 
Hternal principle is the 
only pillar to guide short - 
sighted creatures in their 
endless path. Let govern- 
ments study the policy of 
Caiaphas. 
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A Temporary Failing of True Courage. 


‘“Anp Simon PETER FOL- 
LOWED, JESUS AND SO DID 
ANOTHER DISCIPLE: THAT DIS- 
CIPLE WAS KNOWN UNTO THE 
HIGH PRIEST, AND WENT IN WITH 
JESUS INTO THE PALACE OF 
THE HIGH PRIEST. But Parser 
STOOD AT THE DOOR WITHOUT. 
THEN WENT OUT THAT OTHER 
DISCIPLE, WHICH WAS KNOWN 
UNTO THE HIGH PRIEST, AND 
SPAKE UNTO HER THAT KEPT 
THE DOOR, AND. BROUGHT IN 
PETER. THEN SAITH THE 
DAMSEL THAT KEPT THE DOOR 
UNTO PETER, ART NOT THOU 
ALSO ONE OF THIS MAN'S 
DISCIPLES? HE SAITH, I am NoT. 
AND THE SERVANTS AND 
OFFICERS STOOD THERE, WHO 
HAD MADE A FIRE OF COALS; 
FOR IT WAS COLD: AND THEY 
WARMED THEMSELVES: AND 
PETER STOOD WITH THEM, AND 
WARMED HIMSELF.” John xviii. 
15-18. 


I. Hers is true courage 
NOBLY DISPLAYED. ‘‘ And 
Simon Peter followed 
(was following) Jesus, and 
so did ‘another disciple.” 
This in all probability was 
John, so well known that 
his name is not given. 
These two disciples were 


often found in special 
connection with each 
other, they now followed 
Jesus “into the palace of 
the High Priest,” or the 
court. Here is heroism. 
To follow One who was 
cursed by the nation, and 
being dragged in bonds by 
Roman ruffians to undergo 
a mock trial, and who in 
a few hours would, amid 
the fury of a maddened 
multitude, undergo the 
agonies of a terrible cru- 
cifixion, revealed a bravery 
of heart of no mean 
character. They stood 
firm and faithful to Him 
in whom they believed, 
although they knew 
that the spirit of their 
age and the rulers of their 
country were against Him. 

II. Here is true courage 
TEMPORARILYFAILING. “But 
Peter stood at the door 
without. Then went out 
that other disciple (John) 
which was known unto the 


High Priest.” How John 
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was known to the High 
Priest is not stated, 
although in Acts iv. 6. 
his name appears amongst 
the kindred of the High 
Priest. ‘ And spake unto 
her that kept the door, 
and brought.in Peter.” 
It would seem that at 
this stage Peter’s courage 
began to fail, for he halted 
at the door, so that John 
had to go and take him 
in. Ashe entered he was 
recognised by the portress 
who said.to him, ‘ Art 
not thow also one of this 
man’s disciples? He sath, 
Tam not.” Here is fear 
seeking to protect itself 
by falsehood. ‘‘ And the 
servants and officers stood 
there (that is, in. the 
quadrangular court), who 
had made a fire of coals, 


for it was cold, and they. 


warmed themselves, and 
Peter stood with them and 
warmed himself.” Pro- 
bably the ‘‘other disciple,”’ 
John, had gone farther 
and followed Christ up, 
and entered the house. 


But fear had « taken 
possession of Peter, and 
to protect himself, he 
halted by the fire and 
mingled with the servants 
and officers who stood 
there, desiring, 1t may be, 
that he should be re- 
garded as one of them. 
(On Peter’s denials see 
my ‘Genius of the 
Gospel,’ under Matt. 
xXVIN OU) 

Now here is a failure of 
courage which led to a 
terrible falsehood thrice 
repeated, even with curses. 
Fear, perhaps, is one of 
the most prolific parents 
of lies. Greed is a parent 
of les, it fills the market 
with fallacies. Vanity is 
a parent of lies, it fills all 
social -circles with mis- 
representations. Malice 
is a parent of lies, it 
hatches the slanders that 
destroy reputations and 
often break hearts. But 
perhaps fear is the most 
fruitful source of lies, 
though these lies in my 
judgment arenot the most 
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venal. They are not aggres- 


sive, but defensive. Still 


they cannot be justified, 
although some good men 
have sought to justify 
them. Their influence is 
pernicious. The influence 
of Peter’s falsehood upon 
John, his fellow disciple, 
must have been most 
distressing, and the influ- 
ence upon himself was to 
injure his self respect, and 
to sting him with remorse. 
But this fear was only 
temporary, his failing 
courage was soon restored. 
The look of Christ rallied 
the drooping forces of his 
moral manhood, and ever 
afterwards he appears as 
a hero amongst heroes in 
the cause of his Master. 
Witness his conduct 
before the Sanhedrim 
when he said to his 
accusers, ‘‘ Whether it 
be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto man 
rather than unto God, 
judge ye.” Witness his 


sermon on the day of 


Pentecost, &c. ‘ 


ConcLusion:—Leazn (1) 
The lability of a good 
man to moral reactions. 
Here is Peter, who was 
almost constitutionally 
bold and courageous—so 
that He who knew what 
was in man called him a 
“rock” — struck with 
cowardice and trembling 
before the breath of a 
silly maid. So it often 
happens, men of great 
faith have sceptical 
moods, men of great 
hope desponding seasons, 
men of geneous natures 
have misanthropic feel- 
ings. Learn (2): That 
whatever the moral re- 
actions, the good element 
wil ultemately prevail. 
The cowardice cf Peter 
was only a passing mood, 
courage lay at the root of 
his nature, and _ this 
courage came out in his 
after life in many a form 
sublimely inspiring. In 
his martyrdom, too, as 
given. by tradition, the 
heroism of his soul came 
out in splendour. 
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Christ Rejecting Popularity, Unmasking Evil, and 
demanding True Homage. 


“¢ JESUS ANSWERED THEM AND 
SAID, VERILY, VERILY, I say 
UNTO YOU, YE SEEK ME, NOT 
BECAUSE YE SAW THE MIRACLES, 
BUT BECAUSE YE DID EAT OF THE 
LOAVES, AND WERE FILLED.” 
John vi. 26. 

Arter the miraculous 
feeding of the people, the 
disciples were commanded 
to cross over the sea of 
Tiberias, and during the 
storm that night Christ 
walked on the sea to their 
assistance, was taken on 
board the little ship, and 
they soon reached the 
other side. On the mor- 
row as Jesus was teaching 
in the Synagogue, a 
multitude of those who 
had been fed the previous 
' day came to Him. When 
He saw them He ad- 
dressed them in the words 
of the text. We offer the 
following 1emarks— 

I. Here we have Christ 
REJECTING THE FALSE POPU- 
LARITY OF MEN. These 


persons were very enthu- 
siastic, they were ready 
to crown Him their king 
when on the other side of 
the water, and now they 
were ready to offer the 
crown and follow Him to 


meet any foe. It was 
a grand opportunity, 
according to human 


calculation ; if He would 
but comply with their 
wishes, they would go 
from- place to place and 
make His fame known 
throughout the whole 
country, and He would 
become the most popular 
of men. But He would 
have none of it, because it 
was false in principle. He 
had no need to catch the 
fickle popularity of men 
in order to disseminate 
His truths; inasmuch as 
they were righteous and 
divine, He could wait for 
their gradual but certain 
growth end ~ extension, 
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Many attempts are made 
to-day to gain the 
popularity of men, no 
sacrifice too great to be 
made, whereas the very 
attempt to gain it is an 
effectual barrier against 
the possession of the real 
thing. Popularity gained 
by the conscious depar- 
ture from right principles 
or any of the duties of life 
is worse than worthless. 
There is a vast amount of 
talk to-day, about making 
the religion of Christ 
more popular. As if the 
truth of God, destined for 
all ages, which has the 
strength, the beauty, and 
the youth of eternity 
could be twisted and 
fashioned so as to suit our 
bombastic unreal age. 
This is to attempt to 
bring the head which 
- towers in infinite majesty 
above the hills of eternity 
low enough for our babbl- 
ing age with its smatter- 
ing knowledge of science 
to place its tinsel gaudy 


of God cannot become 
popular on any such 
terms, and as long as they 
are held forth in their 
simple grandeur, speaking 
eloquently against false- 
hood and deceit, men will 
turn away from them as 
they did from the Christ 
who spoke them. 

II. Here we have Christ 
UNMASKING THE ROOT-EVIL 
OF THE HUMAN HEART, 
These people thought the 
best thing they could do 
would be to follow Jesus, 
because all their temporal 
wants would be satisfied ; 
no more toil and care, but 
an easy life to them. 
Their love of ease and 
selfishness are revealed in 
these words. In the days 
of Christ selfishness was 
glaringly prominent in 
social, political and reli- 
gious circles. ‘The ques- 
tion often asked now, is 
not, ‘‘ How can I lead the 
most useful and self-deny- 
ing life ?” but, ‘‘ How can 
Ihave the easiest life and’ 


crown on it. The truths | the most conducive to my 
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personal advantage ?”’ It 
would be arare sight to 
see aman starting in busi- 
ness and carrying iton, not 
for the sake of wealth and 
position, but to express 
to the world what righ- 
teous principles can do in 
the mercantile world. Is 
it not true that thousands 
profess religion in order to 
escape from hell and to 
have a golden harp after 
finishing their sighing 
and arm-folding career on 
earth? They are ready 
to crown the Christ of 
God if He will gratify 
their senswal ideas of the 
infinite and eternal. 

IjI. Here we have 
Christ DEMANDING THE PURE 
HOMAGE OF MAN. ‘‘ Not 
because ye saw _ the 
miracles.” This enthus- 
iasm did not arise from 
their having caneht a 
part of the spirit of those 


miracles they had seen. . 


Not because they had 
seen the divinity which 
‘flashed like lghtning 
out of those marvellous 


works, but because they 
had partaken of the loaves 
and fishes and were filled. 
It is only those who will 
follow Christ when He is 
hungry, seeking help from 
the fig tree; when He 
has not a farthing to pay 
the tax; when He is led 
through the streets of 
Jerusalem, mocked and 
spat upon; yea, only those 
who will remain faithful 
when He is hanging on 
the tree, who will have the 
honour to place the crown 
on His sacred head. To 
admire a man for his 
liberality in feeding the 
hungry is right; but the 
admiration of a pure, lov- 
ing, righteous character, 
though he has notapenny 
to give away, 18 far nobler. 
There is not a higher, 
brighter, diviner character 
in the universe than that 
of Christ, and He claims 
our homage on_ that 
account. The loaves and 
fishes must not form an 
element in our admiration 
of Him. The husband’, 


. 
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love for his wife is not 
owing to her beauty, her 
intellectual abilities, nor 
her domestic activities ; 
his love has gone deeper 
than all that, and has 
entwined itself around 
her very being. Her 
beauty may fade, her 


4I 


our love to Christ must 
entwine itself around 
His spiritual being; this 
alone will last. All 
homage and work will 
be rejected unless they 
emanate from a _ pure 
unselfish love to Him as 
the great Revealer of God 


reason may give way, and the true Friend of 


and her limbs may be man. 
paralysed, but his love CYMRO. 
does not grow cold. So 

GENERATIONS UNITED By Common Lanour anp Joy.—‘ And Isaac digged again 


the wells of water,” &c. (Gen. xxvi. 18.) What Isaac did all generations 
practically do—enter on the labours and participate in the enjoyments of the 
men of preceding ages. 1. The existing generations succEED To THE LABOURS Of 
those who are gone. In the days of Abraham men were digging wells, but 
they were gone, the wells they dug had either been, perhaps, filled up or dried, 
and Isaac set to the work. Thus it is, we are ever entering into the labours of 
those who haye passed away. It is a peculiarity of the human race. Birds 
build their nests, but their successors do not take up their work and improve or 
extend their constructions. Divine benevolence is to be seen in this arrange- 
ment. (1) It serves to weld all generations in a common interest. When we 
take up the work of our fathers, whether it be mechanical, commercial, social, 
political, or religious, we are brought into conscious contact with their ideas, 
their plans, their minds, and we feel a kind of mental oneness with them. 
And when we do our little piece of life work, our minds often run down to 
those who will arise and take it up. Thus all generations are not only united 
in nature, but become united in ideas and in soul. (2) It serves as a guarantee 
of progress in the quality of human productions. The young, with new 
ambitions, fresh ideas, and vigorous faculties, enter on the labours of their 
ancestors both with the determination and capacity of improving them. Thus 
human works are improving. Agriculture, architecture, government, &c., all are 
on the constant rise. II. The existing generations ENTER ON THE ENJOYMENTS 
of those that are gone. The wells which Abraham and his contemporaries 
enjoyed were now for Isaac and the men of his age. Heaven has given th3 
same wells of enjoyment to all. There is: (1) The well of senswows enjoyment. 
(2) The well of intellectual enjoyment. (3) The well of social enjoyment. (4 
The well of religious enjoyment. The same wells remain. 


‘Notes on the Epistle to the 
Colossians. 


REFERRING our readers for all historical and criticalremarks about this Epistle to the pipe 
Commentaries of LIGHTFOOT and ELLIcOTT, and FARRER’sS more recent “ Life and Wor of 
St. Paul,” itis nevertheless necessary to carry into and throughout our consid le ee 
the entire Epistle, what was its main purpose. Throughout St. Paul is: dealing with the 
twofold evil that had arisen in the Colossian Church—an error half Judaic, half perigee ar 
an error that was theological and practical. It arosefrom-the wrong conception of mat - 
as inherently evil and as demanding intervening mediators between the material system 0 
things and God; and at making abstinence from contact with material things, as far as ; 
might be possible, very incumbent on the godly. This error has its modern analogies In 
Sacerdotalism, and in Pietism. To combat the error then and now the Plenitude of Christ 
must be preached; Christ the fulness therefore the all sufficient Mediator, therefore too the 
all sufficient Consecrator of the material system. The errors of the Ritualist, and of the 
Recluse are both met by this great fact. 


No. XIV. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF FAMILY LIFE. 


‘‘ WIVES, SUBMIT YOURSELVES UNTO YOUR OWN HUSBANDS, AS IT IS 
FIT INTHE LornD. HUSBANDS, LOVE YOUR WIVES, AND BE NOT BITTER 
AGAINST THEM. CHILDREN, OBEY YOUR PARENTS IN ALL THINGS: FOR 
THIS IS WELL PLEASING UNTO THE Lorp. FATHERS, PROVOKE NOT 
YOUR CHILDREN TO ANGER, LEST THEY BE DISCOURAGED.” Col. 


) 


18-21. 


THE ascetic spirit which, 
as we have before said, 
was abroad in the early 
Colossian Church, was at 
once so ascetic and so 
pietistic that it under- 
valued home, depreciated 
family ties, despised 
human relationships: We 


lil. 


have heard Paul boldly 
meet this spirit with the 
great doctrine that Christ 
isthe Fulness of all things, 
Sustainer of all, Mediator 
of all, King of all, End 
of all. Here, andin pre- 
ceding paragraphs, he is 
meeting detailed develop- 
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ments of that evil spirit 
by detailed precepts flow- 
ing out of that great doc- 
trine of Christthe Fulness. 
In our text the apostle 
teaches what we may 
- group around three points. 
ae) Dourms* ‘or 
Faminy Lire arg Recrpro- 
caL. He addresses first 
one and then another of 
the group in a home, 
He does not speak of 
them, or describe them to 
one another, but sharply, 
smartly, directly, he turns 
to each with the summons 
“mye. And thus he 
summons each to the task 
of his own duty, the ful- 
filment of his own obli- 
gation. Asin some noble 
~antiphon the singers take 
up their alternative parts, 
so in the music of home 
life the members of the 
* family respond with their 
alternative duties. Be- 
tween husband and wife, 
parent and child, the only 
truly Christian relation- 
shipis that of interdepend- 
ence, and of reciprocity. 


II. Tue Princre.es to 
GUIDE Faminy Lire are 
Simpte. The statement 
of the principles here does 
not seem intended to be 
exhaustive. tome parallel 
passages as to the Ephes- 
ians, are much more com- 
plete. But the principles 
here noted are specimens. 
They are moral samples 
of what must actuate 
family life. And they 
are simple enough. No- 
thing grand, romantic, 
orimpossible. ‘‘ Wives sub- 
mit.” ‘This cannot mean 
where conscience protests. 
It must rather indicate 
where taste or opinion 
differ. Defer rather than 
strive. ‘‘ Husbands love.” 
This great king-word love 
(which Paul explains in 
1 Cor. xiii.), claims for 
the husband what Christ 
gives to the Church—His 
all. And one injunction of 
that love will be, ‘‘ be not 
bitter,” t.¢e., rough, rude 
exasperation. Many a 
courtier in society is un- 
couth as a bear at home. 
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Then he is not a Christian 
husband after this model. 
‘““ Children obey.” Culti- 
vate the spirit in which 
the child Jesus went down 
to Nazareth, and was 
subject to his parents. 
Such a going down pre- 
pares for the true exalta- 


tion, such subjection 
qualifies for subsequent 
sovereignty. ‘‘ Hathers 
provoke not.” Avoid the 


harshness, and even the 
thoughtless exactions 
from your children by 
which their spirits will 
become sullen, hopeless, 
moody. They will want 
spirits that parents have 
helped to make buoyant, 
not that parents have 
broken. 


III. Tae Motive ror 
FULFILLING THE DUTIES OF 
Faminy Lire is Driving. 
Whilst secondary motives 
are thus given to fathers, 
&c., we find in the pas- 


sage the highest motive is 
again and again pressed. 
‘‘In the Lord,’’ ‘“‘ well 
pleasing to the Lord,” 
‘‘ag unto the Lord,” &c. 
Such a life as Paul des- 
cribed can only be 
achieved by the force of 
sufficient motive. And 
such motive he supplies. 
Here is argument enough 
for such a course of con- 
duct, inspiration enough 
for such a spirit of family 
hfe. In) the? Gordes 
There is a wonderful ful- 
ness of meaning in that 
phrase as the Greek lan- 
guage employed it. But 
not a profounder fulness 
than the Christian expe- 
rience interprets when it 
shows Jesus to be the 
Source of Motive, the 
Circle of Duty, the very 
Sphere of Being to the 
Christ-loving man. 
Urnivan R. Tomas. 
Bristol. 
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Seeds of Sermons on St. Paul's 
Epistle to Philippians. 


_, Having gone through all the verses in the Epistie to the Ephesians (see “ Homilist,” Vol. 
Xxil. to xxviil.), we proceed to develope, with our usual brevity, the precious germs of truth 
contained in this letter. The following remarks, as a standing introduction, may contribute 
some portion of light to the whole Epistle —Notice (1) The residence of the persons addressed. 
Philippi—whose ancient name was Crenides—was a city of Macedonia, and called after the 
mame of Philip of Macedon, because he rebuilt and fortified it, B.C. 358. and afterwards colonised 
oy Julius Cesar, who invested the population with the privilege of a Roman City. 1t was 
the first place in Europe where the Gospel was preached by Paul, an account of which we 
have in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts. It was during his second missionary tour, and 
about A.D. 53.—Notice (2) The occasion of the Epistle. The contributions which the 
Philippians had made towards supplying the Apostle’s necessities when a prisoner at Rome, 
evidently prompted its production.—Notice (3) The scene from which the Epistle was 
addressed. That it was from Rome where he was a prisoner is clear, from chapters i. 1-13, 
iv. 22. It would seem from the Epistle that he was expecting a speedy decision of his case, 
and hoped to obtain his release. Epaphroditus had been despatched to him from the 
Philippian Church with pecuniary contributions for the Apostle’s relief, and on his return 
the Apostle entrusted this letter for conveyance. This would be about A.D. 63.—Notice (4) 
The general character of the Epistle. It is all but free from any censure, and breathes a 
warm and generous feeling through every part. The Epistle gives us the impression that 
the Philippian Church was one of the most pure, consistent, and generous, of that age. 
About 40 or 50 years after this Epistle was written, we are informed that Ignatius, on his 
way to martyrdom passed through Philippi, and was most warmly received in that city.] 


No. ViT: 
AN IDEAL LIFE BLOOMING 
INTO A HAPPY DEATH. 


<¢ For TO ME TO LIVE Is CHRIST, 
AND TO DIEIS GAIN.” Phil. i. 21. 


I. An wat wire. “ For to 
me to: live igs Christ.” An 
utterance this terse and pithy, 
carrying the divinest idea of 
Paul, having expressed in the life. The meaning may be 


close of the preceding verse his 
supreme resolve that Christ* 
should be magnified in his 
_bddy, whether it be by life or 
by death, here describes the 
life he was determined to live, 
and the death which he was 
certain to realise. The subject 
of these words is an ideal life 
blooming into a happy death.. 
Here is— 


live Christ. 


thus expressed: living, I shall - 
I shall live as He 
lived, with the same master 
purpose and inspiration. In 
relation to this life two remarks 
may be made, First: It is 
sadly rare. Indeed, it is rare 
to live at all, lwing and existing 
are widely different conditions 
of being. All who breathe, 
sleep, eat, drink, follow out 
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their animal instincts, exist, 
but none but those who have 
some dominant purpose that 
fires their passions and concen- 
trates their faculties live. To 

live means earnestness in some 
pursuit or other; the pursuit 
may be political, martial, mer- 
cantile, literary, artistic, or 
religious, and all who are earnest 


in their quest may be said to. 


live. But this kind of life is 
rare. Millions exist on this 
earth for seventy years and do 
not in this sense live one day ; 
whereas those who have lived 
earnestly have become grey 
and old in a single night. The 
martyr, the night previous to 
his execution, lives years in a 
few hours. The thoughtless 
thousands who bowed to the 
image that Nebuchadnezzar 
had set up existed, the three 
Hebrew youths lived an age 
the night before they were 
thrown into the fiery furnace. 
Saul of Tarsus lived the three 
days and three nights after he 
was divinely smitten with the 


conviction of sin,-while he lay © 


still and sightless. Indeed, to 
be earnest in anything is to 
live. If you take a census of 
those who exist on the earth 
you have only to count the 
numbers that breathe, and they 
are legion; but if you take 
the census of those who live 
you must count the souls that 


are really in earnest, and they 
are in a terrible minority. 

But whilst it is rare for men 
to live at all, it is far rarer for 
men to live to Christ, to live 
the ideal life, the life in which 
all bodily impulses are governed 
by the intellect, and all the 
intellectual faculties governed. 
by the conscience ; and all the 
powers of the conscience ruled 
by the will of God. To live as 
Christ lived is to become incar- 
nations of Him. This was the 
life that Paul determined to 
live, and with this determina- 
tion he brought all the rivulets 
issuing from the heart ocean 
of his being into the majestic 
stream of a Christly philan- 
thropy and devotion. Alas, 
again, how rare this life. If 
the masses of men who are 
really in earnest, and who 
therefore live, were to express. 
their belief, they would say, for 
us to live is wealth, power, 
science no more. Christ is no 
more to them than any of the 
gods of Olympus. In relation’ 
to this life we remark Secondly : 
It is manifestly imperative. It. 
is urged on every man by the 
authority of reason, conscience,. 
and the gospel. Here is— 

II. An ideal life BLoomme 
INTO A HAPPY DEATH. ‘‘ To die 
is gain.” To whom? To the 
man whose life is Christly. It. 
is not gain to those who live to 
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sensual enjoyments and worldly 
interests. No; by it they lose 
all that. makes tolerable the 
existence. But to the Christly 
man it is “gain” on two 
accounts. 

First: On account of what 
it takes away. Physical aftlic- 
tions, secular anxieties, mental 

»imperfections, moral depravi- 
ties, spiritual temptations ; in 
one word, all that pains the 
body, deludes the judgment, 
saddens the heart, and deadens 
the conscience. Death is 
gain” to the Christly man 
Secondly: On account of what 
it bestows. Perfection in his 
being, character, friendships, 
worship, enjoyments. Death 
is indeed then ‘“‘gain.” Shall 
the Christ-living man dread it? 
-Shall the diseased man dread 
the hour in which he leaves his 
couch of suffermg and weak- 
ness, and goes forth into the 
green fields of nature with 


vigorous limbs and buoyant 
health? Shall the exile dread 
the hour when the barque that 
bears’ him from the scenes of 
long banishment shall toueh 
his natives shores? Shall the 
prisoner under the sentence of 
death dread the houc, promised 
by the clemency of his gover- 
eign, when his fetters shall be 
struck off, and his dungeon door 
be opened, and he shall go forth 
to family and friends again? 
Sooner may this be than a 
Christ-living man dread death. 

Conctusion : — How often 
preachers exhort their hearers 
to prepare for death, urging 
sometimes with marvellous 
animal vehemence most utili- 
tarian considerations. Let them 
cease:this work, and urge them 
to prepare to live Christ; right 
living insures happy dying. 
The ideal life lived out will 
bloom and fructify intoa blessed 
immortality. 


Life in Comparison with Eternity, © 


‘THE world is but our nursery, 
And heaven our manhood stage ; 
This life is but our infancy, 


Hternity our age ; : ; 
And all earth’s little griefs and joys, 


Like transient pains and idle toys, 
Which childish thoughts engage. 


“ A spark of an immortal fire, 
The spirit gliimmers here, 
But in full splendour will aspire 
In heaven’s congenial sphere ; 
From passion, sin, and error free, 
Strong in its immortality, 
Unshackled, free, and clear.” 


EKdmeston. 
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Homuletical Breviartes. 


Non CCGG 
Four Attributes of Divine Love. 


«: FIp SHALL GATHER THE LAMBS WITH HIS ARM AND CARRY THEM IN 
HIs Bosom.’ —Isaiah xl. 11. 


Isatan tells us here: I. Of the strenatTH of the Divine love. 
‘He shall gather with his arm.” Often it would be a matter of 
physical power to gather some weak and utterly helpless, or still 
more some wild and struggling lamb, into the shepherd’s arm. 
Always it is a matter of moral power thus to gather the souls 
imaged in such sheep. The power to overtake and elevate such an 
one as Saul of Tarsus is no power less ‘than the arm of the Lord 
revealed ;” ‘‘The arm of the Lord made bare.” ‘He shall carry 
in his bosom.’”’ Even greater power is involved in this than in first 
gathering in the arm. The power of endurance. Such power was 
that of the Divine love in Christ towards Peter. Saul of Tarsus 
gathered, Peter borne and borne with, are such tokens of the 
Divine life as Isaiah here figures in the Shepherd. He tells: Il. Of 
the GENTLENESS of the Divine love. There is the exemplification of 
the tenderest gentleness when the Shepherd thus gathers in His kind 
arm, and then shelters in His warm bosom, the frigntened or injured 
lamb. So with the Divine love that said to Mary, ‘‘ Why weepest 
thou?” or to Thomas, ‘‘ Reach hither thy hand.” Such as these, 
and millions since, praise God’s love with the words, ‘‘ Thy gentle- 
ness has made me great.” Isaiah tells us here: III. Of the 
PROTECTIVENESS of the Divine love. That may be the chief 
thought in these words. For thus carried over rough ways and 
steep precipices, and thus gathered from marauder or wild beasts, 
the lainb was safe. So the Divine love promises, ‘‘No man shall 
pluck out of my hand.” Indeed, when God declares He will put their 
sins behind His back, He promises more than the intervention of 
His arm between soul and dangers: He promises the intervention 
of His entire Being. The text tells: IV. Of the apaprations of 
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the Divine love. The words of the entire verse show how while 
God’s love is like a shepherd’s care for the entire flock, it is detailed 
and definite to each want, whether of wearied mothers, or frail 
lambs. This Christ means when He says, ‘“‘I know my sheep.” 
For He means not only I know who they are, but what they are. 


Bristol. Urnian R. THomas. 
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The Body Becoming a Second Personality. 


“OQ WRETCHED MAN THAT I 4am! WHO SHALL DELIVER ME FROM 
THE BODY OF THIS DEATH? I THANK GOD THROUGH JESUS CHRIST 
ouR Lorp.’ Rom. vii. 24-25. 


THE writer of this chapter represents himself as having two person- 
alities.* The one personality is represented as the inner man, and 
the other as the outer man, that is, the body. A word or two 
about the human body. I. It is in the UNREGENERATE MAN A 
PERSONALITY. ‘I am carnal,” that is, I am become flesh. This is 
an abnormal, a guilty, and a perilous fact. The right place of the 
body is that of the organ, the instrument, the servant of the mind, 
a mere force which the mind should use for its own high purpose. 
But this, through the pampering of its senses, the gratification of 
_ its lusts, and through the creation of new desires and new appetites, 
by the mind’s imagination, becomes such a power over man that 
Paul represents it as a personality, the thing becomesan ego. This 
is terribly sad, yet it is, alas, common. almost everywhere the body 
is the ego of the man, the ‘‘I’ that inspires, rules, directs. IT. Asa 
“personality it Becomes A TYRANT. ‘‘O wretched man that I am! 
Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” It is repre- 
sented in this chapter as a personality that enslaves, slays, destroys 
the soul, the inner man. It isa ‘‘body of death.” It drags the 
soul to death. When man becomes conscious of this tyranny, as he 
does when the ‘“‘ commandment” flashes upon the conscience, the 


* See “ Homilist,” Vol. viii. Page 109. 
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soul becomes intensely miserable, and a fierce battle sets in between 
the two personalities in man. The man cries out, ‘‘ What shall I 
do to be saved?” ‘“‘ Who shall deliver me?” III. As a tyrant IT 
CAN ONLY BE CRUSHED By Curist. ‘I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” In the fierce battle Christ came to the rescue, 
and struck the tyrant down. In this epistle the writer shows that 
man struggled to deliver himself (1) Under the teachings of nature, 
but failed. (See chap. i.). He became more enslaved in materialism. 
(2) Under the influence of Judaism, but failed. By the deeds of the 
law no man was justified or made right. Under Judaism men filled 
up the measure of their iniquities. Who, or what, then, could 
deliver? No philosophers, poets, or teachers. Only one. ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God through Jesus Christ.” 


No. CCCXLITI. 


The Gospel Mission. 


‘WHEREUPON, O Kina AGRIPPA, I WAS NOT DISOBEDIENT TO THE 
HEAVENLY VISION, BUT SHEWED,” &c. Acts xxvi. 19, 20. 


Mark how Paul worked out his new and Divine mission. I . 
Promptiy. ‘I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 
“When it pleased God to reveal His Son in me,” &c. II. 
Contigvousty. ‘Shewed first unto them at Damascus and at 
Jerusalem,’ &c. This is the order, the nearest at hand, then 
gradually proceed. III. Rerormarivenry. ‘‘ That they should 
repent and turn to God.” Repentance implies two things. (1) A 
renewed mind. (2) A renewed life. ‘‘ Works meet for repentance.” 
Conduct answering to the renewed state of the soul. 
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REMARKS OF VARIOUS CRITICS ON THE NEW 
REVISION. 


q HE Rev. G. Vance Smith regards it as ‘‘a good work 
| accomplished.” He considers, however, that many of 
the old renderings have been unnecessarily sacrificed 
to ‘‘a quite gratuitous literalism.” ‘In the use of the 
tenses in the New Testament Greek, there is evident very much of 
the Hellenistic influence. Men whose native language was so 
closely akin to the ancient Hebrew, and to whom Greek was only 
an acquired tongue, did not use the varied and copious tenses 
of the Greek verb with the freedom or accuracy of a Xenophon or 
a Thucydides.” He instances John iv. 23, 24, as illustrative of 
the clumsiness of such renderings As a rule, in the Revised 
Version, the article is too often expressed. ‘‘ This sometimes 
injures the idiom of the English, and in truth impairs or misrepre- 
sents the force of the original. The Greek article was used to 
generalise as well as to render definite ; in such cases, the meaning 
in English is better rendered by a than by the. In Matt. vi. 25, 
“the sense would have been given by omitting the article rather 
than retaining it with ‘food’ and ‘raiment.’ So Matt. vi. 24, 25, 
_‘the rock,’ ‘a rock’ is more suitable to English idiom; as in 2 Cor. 
xii, 12, where the Greek is ra pev onpeta tod daooroXod, rendered 
‘the signs of an apostle.’ Here the generalising force of the article 
is recognised, and the rendering is correct. In this case, the form 
allowed in Matt. v. 15, and elsewhere would not have been ad- 
- ynissible, showing us that the change there was unneeded, and that 
the Authorised is right.’ As to the rendering of pronouns—‘ The 
Authorised was ‘ cast ye your pearls,’ but the Greek is without the 
word ‘ye’ and so the revisers have left it out, but then it is latent 
in the verb, and many readers will think that the English sounds 
better with it, while nothing is gained to the sense by leaving it 
out.” As to the prepositions, ev ‘is constantly used after the 
manner of Hellenistic Greek, and can only be understood when 
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attention is paid to the way in which the Hebrew Beth is expressed 
in the Septuagint. It is constantly used of the instrwment, frequently 

of the manner or accompaniment, and also of the cause. The 
instrumental force of the word the revisers have sometimes 
recognised and sometimes not, and this quite arbitrarily, for any- 
thing that appears.” Ephesians iv. 830 now reads :—‘‘ Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God in whom ye were sealed.” ‘Can any 
intelligible meaning be assigned to the Greek, except the obvious 
instrumental seuse so constantly met with? ‘Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God by which ye were sealed ’—by the reception of 
which, or the inspiration of which, ye were marked out, set apart, 
secured as disciples unto the expected day of the second coming. 
Such is clearly the sense of the verse, but it is missed altogether 
by the new version.” Excepting generally to the employment. ot 
the word ‘‘ Ghost’ instead of ‘‘ Spirit,” he objects to ‘‘ the personal 
turn so gratuitously given to the pronouns,” as ‘himself,’ Rom. 
vill. 16, the Greek being the neuter pronoun aird. He recognises 
the fact that a quasi-personality is occasionally attributed to wvetpa 
but argues that the same kind of personality is attributed to 
‘‘charity ’ now rendered ‘‘love,”’ 1 Cor. xii. 4-5, where the revisers 
have “‘ actually changed the Authorised personal pronouns feminine, 
into the corresponding neuters.”’ On a much debated rendering, 
he says :—‘“‘ In Matt. v. 37, we read, ‘ Let your speech be, Yea, yea: 
Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one.’ 
The margin runs, ‘ Or evil: as in ver. 39; vi. 39.’ This tells us that 
affirmations which are stronger than Yea, yea: Nay, nay, are the 
suggestion of Satan. Can this really have been the speaker’s mean- 
ing? . . .The words 7d rovypdv occur twice in the New Testament 
with the general or abstract meaning, as similar phrases often do in 
classical writers. The two places are Luke vi. 45, ‘The evil man 
(67ovnpos) . . . bringeth forth evil.’ (75 rovnpdv); Rom. xii. 9, ‘abhor- 
ring evil’ (76 rovypév). These cases are beyond question, and they 
would abundantly have justified the retention of ‘evil,’ as in the 
Authorised form of the prayer.’ Contrasting the different modes of 
dealing with the words “Hades” and “ Gehenna,” the one being 
transferred, as a proper name, and the other translated ‘ hell,” 
he says: ‘‘Gehenna was the name of a valley near Jerusalem. 
The word by its Hebrew etymology means ‘valley of Hinnom,’ an 
ancient name found in the Old Testament (2 Kings xxiii. 10; 2 
Chron. xxvii. 3), In former times it had been the scene of 
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idolatrous rites and of human sacrifices to the god Moloch. Hence 
to the later Jews it was a place of abomination, and to mark its 
character it was defiled by the various refuse of the city there 
thrown and kept burning that it might be consumed. A veritable 
place of fire, deserving of its name and reputation! where, amidst 
corrupting matters, worms, too, might live, until the all-consuming 
element swallowed them up. Thus there was here literally a zip 
dwoviov, an age-enduring fire, an ‘unquenchable fire’—a place 
‘where their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched.’ (Mark 
ix. 43-48). It is easy to understand that, Gehenna being such a 
place as this, it would become the representative, in popular speech, 
of the place of punishment reserved for the wicked and 
the unbelieving, who were doomed to destruction at the final 
judgment on the coming of the Messiah.” 

Dr. Robert Young thus criticises the use of the words “ princes ”’ 
and ‘‘ governor” in Matt. ii. 6:—‘‘Though both these words are 
derived from the same root,-and should be rendered uniformly, 
they are left untouched ; while in Mark xiii. 9. and Luke xxii. 12, 
the former is rendered ‘ governor,’ andj the latter in Luke xxii. 26 
and Acts xv. 22 remains ‘chief.’ ‘That shall rule’ is made ‘ which 
shall be shepherd of,’ though the old rendering is retained in Rev. 
li. 27, xii. 5, xix. 15, while in John xxi. 16 it is made ‘tend, and in 
Acts xx. 28 it is ‘feed.’”’ 

Dr. Joseph Angus remarks :—‘‘ The effect of small changes on 
the argument and connection of pages deserves illustration. In 
Rom. ii. 17, the reading ‘ Behold’ should be ‘ But if’—the effect of 
the addition of a single letter. ‘Behold’ may make the’ previoug 
verses refer to Jews. ‘ But if’ makes the previous verses refer to 
‘every one who judges’ Jew or Gentile ; and the verses 17-29 refer 
specifically to Jews. In Rom. ii. 13, the true reading is ‘ For not 
the hearers of a law (not the law) are just before God, but 
the doers of a law (not the law) are justified.’ The principle 
laid down is universal, and not applicable to Jews only. In Rom. 
viii. 11, ‘through (or by) his Spirit that dwelleth in us,’ is probably 
the correct reading ; but the margin, ‘because of his Spirit that 
dwelleth in us,’ has respectable support. In the one case the indwell- 
ing Spirit is the means of our resurrection ; in the other the indwell- 
ing Spirit is the ground or reason for it.” 

Dr. Phillip Schaff notes some mistranslations in the Authorised 
Version which are now corrected :—Canancean, an Aramaic word, 
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meaning zealot, is employed as descriptive of Simon, Mr. Schaft 
remarking :—‘‘ None of the apostles belonged to the race of the 
Canaanites.” ‘Matt. xiv. 8: ‘She (the daughter of Herodias) 
being put forward (or urged on, impelled) by her mother ;’ instead 
of ‘being before instructed’ (which the Greek zpofiBacGetoo from 
mpoBiBéw, to push forward, to investigate, can never mean). Matt. 
xv. 27: ‘Yea, Lord, for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from their master’s table ;’ instead of ‘yet,’ which prevents the 
meaning and destroys the force of the argument of the woman, who 
puts in her plea on the very ground of the Lord’s words. Acts i. 
3: ‘And there appeared unto them tongues parting asunder (or 
distributing themselves, Svapepifopevar), like as of fire,’ for ‘cloven 
tongues.’ Rom. iii. 25: ‘Because of the passing over (or preter- 
mission 6.4 Tv tépecw) of sins done aforetime,’ instead of ‘ for the 
remission of sins that are passed.’ The preetermission of sins is an 
act of God’s long-suffering; remission (4deo.s) an act of God’s mercy ; 
the former is a postponement, the latter is a granting of pardon.” 

Mr. Theodore Walrond, C.B., says :—‘‘ In the account given by 
St. Mark of the father who brought his son to have a dumb and 
deaf spirit cast out, in answer to the father’s piteous appeal, ‘If 
thou canst do anything have pity upon us and help us,’ Jesus is 
made, in the old version, to say, ‘If thou canst believe, all things 
are possible to him that believeth,’ There is more of vividness and 
point in the new reading, according to which our Lord repeats in a 
tone of reproachful surprise the words of doubt, ‘Jf thow canst ! 
All things are possible to him that believeth.’ In 2 Corinthians. 
xii. 1, it seems certainly more in St. Paul’s manner to write, ‘I 
must needs glory, though it is not expedient,’ than to write, ‘It is 
not expedient for me doubtless to glory.’ ” 

Rev. A. T. Field, vicar of Holbrook, thus refers to a remark in the 
Tablet, treating the changes in the Revised Version as bringing it 
nearer to the Vulgate :—‘‘ We are told that the famous difference 
of readings in Luke ii. 14, is settled by the revisers in accordance 
with the Vulgate. Is-this so? Let us bring together our 
Authorised and Revised Versions and the Vulgate and Douay. 
(1) ‘On earth peace, good will toward men.’—Authorised Version. 
(2) ‘On earth peace among men in whom He is well pleased.’— 
Revised Version. (3) ‘In terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis.’— 
Vulgate. (4) ‘ In earth peace to men of good-will..—Douay Version. 
Surely the Vulgate and the Douay both intend to express a quality 
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belonging to the men to whom peace is proclaimed. They are men 
of good-will; or, as Alford puts it, ‘Peace on earth for those who 


like it’—‘a translation,’ as he ang ‘untenable in Greek as well 
as in theology.’ ”’ 
Rev. R. Balgarnie says :—“ In Acts xii. 4, instead of Easter, we 


read, ‘intending after the Passover to bring him forth to the people.’ 
To have got this objectionable word at length expunged from the 
Bible is a clear gain to Christianity. In Acts xvi. 84 we have the 
important case of the baptism of a household where the father was 
as yet the only believer :—‘ He rejoiced greatly, with all his house, 
having believed in God.’ The participle is singular and masculine. 
In Rom. vi. 4 we have to regret the omission of the article because 
it has an important bearing on the great controversy :—‘ Or are ye 
ignorant that all we who were baptised in to Christ Jesus were baptised 
into His death? We were buried, therefore, with him through 
(the) baptism unto death : that like as Christ was raised. . . . ‘The 
baptism unto death’ here referred to was not Christian baptism 
with water, but a special ordinance for those devoted to martyrdom, 
and who were ‘anointed with oil in the name of the Lord’ and so 
‘baptised for the dead.’ ‘All we who were baptised into Christ’ 
(the anointed). In the parellel passage, Col. ii. 14, those who had 
so died with Christ and had risen with Him were ‘ disanoinied,’ 
eEadeivos (exalevpsas) or had‘ the bond of the ordinance’ ‘blotted out.’ 
In 2 Peter ii. 5, the revisers have made a change for the worse: 
«¢ But preserved Noah with seven others, a preacher of righteousness.” 
There is no warrant for this in the text: ‘He preserved Noah, 
eighth preacher of righteousness,’ an important confirmation of the 
theory that the antediluvian names were dynastic as well as 
individual.” 
Rey. B. S. Clarke, of Southport, thus refers to the change in 
‘Rom. i. 20:—‘* The word ‘Godhead’ appeared only three times 
in the Authorised Version, Acts xvii. 29, Rom. i. 20, and Col. ii. 9, 
and it represented three distinct Greek words, 76 Oéov, Gewrys, and 
Ged7ns. We need only concern ourselves with the latter two. There 
is clearly a distinction between them. According to Trench (‘Sy- 
nonyms’), and all lexicons, Gewrns is derivéd from Géws, divine ; 
Oedrys from Oeds, God. If the revisers wished to mark the 
distinction between these two, how could they have done it 
otherwise than by translating the former ‘ Divinity’ and the latter 
Godhead?’ This is precisely what they have done, and that 
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without any detriment to the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, for the 
word ‘Divinity’ in Rom. i. 20, has reference to the great Creator, 
whom all sects of Christians acknowledge to be God, but the word 
‘Godhead’ in Col. ii. 9 has special reference to Christ: ‘ For in 
him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily,’ That the 
doctrine of Christ’s deity has not been compromised by the 
revisers, but rather strengthened, take three notable examples: 1 
Tim. ii. 5 is thus rendered, ‘For there is one God, one Mediator 
also between God and man, Himself man, Christ Jesus;’’ and Titus 
ii. 13, ‘ Looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of 
our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ ;’ and Col. ii. 2, ‘The 
mystery.of God, even Christ.’”’ 

Rey. Dr. Alexander Roberts, Professor of Humanity at St. 
Andrew’s, and member of the New Testament Company, in a very 
useful little volume entitled ‘‘ Companion to the Revised Version of 
the English New Testament” (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.), 
says :—‘‘ It is quite impossible to act upon the rule that the Greek 
aorist must always be rendered by the English past tense, and that 
being so, differences of opinion will necessarily arise with respect 
to particular passages. But, while this is admitted, there is, at the 
same time, no doubt that the strict grammatical meaning of the 
verse has often been departed from in the Authorised Version, not 
only without necessity, but even to the detriment of the sense. 
Thus, at Matthew ii. 15, instead of ‘I have called,’ we ought to 
read, ‘I called,’ the reference being to a historic fact in the distant 
past. So, at Acts xix. 2, the meaning is quite obscured by the 
rendering ‘ Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?’ It 
ought to be, ‘ Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed ?’”’ 
In illustration of the changes resulting from an accurate rendering 
of the prepositions, he points to 1 Cor. viii. 6, which now reads: 
“To us there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we 
unto Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, 
and we through Him.” The rendering of two different verbs by the 
same English word has, he says, in John xiii. 10, led to an obscura- 
tion of the sense. The passage now reads, ‘‘He that is bathed 
needeth not save to wash his feet,” suggesting plainly to the 
reader that ‘‘ as, literally, the man who has been bathed needs only 
to wash his feet from the defilement which has been contracted 
since leaving the bath, so, spiritually, the believer in Christ who 
has been cleansed from guilt by faith, needs not to have that process 
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repeated, but simply requires from day to day to be freed from the 
pollution which is contracted as he journeys through the world.” 
“Teach” in the Authorised Version is the translation of five different 
Greek words, that which occurs in Matt. xxviii. ; 19, meaning to 
make disciples, and so requiring this rendering: ‘‘Go ye, therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations .... teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I commanded you.” 

Rev. Charles Martin, rector of Wood Norton, Hast Dereham, 
writes :—‘« What is the gain of having ‘ then’ changed into ‘ there- 
fore’ in almost every passage in St. John’s Gospel where the word 
ody occurs in the original? One.might think the Gospel was a 
series of syllogisms. The effect is certainly oppressive. But, more- 
over, isit true? Does ‘therefore’ always fairly represent ovy in 
idiomatic English ? and even pev ofvin John xx. 30? Surely in this 
case, at least, the margin might have allowed room for an alternative 
rendering? And if ‘faithfulness’ requires all this change in St. John, 
why is otv treated differently in the Acts, or John vi. 30? I notice 
another point involving apparent inconsistency. Why does ‘by’ 
still appear in the text in John i. 3, 17, but ‘through’ takes its 
place in Heb. i. 2, and other parallel passages? Is it because (as 
the Preface seems to imply) ‘a reader of ordinary intelligence’ might 
misunderstand the expression, ‘By Whom He made the world,’ but 
could make no mistake about ‘ All things were made by Him?’ ” 

Rey. §..G. Green says :—‘‘In the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
Vv, 22) our Lord is reported as saying, ‘ Whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause is liable to the judgment.’ The Revised 
Version HNO the best authorities in omitting the words ‘ without 
a cause.’ And justly; to check the feeling of anger when there is 
a cause for it according to human estimate, is the true spirit of the 
Gospel.” 

C. P., writing in the Record, says :—‘‘ In John in. oe eae to 
the Revised Version, it is, ‘ Except aman be born anew.’ Wherever 
the word occurs which is here translated anew, and in the Author- 
ised Version again, and has reference to any gift or work of grace, 
itis invariably in the New Testament translated from above; and in no 
single instance besides this is it ever translated by the words again 
or anew, neither of which is a proper equivalent for the original. 
Moreover, by this translation of the word, the particular circumstance 
which occasioned the solemn declaration of our Lord is quite put 
out of sight. Nicodemus had said to Him, ‘We know that thou 
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art a teacher come from God,’ which is equivalent to saying ‘come 
from above ;’ and Jesus answered and said, ‘ Except a man be borr 
from above,’ implying clearly that he can receive no benefit other- 
wise from a teacher come from above. In this same 3rd chapter 
of John it is said of the Lord Jesus by John the Baptist, ‘He that 
cometh from above (using the same word as in v. 3) is above all.’ 
Again, in y. 5, the only alteration from the Authorised Version is 
the omission of the little word (of), ‘Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit ;’ but they have still retained the article (the) 
before the word spirit, for which they have no authority in the 
original. The difference between ‘except a man be born of water 
and the Spirit,’ and ‘except a man be born of water and Spirit,’ I 
consider to be by no means unimportant. It seems, without the 
article, to show more clearly that both words mean one and the 
same thing, the word ‘water’ being intended to show the cleansing 
nature of the Spirit’s operation, just as in the parallel expression in 
Matt. iii. 11,‘He shall baptize you with Holy Spirit and fire.’ 
Again, in v. 8, they have retained the Authorised Version, with the 
exception of voice instead of sownd. In this case they are right, but 
this very word ‘voice’ was the occasion years ago of convincing 
the writer of these remarks that the passage ought to be translated 
thus—‘ The Spirit bloweth where he will, and thou hearest his 
voice.’ The word which is translated ‘ voice,’ frequently as it occurs 
in the New Testament, always means an articulate voice speaking 
words ; the one exception is only such in appearance, where it is 
said, in Matt. xxiv. 31, ‘He shall send His angels with the great. 

voice of a trumpet ;’ but the trumpet there spoken of is a heavenly © 
trumpet, speaking words of high import, calling forth the elect 
from the four winds. More especially ought our attention 
to be called to .the word which is in this place translated ‘the 
wind.’ It occurs in the New Testament nearly three hundred times, 
and invariably it means a spirit or spiritual being; and whenever a 
wind is spoken of it is always some other word which designates it. 
Is not this a very striking fact? Moreover, what a strange thing it 
would be that the same word in the original should be required in 
the beginning of the sentence to be translated ‘the wind,’ and in 
the end of it ‘ the spirit’? The word which is translated ‘ it listeth ’ 
occurs continually in the New Testament, and always expresses. 


the will of an intelligent moral being, and not seldom the sovereign 
will of God.” 
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The Manchester Guardian says :—‘ Galatians vi. 11, becomes ‘.See 
with how large letters I have written unto you with mine own 
hand,’ instead of ‘how large a letter.’ It has been supposed that 
the Apostle’s shortness of sight was the ‘thorn in the flesh,’ and 
that he is here pathetically alluding to the size of the letters he was 
obliged to form in writing. Another interesting change is Jude 12. 
‘These are spots in your feasts of charity’ now reads, ‘These are 
they who are hidden rocks in your love feasts.’ In Romans i. 19, 
‘Men who hold the truth in unrighteousness ’ becomes ‘ Who hold 
down the truth ’—a striking change. In the same epistle, iii. 20, 
21, as indeed the whole chapter, gains greatly in clearness from the 
revision, In verse 21, instead of ‘But now the righteousness of 
God without the law is manifested,’ we have ‘But now apart from 
the law a righteousness of God hath been manifested,’—a clear 
argument instead of an enigma. In vi. 17, ‘that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you’ becomes ‘ that form of teaching whereunto 
ye were delivered.’ In verse 20 the Authorised Version reads, 
‘For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from righteous- 
ness. This is now ‘For when ye were servants of sin, ye were 
free in regard of righteousness.’ In Acts xxii. 27, the Authorised 
Version runs, ‘ And the chief captain answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom. And Paul said, ‘but I was free born.’ 
We now read, ‘ And the chief captain answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this citizenship. And Paul said, but Iam a Roman born.’ 
The question was not all one of freedom or slavery, but simply 
whether a free man’ had the exceptional privileges of Roman 
citizenship, which, among other things, protected him from corporal 
punishment.” : 

As a type of a class of passages where the changes that have 
been made will be not only accepted but welcomed, the Pall Mall 
Gazette adduces the narrative of the shipwreck of St. Paul. Hvery- 
thing here tends to vividness and clearness ; precise and appropriate 
terms are used; and the general gain is very great. ‘‘ Under the 
lee of Cyprus,” and ‘‘ under the lee of Crete,” for ‘‘ under Cyprus ” 
and ‘‘under Crete,’ are changes which others besides nautical 
hearers and readers will appreciate. A positive error is corrected 
in the description of the harbour of Phoenice, which thé Authorised 
Version describes as ‘‘ lying towards the south-west and the north- 
west.” It really is looking “looking north-east and south-east,” 
the translators having missed the meaning of ‘‘down the south- 
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west wind and down the north-west wind.” The tempestuous 
wind ‘‘ Euroclydon” appears as ‘“‘ Euraquilo.” It was not judged 
expedient, the Pall Mall Gazette supposes, to say a ‘‘ north-easter.” 

The Church Review as to Matt. vi. 1, says, of the change from 
alms to righteousness :—‘‘ The word in the Greek has more con- 
nection with mercy than with righteousness, and so its cognates 
are rendered in the New Testament; but probably the revisers 
could explain the reason for rendering it by two equivalents in the 
same text and context.” As to Mark xiv. 24, where ‘‘new”’ is omitted 
and ‘‘ covenant”’ takes the place of ‘testament :’—‘‘ The question 
between these two words involves a long inquiry, but few will deny 
that ‘covenant’ (connoting order, disposition of things) is the 
nearest equivalent, and certainly it is the most frequent one adopted 
in the New Testament.” Luke x. 36. ‘‘ The last two words are 
well changed into ‘proved neighbour,’ ‘chief rooms’ into ‘ chief 
seats,’ and the force of the original is well brought out by changing 
‘all the people were very attentive to hear Him’ into ‘all the people 
hung upon Him listening.’”” John xvi. 16: ‘‘The introduction of 
the words ‘no more’ depends on a various reading of the Greek; 
but the two words ‘behold ’ and ‘see’ express a delicate shade of 
difference in the original, though, perhaps, it will be scarcely con- 
veyed to the English reader. The words rendered respectively 
‘behold’ and ‘see’ mean ‘gazing on’ as an earthly object, and 
“gazing on’ as a sight of awe and wonder.” 

The Church Times says:—‘‘ A change, clearing up a difficult 
passage, isin St. Mark vii. 19, where, for A. V. ‘ purging all meats,’ 
we have the very ancient and more intelligible reading, This he 
said, making all meats clean ’—i,e., abolishing the distinction of the 
Jewish law between various kinds of food. In St. Mark xii. 26 
they have rightly taken De Wette’s correction of the rendering, and 
give ‘in the place concerning the bush’—that is, a reference to a 
particular paragraph, instead of ‘in the bush’ of A. V.” As to 
Luke ii., ‘‘The translation in verse 7, should be ‘her son, the 
First born,’ a Pauline phrase we are justified in expecting from St. 
Luke. In 14 following the same reading as the Vulgate does, 
eudokvas, they give us ‘ among men in whom Heis well pleased.’ This 
is not translation at all, but diffuse and exegetical paraphrase. 
They should have given ‘men of good-will,’ or ‘ of good-pleasure,’ 
and perhaps might have put ‘ his’ in italics before ‘ good- -pleasure.’” 
“In Acts i. 3 an apparent emendation is a real error, namely, 
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omitting the A.V. ‘infallible’ before ‘p:-oofs,’ as representing the 
word tekmeriois, for the definition of that word by Aristotle is that 
it is a demonstrative proof whick is conclusive, and not a mere 
semevon, which may be challenged.” ‘There is a very bad error 
indeed, in Acts v. 27, 30, where ‘ servant’ ig put instead of ‘child’ 
—a mere piece of pedantry, contradicting the whole analogy of 
faith, unwarranted by any Apostolic language, and flatly contra- 
dicting Heb. ii. 5, 6. ‘Child’ is not even given in the margin.” 

The fecord, commenting on Rom v. 3, 4, now rendered, ‘ Tribu- 
lation worketh patience, and patience probation; and probation 
hope,” says:—‘‘ The object of reading ‘ probation’ here is to remind 
the scholar that the word in the New Testament is doxuu7), a fact 
which he, being a scholar, ought to remember of himself. ‘ Pro- 
bation ’ (with all respect to the revisers) will not do here. Pro- 
bation may end in failure. Does it necessarily engender hope? 
‘ Approval,’ or ‘approbation,’ does. Nor is the old word ‘ expe- 
rience’ so entirely beside the mark. The examiner receives expe- 
rience by the examination, no less than the examinee. And God, 
who has no need of experience, sometimes provesmen ‘to try them,’ 
‘to know all that is in their heart.’” 

The National Church says :—‘‘ Again and again the new revisers 
seem to have adopted a word which has needlessly lowered the 
tone of the passege in which it occurs. Take such instances as 
‘the boy Jesus,’ for ‘the child Jesus,’ ‘beach’ for ‘shore,’ ‘ signs 
for ‘miracles,’ ‘lender’ for ‘creditor,’ ‘release and ye shall be 
released’ for ‘forgive and ye shall be forgiven.’ Andit will take 
the English reader at least some time to be reconciled to such 
renderings as ‘ the officers recewved Him with blows of their hands,’ 
or ‘the place that is called the Skull’ for ‘ Calvary,’ or ‘ what shall 
a man give in exchange for his life ?’ for ‘ what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?’ And in St. Luke xv. 9, ‘eternal taber- 
nacles’ for ‘everlasting habitations.’ But, on the other hand, . 
there are great and manifest improvements.on the Authorised Version 
which clear away many a difficulty and throw light on much that 
is otherwise obscure. Thus, in St. John xxi., ‘when day was now 
breaking ’ expresses admirably that the memorable scene on the 
shore of the Lake of Galilee took place in the grey of the early 
dawn; and ‘Come and break your fast,’ ‘So when they had broken 
their fast,’ are vastly superior to ‘Come and dine,’ and ‘So when 
they had dined.’ And, again, in St. Luke ix. 48, ‘They were all 
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astonished at the majesty of God’ for ‘They were all amazed at 
the mighty power of God ;’ and in the parable of the unjust steward,’ 
‘T have not strength to dig’ for ‘I cannot dig,’ and ‘trade ye here- 
with till I come,’ for ‘occupy tillIl come ;’ and the obscurity of Gal. 
vi. 11 is' removed by substituting ‘ see with how large letters I have 
written unto you with mine own hand’ for ‘ye see how large a 
letter I have written unto you.’ ”’ 

The Baptist says:—‘‘ Our American friends, who, we fear, have 
got but scant justice in this work, were manifestly right in seeking 
to have ‘tempt’ and ‘temptation’ replaced by ‘try’ or ‘ make trial 
of’ ‘ wherever enticement to what is wrong ig not evidently spoken 
of,’ and to our mind they might have enlarged their list of instances 
under this head. Few words lead to more misunderstanding in 
_ their use than this word temptation. Again, to have used ‘demon ’ 
for the Greek word daimon would clearly have been more faithful 
to the text as well as more convenient for the reader. In 1 Cor. xv. 
certainly the word ‘ psychical’ for ‘ natural’ should have had place 
in the margin, if indeed, even at the expense of rhythm, the necessi- 
ties of the case did not demand its use in the text. And we must 
add that the use of the title ‘Holy Spirit’ throughout for ‘ Holy 
Ghost,’ would have been a change of inestimable value.” 

The Atheneum says:—‘‘The time spent by the revisers upon 
the New Testament is much longer than that formerly employed 
by the companiés who sat in King James’s time. The latter 
were satisfied with less than three years. But their numbers were 
fewer, and though there may be safety in a multitude of counsellors, 
the tendency to talk increases. 

The volume before us contains, in addition to the revised 
translation, a preface of considerable length, containing some remarks 
on the translation of 1611, the rules followed by the present 
workers, and an account of various particulars relating to text, 
translation, language, and marginal notes. Appended to the work 
is a list of readings and renderings preferred by the American 
Committee. In regard to the text adopted, the revisers profess to 
take that for which the evidence is decidedly preponderating. In 
this way they made a text as they proceeded, or rather selected : 
such readings as seemed best. The wisdom of this step may be 
doubted. Translators and textual critics fare best when kept apart. 
A preferable course would have been to take one of the critical 
texts already made—say that of Lachmann or Tischendorf—and 
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follow it throughout. To encumber themselves with the task of 
picking out certain readings as in their opinion the best seems 
- unnecessary. Those who have spent long years of labour over the 
- formation ofa new text and evinced an aptitude for the work should 
have enabled the company of revisers to dispense at once with 
text-formation. As it is, they have not constructed a text equal in 
value or excellence to that made by any one of the prominent 
critical editors since Griesbach and Matthzi. 

Another feature of the new book is the margin, which contains 
particulars of various import, not only alternate renderings — 
introduced by or, with the literal sense of Greek words and phrases, 
but also notices of other readings than those adopted. The latter 
are expressed in general terms, such as ‘‘ Many ancient authorities” 
or ‘Some ancient authorities.” At other times the margin has expla- 
natory remarks, as at Luke v. 37, where the rendering ‘‘ wine-skins”’ 
isannotated, ‘‘ Thatis, skins used as bottles.” The margin is furnished 

‘with too much matter. The expressions “Many” and ‘Some 
ancient authorities ’’ are too vague to be of’real use. The altern- 
ate renderings are also too many. None but such as are nearly 
equal to those in the text should be given. The volume contains 
not a few that deserve no place there. 

The use of the italics should have been dispensed with in the 
translation. Whatever words are necessary to express the Greek 
original should have been given without indicating, or rather trying 
to indicate, necessary additions to the original when it is carried 
over into the English language.. Quotations from the Old Testament 
are printed in the same type with the rest of the text. Those 
from the poetical books are arranged in parallel lines, and so are 
the hymns in the first two chapters of Luke’s Gospel. We 
prefer italics for marking citations. 

The first rule laid down by the Committee of Convocation, viz., 
“To introduce as few alterations as possible into the text of the 

' Authorised Version consistently with faithfulness,” has been 
followed with considerable fidelity. We expressed our regret many 
months ago that the revisers had made alterations in the wording 
of the Lord’s Prayer. At the same time, there is no doubt that 
their reading ‘‘ the evil one”’ is the correct translation. 

The titles of the books of the New Testament as given in the 
version of 1611 are unchanged. This is a defect, for the heading 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which assigns it to the Apostle Paul, 
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1s undoubtedly incorrect. No modern scholar except Von Hofmann 
has ventured to maintain the Pauline authorship of a letter so 
Alexandrian in spirit. The revisers have properly discarded the 
summaries of chapters usually prefixed, as well as the notices at 
the head of pages or columns. 

Some passages once assumed to be parts of the original text are 
necessarily omitted, as 1 John v. 7, about the three heavenly 
witnesses; the words relating to the troubling of the pool by the 
angel in John v. 3, 4; Acts viii. 37, relating to the eunuch’s baptism 
by Philip; and Luke xxiii. 17. John vii. 53—viii. 11 is put in 
brackets ; Mark xvi. 9-20 has a marginal note attached. 

The reader who takes up the work will be immediately struck 
with the many improvements it presents. The result of ten years’ 
revision and re-revision, conducted by more than two dozen 
individuals, could hardly be other than emendation. One of these 
improvements is in 2 Timothy iii. 16, ‘‘ Every scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable,” &c. Again, in Luke ii. 2, ‘‘ This was the 
first enrolment made when Quirinius was governor of Syria,” the 
correct rendering appears. 

Notwithstanding the many excellences of the revised Testament, 
the result of careful and minute effort, it is impossible to assign it 
a very high standard of eminence or accuracy. In text, translation, 
and margin it is capable of improvement in various directions. 
There are needless changes, such as ‘‘ bring us not into temptation” 
in the Lord’s prayer ; ‘‘ hell of fire”’ for hell fire ; ‘‘ guard yourselves 
from idols”; ‘‘my little children ;’’ ‘‘ gained by the behaviour,” 
&e., for won; “I hold not my life of any account as dear unto 
myself;” ‘‘make ye no ado;” “prolonged his speech until 
midnight ;” ‘at the mouth of two or three witnesses ’’ (a translation 
of ezi), 

There are right readings and also right renderings which are not 
in the text. Examples of the former occur in Mark i. 1, where 
‘the Son of God” should be omitted, and in Rev. xii. 17, where 
‘and he stood” is read for and I stood. Of the latter we may 
refer to 2 Timothy i. 26, where the obscure clause occurs, ‘“‘ having 
been taken captive by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God;” 
to John iil. 8, ‘‘ born anew,” for from above ; and to Matthew vi. 27, 
“stature,” for age. In Colossians ii. 18, ‘‘ dwelling in” is not 
exact, neither is the marginal rendering, “taking his stand upon.” 
The marginal and textual renderings should often change places, as 
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in the case of “devils” (text), “demons” (margin), and 
“Comforter” (text), “Advocate” (margin). In Colossians ii. 15 
both text and margin are capable of correction. 

The prepositions might have been used more consistently. 
When sia relates to prophecy it is translated both by and through, 
chiefly the former. In Matthew i. 22 it is through; in ii. 5 by. 
Through should stand in all such cases. The division into 
paragraphs is susceptible of improvement in different places. Thus 
in the second chapter of the Hpistle to the Colossians the first 
fifteen verses should run together, without the sixth and seventh 
being put into a short paragraph. Several instances of neglect 
occur in italicising English words which have no equivalents in 
Greek; for example, ‘having blotted out the bond written in 
ordinances that was against us” (Colossians ii. 14), where written is 
supplied. 

It is impossible to congratulate the translators on their treatment 
of the difficult passage in Philippians ii. 6. The rendering of it is 
not accurate; and the marginal annotation ‘‘ being originally,” 
assigned to the Greek e& popdy, is surely wrong. The laboured 
notes of Bishop Lightfoot fail to make out this meaning. Nor is 
the version of Hebrews xi. 1 altogether happy, though it is 
important to put forth the sacred writer’s definition of faith as 
accurately as possible. ‘‘ Zhe proving of things not seen” fails to 
hit the exact sense of the Greek word, which occurs elsewhere 
only in 2 Timothy iii. 16. Though the Vulgate has argwmentum, 
1.€., proot, conviction is nearer the true meaning. The definite 
article, too, should be absent from the nouns asswrance and proving. 
The marginal rendering, ‘‘test,” for the latter, is no better than 
itself. The textual rendering of 1 Thess. iv. 14, ‘‘Them also that 
are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with Him,” is unsuited to 
the original; but the margin exhibits the true sense. Neither is 
the punctuation of Romans ix. 5 to be approved. Lachmann and 
Tischendorf properly put a full stop after xara odpxa. The latter’s 
eritical note, giving all the evidence fairly, is a contrast to the 
corresponding note in Dr. Tregelles’s edition, where dogmatic 
- prepossession is betrayed. The ordinary reading of Acts xx. 28 is 
retained, probably because the two oldest MSS. have it. Notwith- 
standing these external witnesses, the reading ‘‘church of the 
Lord,” adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, is 


preferable. Much, indeed, has been written to show that ‘ the 
F 
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church of God” should be considered the original, and “the church 
of the Lord” a derivative; but ‘‘ the blood of God” is a strange 
expression in the mouth either of St. Paul or St. Luke, and savours 
of alater time. The notes of De Wette and Tischendorf, are 
conclusive on the behalf of ‘‘ the Church of the Lord.” 

Several of the recommendations of the American Committe might 
have been adopted with advantage. The general excellence of the 
suggestions of the American revisers is undoubted, and they ought 
not to have been so often neglected. © 

Judged from the scholar’s point of view, the version is superior 
to the old one because it follows a better text, and corrects many. 
inaccurate renderings. What is most obvious is the small amount 
of material change. A conservative spirit pervades it. Perhaps 
this was a prudent measure on the whole, when we consider the 
sensitive orthodoxy of the English Church, or rather of those 
members whose influence was paramount among the revisers at the 
beginning, middle, and end. But might not one scholar of proved 
competence belonging to that same Church have done as much 
within ten years? Probably, indeed, he would have thought it 
waste of time to spend those years on the homeopathic revision of 
a venerable translation. Yet the volume, with all its shortcomings 
will do good, exorcizing from the minds of many simple people the ~ 
notion that the old version is infallibly inspired. It is a step in 
advance, preparing the way for a new and independent translation 
from another critical Greek text. 


GRAMMATICAL HRRORS IN REVISED VERSION. 


Mr. G. Washington Moon, author of ‘The Dean’s English,” 


remarks :—‘‘One passage is as follows:—‘ Lay not up fo 
yourselves treasures upon the earth, where moth and rust doth 
consume’ (Matt. vi. 19)... . The revisionists should have said, 


‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, where moth 
and rust consume,’ not ‘doth consume,’ for that is saying ‘ they 
doth !’ . . . In Matt, xxvii, 56, Tread ‘ Among whom was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee ;’ 1.e., those three was among them! This is 
culpable carelessness ; for, in the parallel passage in Mark xy. 40, 
it is said ‘Among whom were both Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James the less, andof Josesand Salome.’ Iftwo Mary’s 
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are plural, how can three Mary’s be singular? Iwas going to say 
that it is a singular error, but, unfortunately, it is not so, for there 
are others like it ; see Acts xvii. 34, where it is said, ‘ Among whom 
also was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, 
and others.’ In Mark iii. 33, Tread, ‘Who is my mother and my 
brethren?’ Who is they! ,Carelessness again, for the parallel 
passage in Matt. xii. 48, gives the inquiry grammatically, thus: 
‘Who is my mother, and who are my brethren ?’ The preface says, 
_ respecting parallel passages, ‘ Where, as in the case of the first three 
Evangelists, precisely the same clauses or sentences are found in 
more than one of the Gospels, it is necessary to. translate them in 
every place in the same way.’ In Rom. ix. 4, I read of the 
Israelites, ‘Whose is the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants 
and the giving of the law, and the service of God, andthe promises.” 
You see it says that all these things 7s theirs! Yet in the very next 
verse it correctly says, ‘ Whose ave the fathers?’ How can these 
errors be explained? I confess that Iam more than puzzled by them, 
when I reflect that the work is the result of ten years’ study. Again, 
in Eph. iii. 18, I read, ‘That ye may be strong to apprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth, and length, and height, and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge.’ 
It certainly passeth knowledge why the revisionists should have 
sent forth such English as this. In the passage quoted there are 
four things mentioned; and the revisionists speak of our being 
strong to apprehend what they is! We should need to be 
‘strong, indeed to ‘apprehend’ why they is spoken of in this 
singular manner. ‘The revisionists say in the preface, ‘We have 
acted on the general principle of printing in italics words which 
did not appear to be necessarily involved in the Greek.’ That 
being so, the word ‘was,’ in Heb. ix. 4, is indisputably their own ; 
and I ask them to explain its presence there. The passage is, 
- ‘Wherein was a golden pot holding the manna, and Aaron’s rod 
that budded, and the tables of the covenant,’ &c. These things 
was there. And more: In James iii. 10, I read as follows—‘ Out of 
the same mouth cometh forth blessing and cursing.’ To which I 
say, Doth they ?”’ 
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Literary Notaces. 


« 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the books sent 
to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is unjust to praise 
worthless books; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 
In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


THe DovBLE CoLLAPSE OF CHARLES BrapiAuGcH, M.P., IN Two 
DEBATES WITH THE Rev. J. Lawson. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall ; and Wade & Co. 


a 

It has often been questioned by men of sterling piety and great 
ability whether platform debates do any real good, calculated, 
as they must be, in the excitement of public speaking to produce 
bitterness and ill-feeling not only between the combatants, but 
also between the antagonistic parties in the audience. Still it is 
sometimes necessary to engage in such controversies, if only to 
show that Christian truth can hold its own in a fair fight against 
all comers. To a written debate—and this is one—the above named 
objection does not apply, at least, not with anything like the same 
force. Mr. Lawson is an able and popular Congregational minister 
at West Hartlepool, and has twice debated with Mr. Bradlaugh. 
The first time on the question, ‘‘ Has Man a Soul?” and the 
second on whether ‘‘ Atheism is the True Theory of the Universe.” 
The two debates, which took place at an interval of some years, 
are issued in the volume before us, which comprises something like 
160 pages, and is sold at one shilling. Regarding the result of the 
discussion, there cannot be twoopinions. Mr. Lawson is not only 
an acute reasoner, but he is also a profound thinker, and well 
versed in metaphysics. We recommend our readers to procure 
these able debates, 
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THE Crossinc SWEEPERS: oR, WEE STAN aND Lirrin Liew, a TALE 
oF ORPHAN Lirs. By Mrs. W. Oupina. London: Eliot Stock, 
Paternoster Row. 


This little book will not only win its way by the charm of the story, 
but will touch many a young heart by its tenderness and its truth- 
fulness. There is much power in one or two of the conversa- 
tions which are exquisite in their naturalness, and their gentle 
religiousness. Children’s books, in our day, are almost as plentiful 
- as primroses. Yet there does not seem to the little folks to be 
too many of either. This is one of those books that have the 
freshness of spring flowers on them, and so are sure of a 
welcome. 


Toe Human Race, and oTHER Sermons. By late Rev. 
Freprerick Ropertson, M.A. Second Edition: London: 
Kegan, Paul, & Co. 


It is now some years since ‘“‘ The Homilist” called the attention of 
its readers to the first volume of sermons which appeared bearing the 
name of Frederick W. Robertson. This was, we understand, one 
of the first, if not the first, literary notices of the works of this 
remarkable man. It was so enthusiastically appreciated that 
Captain Robertson, the father of the illustrious author, addressed 
to the Editor a beautiful letter of grateful acknowledgment. 
- Amongst the many very pleasing experiences which we have had 
during a somewhat long editorship, this reminiscence is one of the 
most fragrant. ‘‘The Homilist,” which recognised in the first volumes 
aman of distinguished genius, inspired with the divine thought and 
sympathy, and endowed with didactic attributes of the highest 
~ order, recognises in this volume the same lofty characteristics. The 
Editor of this volume (who has the honour of being his son) says 
in his preface ‘‘ The great majority of these sermons composing the 
present volume, are taken from the outline or skeleton draft which 
my father usually prepared before delivery, but of which a few 
specimens only have been preserved. It will be seen by the preface 
to the fourth series that it was originally intended to publish them 
as ‘Pulpit Notes,’ but in arranging them for the press, I became 
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convinced that if the volume were to be rendered sufficiently com- 
plete for purposes of home reading, it would be impossible to print 
the notes in all cases exactly as they stood. On the other hand, 
it wag evident that additions of any kind would deprive the notes 
of much of their suggestiveness and concentrated force; and the 
question thus lay between the danger of limiting the practical use- 
fulness of the sermons themselves and that of lowering the literary 
reputation of their author. On reflection I decided to encounter 
the latter risk, but at the same time to guard against it as far as 
possible by this explanation of the manner in which the notes have 
been treated. While adhering, therefore, with scrupulous fidelity 
to the text—no syllable of which has been either altered or omitted 
—I have, in certain instances, partly filled up the skeleton by sup- 
plying such unimportant words as seemed requisite to complete the 
sentence, or render the sense at once intelligible to the hearer if 
the sermon should be read aloud. It is hardly necessary to add 
that in no single instance has a whole sentence been interpolated.” 
This volume will, undoubtedly, attain what it deserves, a circulation 
equal to its predecessors. 


Lays oF Romance AnD Cartvatry. By W. Stewart Ross 
London: Stewart & Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps. 

Here are twenty-one short poems, some founded on old historic 
facts, and some on legendary incidents, many of which are of tragic 
interest. These are stated at the head of most of the compositions. 
It requires a poet to interpret and appreciate a poet, and as we 
are unconscious of the mystic faculty and fire, we hesitate to 
pronounce judgment on such works. Albeit these ‘Lays’ seem to 
us breezy with the breath, radiating with the fires, and redolent 


with the melodies of those who dwell on the divine heights of 
Parnassus. 


BisteE Tracepires. By Ricnarp Heneist Horne. London: 
Newman & Co., 43, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 

The prefatory note to this book may serve to show the nature 
and purpose of the work. ‘The early Christian apologists ana- 
thematised the Greek mysteries, but no sooner did Christianity 
become the faith of the civilised world than—as Mr. Maccoll has 
pointed out, attempts were made to vivify the faith of the early 
converts, and enlist new proselytes by means of dramatic represen- 
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tations. Hence sprung up the mystery and miracle plays, and the 
moralities which for ages nurtured the piety and instructed the minds 
of the rude people to whom books could not speak, and in whose 
ears the sermons of the churchmen were but the windy ethics of 
the Schools. Wyckliffe and his followers launched fulminations 
againstthem. But Martin Luther, whose robust mind saw in them 
an effective aid to his propaganda, gave them his sanction on the 
ground that ‘such spectacles often do more good and produce more 
impression than sermons.’ Hence, throughout Sweden and 
Denmark they were long popular: and even up to the close of the 
16th, and beginning of the 17th, centuries, when Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. often witnessed them, they flourished in 
England. To this day their influence may be seen in the Cornish 
acting of ‘St. George and the Dragon,’ and ‘ Beelzebub.’” The 
tragedies consist of John the Baptist; or, the Valour of the Soul— 
Rahman ; the Apocryphal book of Job’s wife—and Judas Iscariot, a 
mystery. Concerning the last the author says, ‘‘1t had frequently 
occurred to me that the story of Judas Iscariot contained elements 
of a tragedy of a more terrible kind than could be developed from 
any other event in history; but for the first idea of attempting it, 
I am indebted to an Ordination Sermon delivered by the late 
Archbishop Wateley. It was printed at the earnest request of many 
priests and deacons.” The conception of the work is original, and 
the execution displays a, Scriptural knowledge, a discernment of 
character, a dramatic faculty, and a poetic genius ofno mean order. 


Kant AND HIS ENGLISH Critics. A COMPARISION oF CRITICAL 
AND Ewpreican Pumosoray. By Joun Watson, M.A., LL.D. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose, St. Vincent Street. 

‘‘ Tn this work,” says the learned author, “an attemptis made 
to point out the misconceptions of its real nature that still prevent 
-Kant’s theory of knowledge from being estimated on its merits, 
| notwithstanding the large amount of light recently cast upon it,. 
and to show in detail that the Critique of Pure Reason raises, and 
partially solves, a problem that the English Empirical Psychology 
can hardly be said to touch.” The headings of the various chapters 
of this book, of which there are twelve, will reveal its contents 
and explain its purpose: The Problem and Method of the Critique 
of Pure Reason—Mr. Balfour’s Criticism of the Transcendental 
Method—The fa priori Conditions of Perception— Mr. Sidgwick’s 
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View of the Refutation of Idealism—The a priori Conditions of 
Knowledge in General—The Categories and Schemata—Relations 
of Metaphysic and Psychology—Examinatian of G. H. Lewes 
Theory of Knowledge—The Principles of Judgment—Dr. Stirling’s 
Interpretation—Proof of the Principles of Judgment—Objections 
to Kant’s Proofs of Substantiality and Causality Examined—The 
Metaphysic of Nature—Comparision of the Critical and Empirical 
Conceptions of Nature—The Distinction of Noumena and Pheno- 
mena in Kant and Spencer—Imperfect Development of Kant’s 
Theory of Knowledge—Examination of Kant’s Distinction of 
Sense. There are but few even of the reading and studious 
classes who are interested in such abstruse subjects as are dis- 
cussed in this volume ; and fewer still even of those who write on 
such subjects possess the necessary qualifications. Dr. Watson 
shows himself in every page fully equal to the task he has under- 
taken, and has produced a volume classic and authoritative on 
Kantean philosophy. 


1 


THe Doctrines oF ANNIHILATION AND UNIveRSALISM. By Rev. 
THomas Woop. London: Wesleyan Conference Office, City 
Road. 

We are glad to receive a second and enlarged edition of this work, 

- in which the doctrines of Annihilation and Universalism are exhi- 
bited in the light of reason, analogy, and revelation; in which also 
we have some critical notes and a review of ‘Salvator Mundi.” 
Although we cannot regard a deep concern for our futuré as an 
element of Christly piety, but otherwise (for we are to “take no 
anxious thought for the morrow,” and if there were no future, our 
obligation to love supremely the Supreme One with all our hearts, 
wouldbe as binding as ever), and though we have always felt a 
repugnance both to the doctrine of eternal suffering and annihila- 
tion, we have yet a high appreciation of this work. It states in aclear, 
scholarly, and Catholic way the principal points of the great con- 
troversy, and that with a profound respect for orthodox inter- 
pretations of Scripture. The writer’s criticism on ‘“‘ Salvator Mundi” 
shows that he is able to measure swords with the able author of that 
book, Asa defence of the orthodox doctrine we know of nothing 
better. It is controversial, but free from acrimony ; decisive, 
but not dogmatic. ‘Prove all things.” 


Leading Homily. 


GOD IN THE ASPECT OF A COMFORTER. 


‘For, WHEN WE WERE COME INTO MacEDONIA, OUR FLESH 
HAD NO REST, BUT WE WERE TROUBLED ON EVERY SIDE; 
- WITHOUT WERE FIGHTINGS, WITHIN WERE FEARS. NEVER- 
THELESS GOD, THAT COMFORTETH THOSE THAT ARE CAST 
DOWN, COMFORTED US BY THE COMING oF Titus; AND NoT 
BY HIS COMING ONLY, BUT BY THE CONSOLATION WHEREWITH 
HE WAS COMFORTED IN YOU, WHEN HE TOLD US YOUR EARNEST 
DESIRE, YOUR MOURNING, YOUR FERVENT MIND TOWARD ME; 
$0 THAT I REJOICED THE MORE.” 2 Cor. vil. 5-7. 


S ORASMUCH as God does not present Himself 
47 to the eye, does not address the ear, and 


Bs does not submit Himself to be touched, in 


short, is a Spirit, we are more or less in danger of 
s) p) Co) 


entertaining the notion that He and the world are 
nothing to each other. That He has to do with the 
world and its affairs is not matter of observation, like 
an eclipse, a fall of rain, or the flow and ebb of the 
tide, but matter of reasoning and reflection. ‘The 
continuance of the system of things of which we form 
a part, and the carrying out of the moral and physical 
WoL. xuxIx.- No. 2. G 
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acts of His intelligent creatures into their natural issues, 
are proofs that God is no uninterested spectator of what 
goes on in this lower world, but that He charges Him- 
self with its preservation and government. According 
to the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘all things 
are naked and open unto the eyes of Him with whom 
we have to do.” Literally it is “‘ with whom is our 
account,” and what is true of us is true of all other 
creatures, sentient and insentient. Of His own will 
God concerns Himself with us, and to an extent of 
which we have no proper conception. His relation to 
us as our Creator, and therefore as our Proprietor, 
renders it fitting that He should take to do with us, to 
say nothing of His infinitely glorious character, in 
virtue of which He does all the good possible, in one 
- worid as wellas another. More than the (human) ‘heart 
and flesh crieth out for the living God.” What is there 
of God’s making that does not? And to whom is this. 
known, if not to God Himself? The want of God 
is universal, and what should we think of God if, 
knowing this, He were to proceed on the principle of 
denying Himself and His services to all classes of His 
creatures? It would be impossible to think favourably. 
What is the teaching of the Bible on this subject ? 
Does it teach that the world and God stand apart — 
from each other like two monuments in a city or a 
cemetery ? Certainly not. On the contrary, it teaches 
throughout its pages that God has to do with the world, 
and all that it contains. He preserves and rules it; 
and He alone is possessed of the necessary qualifications. 
They are utterly mistaken who speak of the world, or 
a single object in it, as abandoned by God, as nothing 
to Him. 'Thatis not the view of God brought under 
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notice in the text, or the view of God held by the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles. If he had conceived of God 
as giving Himself no concern about men and their 
doings, especially as giving Himself no concern about 
His own children and their experiences of life, he would 
not, after telling us in verse 5 of ‘the great fight of 
afflictions,’ which He and Timothy had to endure in 
Macedonia, have added: ‘“‘Nevertheless God that comfort- 
eth,” &c. Paul’s belief was that “the eyes of the Lord 
were upon the rightgous, and his ears open unto their 
cry,” and that, guided by the knowledge which He had 
of their circumstances, His hand was continually 
working in their behalf; and a belief of this kind must 
have been ‘‘meat and drink” to Him. It never occurred 
to him to trace the deeds of persecutors to God, or 
blame Him for their hatred and opposition to the Gospel 
and its friends, but he traced whatever good fell to his lot 
to God as its ultimate source. He was not one who rested 
in second causes, and it would be well if his example 
in this repect were followed by the Christians of the 
present day. ‘To rest in second causes is always as 
_unphilosophical as it is injurious. ‘‘ Nevertheless God 
that comforteth,” &c. 

In the “‘ Biblical Museum,” the text is felicitously 
divided by Comper Gray into four heads, and in further 
discoursing upon it, it is my intention to avail myself 

_of his divisions. We have then (1) the ailment: “cast 
down;” (2) the Patient: Paul; (3) the Physician : 
God; (4) the Remedy: comfort. I begin with :— 

I. The ammenr. ‘‘Cast down.” Contact with 
persons in a dejected state of mind is not pleasant. 
We are apt, through the operation of the law of sym- 
pathy, to be similarly affected ; and when this occurs, 
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departure from their presence gives a sense of relief. 
We part from them glad that their dejection is not 
ours, and conscious of a wish, if our hearts be full of 
the milk ot human kindness, that a change for the 
better may soon take place in them. Assuredly the 
dejected are not objects of envy ; and it would be strange 
if they were, for what is dejection ? It is a condition of 
mind made up of three elements—weakness, sorrow, 
and despondency ; and each of them is an undesirable 
element. Such elements, instead of attracting, repel. 
No dejection at all is preferable to even a little. This 
the dejected as a class readily admit, but the difh- 
culty is to protect ourselves from dejection amid the 
changes to which we and all the things that surround us 
are liable. There is much to cast us down—to floor us 
as we go on through life. The young may call this in 
question, but those who have lived any length of time 
in the world yield a ready assent to the statement. 
The causes of dejection are sometimes beyond control, 
and sometimes not. To remove it when, e.g.,it originates 
in a diseased state of the body is the work of the 
skilful physician: mere talk is useless. So long as the 
cause remains, it will operate, but it often springs from 
causes over which we have no control. Nota few are cast 
down without sufficient reason. If they were to take 
in the truth, and the whole truth, their experience 
would be different. Sickness has a tendency to cast us 
down, bereavement has a similar tendency, so have 
poverty and the pressure of difficulties. So have 
recurring losses, disappointments, and dangers. Unless 
we fortify ourselves against them, they are sure to have 
a discouraging and depressing effect. Unkind criticisms 
and contemptuous treatment, accidents to, and folly in 
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those whom we love, tend to cast us down, as does also 
the thwarting of our plans time after time, whether 
designed to promote our own interest or the interest of 
our neighbours. But be the causes what they may, 
the cast down are undoubtedly ailing ones. This is the 
light in which they see themselves, and are seea by 
others. Who would not rather have the consciousness 
of strength, joy, and hope, than be weighed down by 
weakness, sorrow, and despondency ? Notice— 
II.—The Patirent—Paul, and to his name may be 
added that of Timothy. Dejection was experienced by 
both during their stay in Macedonia, where they had to 
contend with ‘‘ fightings without” and “‘ fears within.” 
Ah ! it is httle wonder that the sea of troubles which 
kept surging over them had a damping influence upon 
them. Dejection is not only an ailment but a 
common ailment. What proportion those who are 
down in spirit bear to those who are up I cannot tell. 
God alone knows, but dejection is not confined to the 
unbelieving and the wicked. They do not enjoy exemp- 
tion from it, and other things being equal, they are 
oftener and more easily cast down than those of an 
“opposite character. Satiety, ennui, and lowness of 
spirits haunt the terminus of vice. Not many of any 
class or country are in a position to testify that they 
have never known what it was to be cast down. = For- 
tune must have been very indulgent if much has not 
happened to make us low in spirits, or feel weak, sad, 
and despondent. Most of us have had our moments, 
hours, days of dejection, and if it has not lasted longer, 
we ought to be the more thankful. The unconverted 
have not a monopoly of dejection. It is a frequent 
experience with the people of God, more perhaps on 
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account of others than their own account. Paul knew 
what it was to be cast down, so did Timothy, so did 
all the Apostles, and there has been a continuance of 
dejection all along the Christian ages up to the present 
time. It is not peculiar to Christians to be cast down, 
but they are not exempt from the feeling of dejection. 
At the time that Titus joined Paul and Timothy in 
Macedonia they were in need of comfort, aud when I 
read the words, ‘‘ Nevertheless God that comforteth 
those that are cast down” &c., I realise two things: (1) 
That Paul and Timothy were human, like ourselves, 
and (2) That their condition on earth was not essentially 
different from our own. It depended on the course 
which things took, whether their feeling would be one 
of depression or elation. When things were bright 
and promising they were elated; when they were dark 
and threatening they were cast down. Hence it is 
unreasonable to expect that all our lives we shall be 
strangers to dejection, and when it visits us, we 
ought not conclude that itis any evidence that God is 
offended with us. If Paul and Timothy had been less 
concerned than they were about the spread of the 
Gospel, the opposition which they met with in Mace- 
donia would have sat lighter upon them. Notice — 

Til. The Puysician—God. ‘‘ Nevertheless God,” 
&c. Whence came the trouble of which Paul and 
Timothy had experience in Macedonia? From men, 
and this answer is not inconsistent with the lines of the 
paraphrase— 


‘“‘ Though trouble spring not from the dust, 
Nor sorrow from the ground, 
Yet ills on ills by heaven’s decree, 
In man’s estate are found.” 
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Where sin is, there is trouble, and there trouble 
ought to be. If any one were to say that the trouble 
from which Paul and Timothy suffered in Macedonia 
came from the devil’s hand, I should not object, 
because a favourite mode with him of inflicting trouble 
on the servants of God is the indirect. He employs man 
as his tool. Accordingly Paul thus writes to the saints in 
Rome, ‘‘ And the God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly.” Whence came the comfort 
referred to in the text? The ailment was trouble, 
the remedy was comfort. Who was the physician ? 
It was God. ‘‘ Nevertheless God,” &c. This was 
Paul’s account of the matter, and there is every 
reason why we should accept it as philosophically 
correct. In what a beautiful aspect God is here 
presented! I would that He were oftener thought of 
as a Comforter, the Comforter of those that are cast 
down. Parents have much to doin the way of comfort- 
ing thew children,,and a prime comforter a mother 
is. She knows as it were by instinct how to soothe a 
suffering child, whether the seat of it be the little 
hand, or head, or heart, and God has a great deal to do 
in the character of a comforter. Lmparting comfort 
forms no inconsiderable part of His work, and it is 
work in which He takes pleasure. There is such a 
thing as false comfort, but with that God should not 
be associated. From all that is false God stands farther 
off than the east is from the west; but He is the source 
of all the true comfort which men experience. If it 
come directly, He is the source of it; if it 
come indirectly or in a circuitous way, He is still the 
Source of it. This must have been Paul’s idea, other- 
wise he would not have thus expressed himself, 
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« Nevertheless God that comforeth us,” &c. Is a gift 
the less a gift from me that I send it by a messenger or 
through the post? Paul and Timothy were no doubt 
tempted to think that God did not know, or did not 
care, that they were in trouble, or that he was unable 
to help them, but they did not yield to the temptation, 

and it was fortunate that they did not. Such thoughts 

are from beneath, and never should be entertained. Itis 
for God to determine when and how to comfort His 
suffering children. ‘That He will, in His own time, may 
be regarded as a certainty, for He is the Comforter of 
them that are cast down. Asa Comforter He never failed 
the apostles. The more tribulation that man’s or 
Satan’s hand put into the one scale, the more comfort 
God put into the other. Listen to their testimony, 
‘Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all 
comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that 
we may be able to comfort them who are in any trouble 
by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted 
of God. For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, 
so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ.” Indeed, 
so far as the giving of comfort to Christians is concerned, 
God has undergone no change since the days of the 
Apostles, When they arein a fit state to receive it, com- 
fort comes, sooner or later, and whether it come directly 
or indirectly, they should connect God with it. It was 
by the coming of Titus that God comforted Paul ana 
Timothy; and not by his coming only, but by the good 
tidings which he brought with respect to the Corinthians 

their ardour for Paul, their sorrow for’ all the wren’ 
which they, as a Church, had tolerated and done, and 
their zeal in a good sense for Paul personally, and fo; 
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the cause which he represented. But that did not 
hinder Paul from tracing the comfort which flowed into 
his heart, in connection with the arrival of Titus on the 
scene, and the intercourse which he had with him, up 
to God. He looked beyond Titus. Titus was but the 
channel, God was the Fountain-Head, or the efficient 
cause, and if he had not associated God as Physician 
with the cure of the ailment, Paul would have been 
the more to blame that, as John Howe remarks, ‘It 
is our own thoughts that must always be the immediate 
ministers either of our trouble or comfort, though as to 
the latter, God only is the supreme Author. It is God 
that comforts those that are cast down, but He does 
so by their own thoughts bemg employed to that 
purpose, and not without them.’ God permitted the 
trouble which came upon Paul and Timothy in Mace- 
donia, and He sent the comfort which followed in due 
course, and it pleased Him to send it in the person 
of Titus. 

If when trouble comes upon us in the service of 
Christ and His gospel, comfort is to be our portion, it is 
to God we must look. Paul recognises no comforter of 
the cast down except God, and it is of no practical 
importance how comfort is sent, whether directly or 
indirectly. If the latter method be chosen, let us rise 
above the messenger to God Himself. He is truly 
designated ‘the God of all comfort,” and what comfort 
it should give us in the hour of trouble, which is not of 
our seeking or bringing to pass, to remember that it 
is He that ‘‘Comforteth those that are cast down!” 
Notice :— 

IV. The remepy—Comfort. ‘‘ Nevertheless God that 
comforteth them ... . comforted us,” &c. 
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Trouble is anything which weakens, disturbs, or 
dispirits. Comfort is anything which increases strength, 
heightens joy, or enlivens hope. This is substantially the 
meaning which we attach to it when we call the bounties 
of Providence ‘ creature-comforts,”” when we describe a_ 
house as comfortable, and when parents pronounce a son 
or daughter a comfort to them, . 

Comfort is thus the cure for trouble, and the coming 
of Titus was an instance of its application. The 
comfort would not be all on one side. This is not 
probable, but there is no mention of the comfort which 
Titus derived from a renewal of intercourse with Paul 
and Timothy. We are simply told that his timely 
arrival operated comfortingly on the minds of Paul and 
Timothy. It was attended by an increase of strength, 

joy, and hope. It may not have been the intention of 
Titus to comfort them, but this was the effect produced, 
and not unnaturally, considering that he was the 
bearer of gratifying intelligence concerning the Christian 
Church in Corinth. The coming of Titus did not put 
a stop to the persecution in progress, but it did what 
was equivalent—it fitted them for the heroic endurance 
of it, and nerved them anew for the conflict with ignor- 
ance, error, and evil. The ‘“‘ grace’ which Paul received 
was tantamount to the plucking out of the thorn in his 
flesh. To supply me with money to pay a debt is equiva- 
lent to cancelling or forgiving it. In a word, the coming 
of Titus comforted, strengthened, and cheered Paul and 
Timothy, and did them the more good that they traced 
the comfort to its right source—God. 

It is recorded of Rachel that, refusing to be com- 
forted, she went on sorrowing for her dead children, 
but Paul and Timothy acted differently. They wel- 
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comed with grateful hearts the comfort which, in the 
wise and watchful Providence of God, came to them. 
And this is the course which, when trouble assails us, 
we should adopt. Whatever comfort God sends, 
though it should be only acrumb, and by whomsoever it 
may be conveyed, we should thankfully accept, and share 
to the fullest extent with others. ‘I will not leave 
you comfortless” (orphans), was Christ’s promise to 
the disciples, and it has been fulfilled in the experience 
of Christians in all ages and lands. ‘There is no 
comforter to compare with God, and He delights to 
act the Comforter. Indeed, all comfort worthy of the 
name proceeds from Him, and we should aspire to be 
workers together with Him in the department of 
comfort. We should avoid increasing the trouble that 
is in the world, but do our best to apply the remedy 
for it—comfort. Titus was not equal to Paul, and yet 
he was the chosen channel of comfort to him. All of 
us can make ourselves of some use as comforters. We 
work in the line of that Spirit (one of whose names 
is ‘‘the Comforter’’) when we endeavour to comfort our 
sisters and brothers; and they can never be themselves 
without comfort who give comfort to others. 
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‘¢But Thou wilt heal the broken heart, 
Which like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 


««Then sorrow, touch’d by Thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray, 
As darkness shows us worlds of light, 
We could not see by day.” Moore. 
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The Preacher's Homuletical 


Commentary. 


HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS. 


Our Purrosn.—Many learned and deyout men have gone Philologically through this 
TRHELIM, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results of their inquiries in 
volume; within the reach of every Biblical student, To do the mere verbal hermeneutics of 
this boo.«, even as weil as it has been done, would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way 
of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet 
received, and to this work we here ccm-nit ourselves, determining to employ the best results 
of modern Biblical scholarship. 


Our Mbrtaop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1) THE HisToRY 
of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living character ;~and 
the key, therefore, to uniock the meaning and reach the spirit of the words is a knowledge 
of the men and circumstances that the poet sketches with his lyric pencil—(2) ANNOTATIONS 
of the passages. ‘his willinclude short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, phrase 
or allusion that may occur.—(3) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A knowledge of the main 
drift of an author is amongst the most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning.— 
(4) The HomiteTics of the passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to 
group the Divine ideas that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and 


indicate such sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministratious. 


No. ClLxX. 
The Workings of the Eternal Will. 


‘WHEN IsRAEL WENT ouT oF Heyprt,”’ &¢.—Psalm cxiv. 1-8. 
Hisrory:—The date and 
author of this Psalm are 
unknown. It is marked by | 
characteristic brevity, force, 
rapidity, intense faith, per- 
sonification of natural objects, 
and by choice of a subject, the 
miracles of Exodus exclu- 
sively, which suggest a very 
early date. These miracles of 
Exodusare frequentlyreferred 
to by the Psalmist and the 
‘Prophets. It is hard to 
imagine any hypothesis, ex- 
cept the truth of the grand 


events alluded to, which 
could have led to such an 
echo of them throughout all 
generations of Jews.’’— 
Canon Cook. The glowing 
picture of the deliverance 
from Egypt would no doubt 
represent the thoughts and 
feelings of the newly restored 
captives from Babylon, 
ANNOTATIONS :—Ver. 1. “When 
Israel went out of Egypt, the 
house of Jacob, from a people 
of strange language.’ The 
Greek and Latin versions 
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render this, ‘‘ barbarous” and 
“foreign” languages. The 
language of Egypt was a 
strange and barbarous lan- 
guage. Hence Joseph in 
Egypt spoke to his brethren 
by an interpreter (Genesis 
xlii. 23), and a difference of 
language existed from the 
beginning of their inter- 
course. 


Ver. 2.— Judah was his sanc- 
tuary.” Shiloh was in 
Ephraim, and Gibeon in 
Benjamin. Zion was taken 
by David, was annexed to 
Judah, and became a per- 
manent sanctuary. ‘‘ Israel 
His dominion.” ‘‘The idea 
here is that God, by His 
miracles in EHxodus, pur- 
chased for Himself an in- 
heritance.”—Canon Cook, 


Ver. 3-7.—‘The sea saw it, and 
fled; Jordan was driven 
back.” What a grandly poetic 
representation we have here 
and in the three following 
verses of the agitation of 
nature! ‘ The sea saw” God 
in His majestic presence and 
power ; ‘and fled,” a poetical 
description of its dividing, to 
let the people pass over. 
‘« Jordan was driven back.” 
Turned backward. These two 
events opened and closed 
the migration of the people. 
“The mountains.” The tops 


of the range of mountains 
on which the law-giving took 
place. <‘‘ The hills,” the ad- 
jacent heights, ‘‘ skipped luke 
rams.’ A poetic description 
of the concussion caused by 
the thunder and lightning 
that accompanied the divine 
presence. “ What aleth 
thee, O thow sea, that thou 
fleddest ?’ The scene is still 
before the mind of the poet. 
As there has been no mention 
of God by name, the question 
is highly pertinent in poetic 
style. The various objects 
of nature are personified. 
‘‘ Tremble.’ The answer is 
put in the form of an admoni- 
tion.  ‘ Before the Lord,” 
the Governor of the universe 
of nature. <‘'The Gods of 
Jacob,’ who is one in His 
essence as well as universal 
in His power. ‘‘ Who turned,” 
&e. There is no greater 
demonstration of creative 
power than turning the rock 
into a fountain of water, and 
none in nature more benefi- 
cent. “ The fant.” A term 
contrasting the hardness of 
the rock with the softness of 
the water.—Dr. Murphy. 


ARGUMENT :—This is a poetic 
celebration of God’s power 
both over mind and matter 
in conducting the children of 
Israel out of Egypt into the 
land of Promise. 
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Homrztics :—The whole Psalm may be taken as an 
‘Ilustration of the workings of the eternal will. God 
has awit. He does not move automatically, or by a 
plind Omnipotent instinct, but by an intelligent and 
sovereign will. He doeth all things after the “‘ counsel 
of His own will.” The universe is but His will in 
form and action. It is the primordeal, the propelling 
and presiding force of all forces and motions. The 
Psalm leads us to look at this Uternal will in two 
aspects— 

I. As acting on moran minp. In the deliverance of 
the Jews from Egyptian bondage, it acted both on 
the Egyptian mind and on the Hebrew mind. First : 
This will acted on the Egyptian mind disastrously. 
The whole mind of Pharaoh and his host were in 
strong opposition to the exodus of the Jews. ‘ Who 
is the Lord that we should obey Him?” ‘This was its. 
attitude. But that mind was terrified, overcome and 
overwhelmed by the Divine will. It acted, we say, 
digastrously. Whose fault was this? Not God’s. (1) 
Man can resist the Divine will. Herein is his distin- 
guishing power. He can either fall in with it, or 
resist it. ‘This power is the grand characteristic and 
glory of his nature. This binds him to moral govern- 
ment, and renders him accountable for his conduct. (2) 
His resistance is hisruin. To go against the Eternal 
will is to go against the Jaws of nature, the current of 
the universe, the eternal conditions of well-being. It 
is a thousand times more ruinous than to go ane 
the express train in the height of its velocity. Ac 
quiescence to the Divine will is heaven, neuen 
to the Divine will is hell. ‘Brine hither thos 
mine enemies that would not have. me to ae 
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over them,’ &c. Alas, is not the Hternal will now 
resisted amongst men? “Ye do always resist the 
Spit.” Are not those who resist everywhere ruining 
themselves ? Secondly: This will acted on the Hebrew 
mind remedially. (1) It brought Israel out of Egypt. 
Unless the Divine will had influenced the teeming 
multitudes of the chosen tribes, there would have been 
no effort to follow Moses, no effort to break away from 
their thraldom. (2) It brought Israel in blessed re- 
lationship to God. ‘Judah was his sanctuary, and 
Israel lis dominion.” |The term “sanctuary” is. 
elsewhere (Psalm Ixxvi. 54; Hxodus xix. 6) applied 
to Palestine, and Palestine was a land where the 
theocracy, the residence, and the reign ot God was 
established. By coming out of Egypt, Israel came into 
the special presence and special superintendence of 
God. Thus ever, those who follow the Divine will, 
will enter into Canaan ; in other words, will come into: 
close fellowship with the source of all blessedness. The 
Psalm leads us to look at the Eternal will— 

Il. As acting on MATERIAL NATURE. ‘ The sea saw 
it and fled, Jordan was driven back.’ Here the “ sea,’ 
“ Jordan,” “ mountains,” “ little hills,” and the “ flinty 
rock,” are poetically represented as moved by the 
Divine will. The sea fleeing, the river reversing its 
course, the massive ‘‘ mountains skipping like rams,’ 
the flinty rock pouring out “fountains of waters.” 
. Though there is, perhaps, the exaggeration of poetry 
in this, it is historic fact (see Exodus xix. 4, and 
Exodus xiv. 21; Joshua ili. 16; see also Heb. in. 3-6). 
Two remarks we make concerning the action of the 
Divine will on material nature. First: It is always 
effective. Whatever result is purposed in material 
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nature is accomplished by a volition. God has only 
to will a material phenomenon, and it occurs, “He 
spake, and it was done.” Mountains shall leap from 
their rocky foundations, oceans shall divide, rivers 
shall reverse their courses, and the laws of nature alter 
their action, should He so will. Nothing in material 
nature comes between His will and the result purposed. 
Not so in moral mind. Secondly: Its action on 
matter is philosophically exciting. ‘‘ What ailed thee, 
O thou sea, that thow fleddest ? thou Jordan that thow 
wast driven back ?”’ The motions of matter are con- 
stantly exciting the philosophic in the human soul— 
the element of inquiry. Would that philosophy would 
not pause in its inquiries until it traced all the forms 
and motions of matter to the Eternal will! It was that 
will that was now working in the mountains, in the 
hills, and the rocks. Thirdly: Its action on matter is 
sometimes terrific. ‘Tremble, thow earth, at the 
presence of the Lord.” How often men are terrified by 
the action of the Divine will on the material world ! 
When strange comets sweep the heavens, when the 
oceans overflow their boundaries, when volcanoes rive 
the mountains, when hurricanes bear devastation over 
sea and land, when loud thunders make the earth to 
tremble and the hills resound, men stand in awe, they 
tremble “‘ at the presence of the Lord.” 


Conciusion.—Realise God’s will in all, both in mind 
and matter, He who says that all is God is a Pan- 
theist, and ignores the Divine personality. But he who 
believes that God is all, is a Christian theist, for He is 
all, and all in all, the Cause, Proprietor, Means, and 
End of all things but sin. 
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HOMILETIC GLANCES AT THE -GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN. 


[As our purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
briefest and most suggestive form of Sermonic Outlines, we must refer our readers to the 
following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of the book, and 
elso for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works we shall especially consult 
ure :—‘ Introduction to New Testament,” by Bleek; “‘Commentary on Johu,”’ by Tholuck; 
“ Commentary on John,” by Heugstenberg ; ‘“ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,” by 
Westcott; “‘the Gospel History,” by Ebrard; ‘Our Lord’s Divinity,” by Liddon; ‘St. 
John’s Gospel,” by Oosterzee ; ‘‘ Doctrine o1 the Person of Christ,” by Dorner, Lange, Sears, 
Farrer, etc., etc.] 


NowOXXY. 


The Apostolic Community. 


‘“‘7 HAVE MANIFESTED THY NAME UNEO THE MEN wHICcH THou 
GAVEST MB,” &c.—John xvii. 6-8.* 


Exposition: — Ver. 6. “TI 
have manifested.” Edavépwra 
Thy name.’- Thy holy 


in Christ. They were God’s 
in more than name, and 
therefore when Christ was 


character. ‘‘ Unto the men 
which (whom) Thow gavest me 
out of the world.” Christ here 
regards His Apostles as a 
body separated from the 
world, and entrusted to His 
spiritual care. ‘‘ Thine they 
were and Thou gavest them to 
me.”’ ‘The meaning of these 
words is that they were 
morally prepared by the 
earlier manifestation of God 
for the fuller manifestation 


revealed to them, they recog- 
nised Him of whom Moses 
and the prophets did speak 
(Compare chap. i.37).”’-—New 
Testament Commentary, by 
Bishop Ellicott. 


Ver. 7. ‘ Now they have known 


that all things whatsoever 
Thou hast given me are of 
Thee.” Christ here asserts 
what they had just before 
attested. ‘‘ Now we are sure 
(know we) that Thou knowest 


* “T manifested Thy name unto the men whom Thou gavest me out of the 
world: Thine they were and Thou gavest them to me, and they have kept Thy 
word. Now they know that all things whatsoever Thou hast given me are from 
Thee: fer the words which Thou gavest me I have given unto them, and they 
received them and knew of a truth that I came forth from Thee, and they 
believed that Thou didst send me.”’—Revised Version, 

Jal 
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all things, and needest not 
that any man should ask 
Thee’ (chap. xvi. 30). He 
acknowledges their faith, 
feeble as ib was. 

Ver. 8. ‘“ For I have given unto 
them the words which Thou 
gavest me, and they have 
recewed them, and have 
known surely that I came 
out from Thee, and they have 
believed that Thou didst send 
me.” ‘* From their percep- 
tion of the absolutely divine 
character of His word, they 
had risen to that of the divine 
origin of His person and of 
His mission. These sayings 
also breathe that sentiment 
of inward joy and lively 
gratitude which Jesus had 


but a few moments since ex- 
perienced; for it was but 
quite recently that the glori- 
ous result for which He gave 
thanks to His Father had 
been obtained (xvi. 29-31). 
The harvest seemed un- 
doubtedly scanty: eleven 
Galilean peasants after three 
years’ labour! But it is 
enough for Jesus, for in these 
eleven He beholds the pledge 
of the continuance of God’s 
work upon earth. ‘‘ They 
have received,” upon the 
authority of My testimony ; 
“ they have known” by their 
own moral discernment ; 
“they have believed,” by the 
surrender of their whole 
being.” —Godet. 


Homietics :—Christ here states two great facts in 
relation to the apostolic community, the college or 
training school which He had established for the 
diffusion of His doctrines and Spirit. A school infi- 
nitely superior to the schools established by Epicurus 
or | Zeno, or by any other philosopher of ancient or 
modern times. He states the fact— 

J. That THEy WERE GIvEN To Him sy tHe Farner. 
“TIT have manifested Thy name unto the men whom Thou 
gavest me out of the world. Thine they were, and Thou 
gwwvest them me.” Whatis the meaning of these words ? 
The answer by a certain—and, alas, a popular school of 
theology, is—that far back in the “counsels of eternity ”’ 
(as the phrase is) the Absolute One gave over to Christ 
a certain namber of human gouls to be saved, on the 
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condition that He would become their Substitute, and 
endure all the penalties attached to the laws which they 
had broken. This is called the covenant of redemption. 
I confess that such a covenant I have been unable to 
discover in any part of the sacred writings, and it seems 
to me derogatory to the Infinite Father of souls, who 
Himself is love. It is a mere theological fiction, a 
fiction, I fear, that has wrought immeasurable spiritual 
mischief. Whatever is meant by God giving men to 
‘Christ, it cannot mean the three following things: 
First: It cannot mean that men are so given to 
Christ as to interfere in any measure with their perfect 
freedom as responsible beings. To give a man is to 
give a being whose very essence is freedom. Take 
away his liberty of action, and you take away his 
humanity ; and at best he is a mere animated machine, 
he is not a man. Sxconpnty: It cannot mean that 
men are so given to Christ as to lessen to the smallest 
extent God’s claim upon them. When we, in good 
faith, bestow any object unconditionally on another, 
we sink our claim to it; the thing given is no longer 
ours, itis the property of the recipient. God’s claim 
to the supreme love and service of all moral intell- 
gences can neither be abrogated or lessened. 'T'nirpny: 
Tt cannot mean that men are given to Christ in such a 
way as to render their salvation absolutely certain. 
The expression—‘‘ All that the Father giveth me shall 
come to me,” has been so interpreted as to favour 
this absurdity. If the Father has given them to Christ 
they shall come to Him, it matters not where they 
live, when they live, or how they live ; they shall come. 
But the very language of Christ in the context shows 
that such an idea as this is inadmissible to the last 
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degree. If their salvation is certain, why does Christ 
here pray for them? Why does He say, “ Holy 
Father, keep through Thine own name those whom Thou 
hast given me?’ Moreover, why does He say that 
Judas, who had been given Him, was lost, and had 
become the ‘‘son of perdition?” Denying all these 
ideas, I can attach a sublimely impressive meaning to 
these words ; Christ, as the Model of piety, ascribes every- 
thing He has to His Father. It is the instinct of 
piety to trace all things up to the primal source—God. 
Indeed, even sufferings He regarded as the gift of God. 
The political power of Pilate to condemn Him He 
regarded as the gift of God. ‘Thou couldest have 
no power to condemn me, except my Father gave it.” 
The cup of suffermg He drank in the garden of Geth- 
semane He traced up to His Father as His gift. ‘The 
cup which my Father has given me shall I not drink ?” 
Christ traced everything, but sin, up to the Father. 
He says, ‘‘ All things are given unto me,” ‘“ All power 
is given unto me.” Piety always does this. A Church 
has been deprived of its minister, another has come to 
occupy his place whom the Church considers pre-emin- 
ently suitable, the piety of the Church says God has 
given us another pastor. A godly man is in great 
distress, a man visits him in his sufferings who heartily 
sympathises with him, alleviates his anguish, and re- 
moves his burden, and he says, God has given me a 
friend. ‘The words of Christ must, therefore, be taken 
not as the language of theology, but as the natural 
expression of the highest piety. ‘‘ God is all in all.” 
Christ states the fact— 

II. ‘THAT THEY ARE BELIEVERS IN THE FATHER THROUGH 
Him. ‘They have believed that Thou didst send me.” 
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First: They believed in the Father so as to obey His 
will. “And they have kept Thy word.” ‘Though it 
is still necessary that they should be sifted, they have 
stood the main test, and have not suffered themselves 
to be entangled in the apostacy of Judas. To Christ’s 
eyes they do already issue victorious out of temptation 
(see chap. vill. 51).”—Lange. Secondly : They believed 
in the Father so as to accept Christ as His Messenger. 
“For I have given unto them the words which Thow 
gavest me ; and they have received them, and have known 
surely that L came out from Thee, and they have believed 
that Thow didst send me.’ They were led to regard 
Christ as the Administrator of the Father’s blessings 
and the- Revealer of the Father’s character. Through 
Christ they heard the Father, they saw the Father. 
“¢ Have known surely that I came out from Thee.” They 
were thoroughly convinced of this fact. 


Conciuston :—Profoundly interesting are those facts 
connected with the members of that training school 
which Christ established, a school which teaches the 
sublimest doctrines which can engage the thoughts of 
men, and the most elevated ethics, congruous at once 
with reason and with conscience ; ethics embodied in a 
spotless life. Oh! that all men were disciples in this 
school! ‘‘ There is but one apostolic Christianity, and 
none besides; whoso will not have that hasnone. That 
unity of the Father and Son is, therefore, not simply 
a type, but a true and effective cause of the oneness of 
Christianity. If the Church of Christ stood forth as a 
harmonious community of brethren, where nought but 
order and love ruled, 1t would be so unique a phenomenon 
that every one would be forced to acknowledge that here 
was divine work. All doubts as to, and accusations 
against, Christianity must perforce hold their peace.” 
—Heubner. 


Sermonic Saplings. 


A SONG OF DEGREES (1) A GOOD MAN 
WITH BAD NEIGHBOURS, 


[REMARKS ON THE Firreen PsauMs ENTITLED, ‘‘ THE SONGS OF 
Ducrexs.”—This Psalm is called a Song of Degrees, and so are all 
the Psalms from this.to Ps. cxxxiv. inclusive. They are thought by 
some to have.been chanted by pilgrims returning from exile at Baby- 
lon; by others to have been written at various periods, for pilgrims 
making the periodical journeys with song and music (Isa. xxx. 29 ; 
Genesis xxxi. 27), to Jerusalem commanded by the law (Deut. xvi. 
16), and by early tradition to have been written for chanting upon 
the fifteen steps which led from the court of the women to the court 
of the men in the Temple. They were probably put into their 
present form after the exile, to which, as of recent occurrence, 
there are many allusions. Asacollection, they served like Ps. xc., 
C., Cl., Cvii., cviii., cxvili., for special occasions and uses. The 
following are characteristics of nearly all these Psalms: sweetness 
and tenderness; a sad, pathetic tone; brevity; an absence 
generally of the ordinary parallelism; and something of a quick, 
trochaic rhythm.”—Canon Cook. We iusert Sketches on Psalms. 


in this place as we are anxious to conclude our work on the Psalms 
this year. | 


“InN my opistress I crimp unto THE’ Lorp,” &c. 
Psmoxx., Lah 


s4| OME suppose that this Psalm was occasioned 
| by the rebuilding of the Temple, and the 

44) establishment oe the people at Jerusalem 
(Hare ui:; Neh. ii. 4-6). Others suppose that it has. 
no such national reference, but is purely an in- 
diyidual experience. However, it Scarcely mat- 
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ters. We will make a few exegetical remarks on 


the verses at the outset. ‘In my distress I 
cried unto the Lord, and He heard me.” The experi- 
ence of Jonah (ii. 2), answers to this, and is ex- 
pressed almost in identical language. ‘‘ Deliver my 


soul, O Lord, from lying lips, and from a deceitful 
tongue.” The ‘ lying lips,” perhaps, was the cause of 
his distress. Some say the reference is here to Doeg’s 
spitefulness (1 Sam. xxix. 9). Others to the slanderous 
conduct of the Samaritans in relation to the Jews in 
their letter to Artaxerxes (Ezra iv. 11-16). Others to 
the treacherous conduct of Sanballat and Tobiah (Neh. 
vi. 1-19). ‘“ What shall be given unto thee? or what 
shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue?” ‘What shall 
He give to thee, and what shall He further give to thee, 
thou crafty tongue ?”’—Delitszch. Perhaps the mean- 
ing is, What recompense can you expect from the God 
of righteousness ‘for your malignant calumnies ? 
‘Sharp arrows of the mighty.” The punishment 
corresponds to the nature of the tongue, which is 
described as a sharp sword (Psalm lvii.; Jer. ix. 7), 
and described by James as a fire (Jamesi. 6). ‘.With 
coals of Juniper’’—coals of broom. ‘These coals re- 
tained their heat for a long time, thus the punishment 
of the slanderous tongue is most appropriate. Itis a 
sword, and shall be punished by the sword; it isa fire 
and shall be punished by the fire. ‘‘ Woe ts me, that I 
sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar.” 
‘ Mesech is here placed in conjunction with Kedar, and 
is probably the Mash of Genesis x. 23, who is, in 1 
Chron. i. 17, called Meshech. As Meshech isa son of 
Aram, and Kedar a son of Ishmael, it is natural they 
should come into contact somewhere on the borders of 
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Israel. To dwell among these Arab wanderers there- 
fore, would be a great trial to one who loved Zion.” 
—Dr. Murphy. “My soul hath long dwelt with him that 
hateth peace. I am for peace: but when I speak, they 
are for war.” His neighbours were quarrelsome, but he 
was pacific. This Psalm presents to us a good man 
with bad neighbours. Whoever is the author of the 
Psalm he represents himself as a good man. He had 
prayed, and his prayer had been answered, and in the 
last verse he says that whilst his neighbours were for 
war he was for peace. But his neighbours were dis- 
tinguished by two great evils—slandering tongues and 
querulous tempers. 

I. Suanperinc Toneurs. ‘ Deliver my soul, O Lord, 
from lying lips and from a deceitful tongue.” Slander 
is a common and a very pernicious evil. “‘ How 
frequently,” says Sterne, ‘‘1s the honesty and integrity 
of a man disposed of by a smile or a shrug! How 
many good and generous actions have been sunk into 
oblivion by a distrustful look, or stamped with the im- 
putations of proceeding from bad motives, by a myster- 
ious and seasonable whisper. Look into the companies 
of those whose gentle natures should disarm them, we 
shall find no better account. How large a portion of 
chastity is sent out of the world by distant hints, 
nodded away, and cruelly winked into suspicion, by the 
envy of those who are past temptation of it themselves. 
How often does the reputation of a helpless creature 
bleed by a report, which the party who is at the pains 
to propagate it, beholds with much pity and fellow- 
feeling—that he is heartily sorry for it—hopes in God 
it is not true; however, as Archbishop Tillotson wittily 
observes upon it, is resolved in the meantime to give the 
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report her pass, that at least it may have fair play to 
take its fortune in the world—to be believed or not, 
according to the charity of those into whose hands it 
shall happen to fall.”’ Itisimplied here First: That the 
slanderous tongue was terribly painful to the author of 
the Psalm. ‘ What shall be given unto thee, or, What 
shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue?” 

(1) He speaks of it as “‘ sharp arrews of the mighty.” 
Shakespeare well describes slander— 


«Ts slander 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword. Whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world, kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons ; nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viprous slander enters.” 


(2) He speaks of it as a fire. ‘‘ Coalsof Juniper.’ So 
St. James speaks of it. ‘‘ The tongue of the slanderer,”’ 
says Massillon, ‘‘is a devouring fire, which tarnishes 
whatever it touches; which exercises its fury on the 
good grain, equally as on the chaff; on the profane as 
on the sacred ; which wherever it passes, leaves only 
desolation and ruin; digs even into the bowels of the 
earth, and fixes itself on things most hidden; turns 
into vile ashes what only a moment before appeared to 
us so precious and brilliant; acts with more violence 
and danger than ever in the time when it was ap- 
parently smothered up and almost extinct, which 
blackens what it cannot consume, and sometimes 
sparkles and brightens before it destroys.” It is 
implied here, Secondly: That the slanderer deserves 
appropriate punishment. ‘“ Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
with coals of Juniper.” This is supposed by some to be 
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an answer which he puts to the question— What shall 
be given unto thee?” It seems to me that thou shalt 
have what thou hast given—the poignant anguish of 
the “arrows of the mighty ;” the torturing agonies of 
the fire; ‘“ the coals of Juniper,” of fire that shall burn 
intensely and long. ‘‘ With what measure ye mete it, 
shall be measured to you again.” Slander is a terrible 
evil, and it shall be met with terrible punishment. Alas, 
every good man must have lived in a neighbourhood 
where there are neighbours who have slanderous 
tongues. 
« The world with calumny abounds, 

The whitest virtue slander wounds ; 

There are whose joy is, night and day, 

To talk a character away ; 

Hager from rout to rout they haste, 

To blast the generous and chaste, 

And hunting reputation down, 

Proclaim their triumphs through the town.” 


The other evil by which the writer’s neighbours were 
distinguished was 

II. QueruLous Tempers. ‘‘ My soul hath long dwelt 
with{him that hateth peace; 1 am for peace; but when I 
speak they are for war.” ‘There are in most neighbour- 
hoods those of irascible, choleric, petulant tempers, 
always ready for angry wrangling and disputation. Like 
a tinder box they only require a spark to produce an ex- 
plosion. Shenstone says, ‘I consider you very testy 
and quarrelsome people in the same light as I doa 
loaded gun, which may, by accident, go off and kill one.” 
Dr. Johnson has said in relation to a man of this temper 
that, ‘If he has two ideas in his head they would fall 
out with another.” What are you to'do with people of 
this irascible make? Do not contend with them, do 
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not return their spiteful and malignant utterances. As 
well endeavour to quench the lightning with a spoonful 
of water. As God made such tempers they have their 
use. Out of them come the severe critic, the inflexible 
censor, the savage warrior, the denunciatory preacher. On 
the contrary, show them kindness. Though much may 
depend upon their physical organisation, the querulous 
spirit may be exorcised from them, may be utterly over- 
come, Such reformations have been effected, and 
Christ’s gospel of kindness, mighty for that purpose, 
will one day turn all such natures into love. ‘‘ The 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young 
lon and the fatling together, and a little child shall 
lead them.” 


A SONG OF DEGREES (Q) THE GOOD IN 
TIVE OL NEED: 


“I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS,” &c. 
"Psalm cxxi. 1-8. 
i 


Tus Psalm was sung, it may be, as the pilgrims were 
going up from their various districts to Jerusalem, 
‘although some imagine that the writer was in banish- 
ment when he wrote the poem, and it is an outburst as 
he looked, with longing eyes, towards his native hills. 
Three things are here presented to us in connection 
with the good man in the time of need : 

T.—The arrirupe of a good man in time of need. 
“T will lift up nine eyes unto the hills.” The hills 
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here are undoubtedly those on which Jerusalem was 
situated. “ Beautiful for situation is Mount Zion, 
the joy of the whole earth.” The attitude of a truly 
godly man in time of need—and on this earth he is 
often in need—is that of looking up, gazing God-ward. 
In the margin the verse is a question, ‘‘ Shall I litt ay 
mine eyes to the hills ? whence should my help come : 
First : God is the only true help of the soul. He alone 
can raise it trom its fallen condition, break its fetters, 
heal its wounds, energise its faculties, and set it on a 
course safe and prosperous. Secondly: To Him the 
godly soul instinctively looks in trial. The worldly 
man in trial looks to earthly things for succour and 
support, to social sympathies, to human friendships, 
to Church officers, but the good man turns at once to 
God, feels that from Him alone the necessary help can 
come. To whomcanl go? ‘ My heart and my flesh 
erieth out for the living God.” Notice— 

II._-The prorecror of a good man in time of need. 
Who is He?) First: He is) the muniversal (Creanor 
“My help cometh from the Lord which made heaven and 
earth.” Heaven and earth mean the universe—all 
things. No lessthan the Maker and Manager of worlds 
is the Protector of a godly man. ‘“ God is our refuge 
and strength,” &c. Secondly: He is a sleepless 


guardian. ‘He will not suffer Thy foot to be 
moved.” 


‘“May He ne’er yield thy foot to slide, 
His watch unsleeping o’er thee keep.” —Keble. 


“He that heepeth thee will not slumber.” Sleep 
means weariness. ‘ The mighty God fainteth not, 
neither is weary.” We are never out of His sight ; 
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neither darkness or distance can place us beyond His 
watchful eye. ‘The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place.” ‘A poor woman, as the eastern story has it, 
came to the Sultan one day, and asked compensation 
for the loss of some property. ‘‘ How did you lose it ?” 
said the monarch. ‘TI fell asleep,” was the reply, 
‘‘ and a robber entered my dwelling.”” ‘ Why did you 
fall asleep?” ‘‘ I fell asleep, because I believed that 
you were awake.” The Sultan was so much delighted 
withthe answer of the woman, that he ordered her 
loss to be made up. But what is true, only by a legal 
fiction, of human governments, that they never sleep, 
is true in the most absolute sense with reference to 
the Divine government. We can sleep in safety, 
because our God is ever awake. We are safe because 
He never slumbers. Jacob had a beautiful picture 
of the ceaseless care of Divine Providence, on the night 
when he fled from his father’s house. The lonely 
traveller slept on the ground with the stones for his 
pillow, andthe sky for his canopy. He had a wond- 
rous vision of a ladder stretching from earth to heaven, 
and on which angels were seen ascending and descend- 
ing. And he heard Jehovah saying to him, ‘ Behold, 
I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest.’”—Dr. MacMichael. Thirdly : He is the 
all-sufficient. ‘ Uhe Lord is thy keeper, the Lord ts thy 
shade wpon Thy right hand. The sun shall not smite 
thee by day nor the moon by might.” He is thy 
‘‘ shade.’ He comes between thee and the burning 
rays of a tropical sun: and between thee and the 
freezing rays of the cold moon. Notice— 

T{1.—The conripence of a good man in time of need. 

“ The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil, He shall 
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preserve thy soul. The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in from this time forth, and even L0G 
evermore.’ This is an expression of the strong con- 
fidence of the good in the time of need. “ Lawyers, 
when they are drawing up important documents, fre- 
quently conclude with some general terms to meet any 
emergency which may possibly occur. They do this 
on the principle, that what is not in may be supposed 
to be intentionally left out. In order to guard 
against this inference, they are not content with in- 
serting a number of particular cases: they conclude 
with a general statement, which includes everything, 
whether expressed ornot. A similar formula is inserted 
here. Itis of great importance, that the feet of tra- 
vellers be kept from sliding, as they pursue their 
journey. It is of greatimportance, that they be pre- 
served from heat by day, and from cold by night. 
But other dangers await them, from which they require 
protection, and lest the suspicion be entertained, that 
no provision is made for these being surmounted, they 
are all introduced in the saving and comprehen- 
sive clause. No matter what may be their character, 
no matter from what quarter they may appear, no 
matter when they may come, and no matter how long 
they may continue, the declaration covers them all. 
Divine grace changes the nature of everything it 
handles, and transforms everything it touches into gold. 
Afflictions are overruled for good, and the virtues of 
the Christian life are developed with unusual lustre.” 
‘<The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil.” 


‘“‘ Fear not the windy tempests wild 
‘Thy bark they shall not wreck : 
Lie down and sleep, O helpless child 

Thy Father’s on the deck.” 
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A-SONG OF DEGREES (8) A PIOUS PATRIOT. 


“(T WAS GLAD WHEN THEY SAID UNTO ME, LET US GO 
INTO THE HOUSE OF THE Lorn,” &c. Ps. cxxii. 1-9. 


Tere is no authority whatever for ascribing this Psalm 
to David. In the principal versions his name is not 
mentioned as the author, nor do its contents authorise 
the belief. Evidently the author of the poem was one 
of a company of pilgrims overflowing with joy and 
admiration. The Psalm as a whole presents to us a 
pious patriot rejoicing in the opportunity of assembling 
for public worship, highly appreciating the various 
advantages of his country, and earnestly desiring the 
prosperity of his fatherland. Here is a pious patriot— 

I. ResoicInc IN THE OPPORTUNITY FOR ASSEMBLING 
ror Pusuic Worsuip. ‘‘l was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” The 
writer recalls to mind when some friends or neighbours 
first called on him proposing that they should go up to 
Jerusalem for worship, the thrill of joy with which he 
welcomed the proposition. And still more when he 
reached the scene. ‘‘ Our feet shall stand,” or have 
come to stand, ‘‘ wrthin thy gates, O Jerusalem.” 
With what rapture he stood within the sacred gates ! 
The words remind us of, First :—One of the grandest 
social duties of religious men. What is that? To in. 
vite their neighbours to religious worship. ‘The most 
essential means of spiritual discipline, and the highest 
delights of the human soul are in social worship. All 
other social exercises compared to this are as clouds 
without water, or as the morning dew, that soon passes 
away. Herein is the highest fellowship ; souls gathered 
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around one object, centred in one object, adoring one 
object, and that one object the Supreme Good, and 
Necessity. Ah me ! were those who call themselves 
religious, earnestly and rightly engaged in this work 
of inviting the millions to the house of God, not only 
would all existing churches soon be crowded, but new 
temples would rapidly be multiplied. The words 
remind us of, Secondly : ‘‘ The delight that may be ex- 
pected from the right discharge of this duty. ‘I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord.” Where was the “ house of tre Lord?” 
The temple was not built, it was on Mount Moriah, 
where rested the Ark of the Covenant, the symbol of- 
the Divine presence. ‘‘ Vhe Houce of the Lord,” is not 
a human building, nor a particular locality ; but 
the whole earth, the whole universe is the house of 
God. ‘‘ Neither in this mountain nor that,” &c. 
‘‘Godis a Spirit,” &c. Whoever invited the author 
of this poem to assemble for social worship must have 
felt themselves amply rewarded for the effort by the 
rapturous response which they received. ‘‘ Iwas glad.”’ 
In allsouls there is a crying out ‘‘for the living God,” 
and were such an invitation rightly given to the masses 
it would receive in numberless instances, a welcome 
prompt and exultant. Here is a pious patriot, 
II.—HicHiy APPRECIATING THE Various ADVANTAGES 
oF His Country. ‘ Jerusalem is builded as a city that 
ws compact together: whither the tribes go up, 
the tribes of the Lord wnto the testimony of 
Israel, to give thanks unto the name of the Lord. 
Lor there ure set thrones of judgment, the thrones of 
the house of David.” First : He rejoices in it because 
it was a scene of material beauty. “ Jerusalem is buildel 
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as a city that is compact together.” Perhaps the 
special reference here is to the rebuilding of the city 
after the captivity, and the rejoicing felt 
when the pilgrims saw it rise from its ruins 
into completeness again. ‘It is said that the idea of 
compactness especially impresses travellers in regard to 
Jerusalem. Standing on a rocky plateau, enclosed on 
three sides by deep valleys, the city is all gathered, as 
it were, into that space ; it fills the space, but does not 
extend beyond it.’’ Secondly : He rejoices init because 
it was the scene of religious worship. ‘‘ Whither the 
tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord unto the testimony 
of Israel, to give thanks unto the name of the Lord.” 
Thither the people went to receive instruction from the 
Almighty, and to render Him worship. Thither they 
went at the great feasts in obedience to the Divine 
command (Hxodus xxii. 17, Deut. xvi. 16). Thirdly: 
He rejoices in it because it was the scene of civil 
justice. ‘‘ Hor there are set thrones of gudgment, the 
thrones of the .house of David.” This means simply 
that Jerusalem was a civil as well as a religious capital. 
Here disputes between men were taken and settled on 
the principles of justice. Justice was dealt out with an 
even hand between manandman. True social worship 
and civil justice always go hand in hand: the courts 
of justice are in vital alliance with the courts of wor- 
ship. Formal worshippers are often tyrants, genuine 
worshippers are ever just. Here is a pious patriot— 
III. Harnestiy Dessrrinc THE PROSPERITY OF HIS 
Farnernanp. ‘ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, they 
shall prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, 
and prosperity within thy palaces. For my brethren 
and companion’s sakes I will now say, Peace be within 
I 
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thee. Because of the house of the Lord our God q will 
seek thy good.” First: He invokes for it the highest 
good. ‘ Peace and prosperity.” In truth real pros- 
perity includes peace, for where there is not peace between 
the soul and God, as well as between man and man, 
there can be no true prosperity, either physical or mental. 
The advance of general intelligence, the progress of 
civilisation, the accumulation of wealth, the extension 
of empire, what are these without true moral peace ? 
Castles in the air, bubbles on the stream. Secondly: 
He invokes for it the highest good for the 
strongest reasons. (1) Here is a personal reason. 
“They shall prosper that love thee.’ By seek- 
ing the good of the whole we best insure our own 
prosperity. (2) Here is a social reason. ‘‘ Hor my 
brethren and companion’s sake I will now say, Peace 
be within thee.’ This agrees with Paul’s prayer. 
‘“‘ Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be saved” (Rom. x. 1). A 
prayer of a true patriot this! (3) Here is a religious 


reason. ” Because of the house of the Lord our God 
L will seek thy good.” 
Concuuston :—‘‘ Shall we not also rejoice when we 


are summoned to God’s house? Though there is no 
longer one visible temple in which the faithful may meet 
for worship, our separate scattered churches recall the 
great spiritual temple of the Holy Catholic Church, into 
which are gathered God’s servants of all ages and ° 
countries. With what goodly fellowship we associate 
ourselyes when we come to stand before God in His 
house. What can we do at such times, but pray for the 
peace and prosperity of the Church, and pledge our- 
selves in every possible way to seek to do her good?” 
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A SONG OF DEGREES (4) THE DEVOUT 
SUFFERING SOUL. 

“UNTO THEE WILL I LIFT uP MINE EYES, O THOU THAT 
DWELLEST IN THE Heavens,” etc. Ps. cxxili. 1-4. 
Tis Psalm leads us to look at two things in relation 

to a devout suffering soul— 

I. Tse Artitupe or a Devovr Sour. “ Unto 
Thee will I lifé wp mine eyes, O Thou that 
dwellest in the heavens. Behold as the eyes of 
servants look unto the hand of their masters, and as 
the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress : 
so our eyes wart upon the Lord our God until that He 
have mercy upon us.” Whatis the attitude? First: | 
Up-looking, ‘‘ Unto thee will I lift wp mine eyes, 


O Thou that dwellest in the heavens.’ ‘ Physically, 
man is the only being on earth upon whom the 


Creator has conferred’an erect countenance, as if his 
very physical formation were intended to teach him 
that his eyes should be raised towards the skies, and 
that he should hold intercourse with Him who dwells 
in heaven. Other animals look down upon the ground, 
their faces are bent towards the earth. Man is God- 
like, erect, with native honour clad. The heathen them- 
selves recognised this seal of divinity on the brow of man, 
and in the beautiful language of the Greek, the word 
‘man’ describes him asa being whose honour itis to look 
up.” But mentally so conscious are we of depend- 
ence on God that even the worst of men are forced at 
times to look up to Him in the heavens, ‘‘ From Him 
alone cometh our help.” This is the regular attitude 
of a devout soul, looking up to the Infinite. Is therea 
more sublime mood of being than this? The millions 
are looking down to worldly things and worldly plea- 
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sures, and the highest objects on which most look 
are the little social magnates of the hour. But the 
true soul looks up to the Infinite Father. What 
is the attitude ? Secondly : Up-looking for a practi- 
cal purpose. ‘‘ Behold as the eyes of servants look 
unto the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of 
a maiden unto the hand of her mistress, so our eyes 
wait wpon the Lord our God.” ‘The hand is the 
symbol of power, by the slave’s eyes being turned 
towards his master’s hand is meant. that he 
watches carefully for the least intimation of 
his will. Or the hand may be taken as 
the instrument of giving, and the reference may be to 
the slave’s absolute dependence on his master. Or it 
may be the chastising hand that is meant: as the slave 
looks with entreaty to his master deprecating punish- 
ment (Isaiah ix. 15), so the Psalmist’s eves are turned 
wistfully to God, until He have pity. The tone of the 
Psalm, however, indicates hopeful trust rather than 
humble submission. The future of His people is en- 
tirely in His hands: He will be sure some day to have 
mercy on His own.” 

II. Tue Nesp or a Surrertnc Sovun. ‘‘ Have mercy 
upon us, O Lord, have mercy upon us,” &e. ‘Some 
suggest the circumstances narrated in Neh. ii. 19; iv. 
1-5, as suitable to the compositionof this Psalm: others 
prefer the times of persecution under Antiochus 
Epiphanes: others again suggest, on the grounds of 
similarity of language, common authorship with Psalm 
CEK.” What is the need of a suffering soul? Mercy. 

Have mercy wpon us.” This is ever the need. Mercy 
to calm, succour, strengthen, guide, and deliver. 

Conciuston :—‘‘ This Psalm is a lesson of meekness. 
When we are fancying ourselves scorned or forgotten, 
what have we to do but to look up to God and entreat 
His favour? It is pity for ourselves, and not vengeance 
on our foes, that we would seek. At the same time we 
must be ready to obey like slaves waiting for some 
token of their master’s will.” 
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Germs of Thought. 
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Graduality and Divinity of Human Salvation. 


‘‘AnD THE LoRD ADDED TO 
THE CHURCH DAILY SUCH AS 
SHOULD BE SAVED.” — Acts ll. 
47. 

THe day of Pentecost 
was marked by three 
things: anew manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Spirit, 
a new style of religious 
ministry, and a new de- 
velopment of social life.* 
One great result of all 
this on that day is here 
recorded. Dean Alford’s 
version of the words is, 
“The Lord added to their 
number day by day them 
that were in the way of 
salvation.” Dr. Samuel 
Davidson’s version we 
think better: ‘‘ The Lord 


*See my Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the ‘‘Acts,” 77 loco. 


was adding to the Church 
daily those who were 
being saved.” Theauthors 
ot the New Testament 
Revised Version have 
adopted Dr. Samuel 
Davidson’s translation, 
andread, ‘‘the Lord added 
to them day by day those 
that were being saved.”’ 
Not those that had been 
saved, or those who would 
be saved, but those who 
were being saved. The 
words in their connection 
teach two great facts in 
relation to man’s salva- 
tion. 

I. Iv 1g GRADUAL IN ITS 
process. The popular 1m- 
pression is that this great 
event is instantaneous. 
But the nature of the 
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work and the testimony 
of the Scriptures give 
no sanction to such an 
impression. Consider, 
First: The nature of the 
work. Salvation may be 
said to involve a twofold 
change, a change in con- 
dition and a change in 
character. (1) A change 
in condition. The soul 
is represented as lost, it 
has lost its normal con- 
dition and its original 
character. Its normal 
condition was the fulfil- 
ment of its mission, 
answering the end _ for 
which it was created. 
Popularly we say a thing 
is lost when it is missed. 
Thus the sheep in the 
parable that wandered 
from the fold was lost, 
the owner knew not where 
it was, or whither it had 
gone. ‘T’he piece of silver 
also was in this sense lost; 
the woman knew not 
where it was, she had to 
light a candle to search 
for it. We say, too, a 
thing is lost when it is 


utterly destroyed; the 
house burnt to ashes is 
lost; avessel that is gone 
down and buried in the 
depths of tke ocean is 
lost. But the human soul 
is not lost in either of 
these senses; God knows 
where it is every moment 
of its existence ; it is not 
destroyed, its essence is 
in all probability imperish- 
able. We say that a thing 
is lost in another sense, 
viz., when it has failed 
to realise the object for 
which it was produced. 
Thus a chronometer is 
lost when it becomes 
incapable of keeping time; 
a vessel is lost when it is 
unfit any more to plough 
the ocean ; a family por- 
trait 1s lost when all the 
lineaments are so dis- 
coloured or defaced as to. 
be incapable of giving any 
faithful idea of the sub- 
ject. In this sense the 
soul is lost; it does not 
answer the end of its 
existence. It involves 
(2) Achange in character. 
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We often say of a man 
when his character is gone 
that he is lost. The son 
who is trained up in virtue 
and religion is felt by the 
loving father to be lost 
when he gives himself up 
to the sensual, the impure, 
and the ungodly. 
Whether you consider 
salvation as consisting in 
the restoration of a lost 
condition, or a lost char- 
acter, graduality is im- 
plied. The chronometer 
cannot be restored at 
once, nor can the unsea- 
worthy vessel be repaired 
at once, nor can the 
injured painting be made 
at once to glow and beam 
in an image true to the 
original. Skilful and 
persistent effort in all 
cases of restoration is 
required. It is so with 
the soul. The rebellious 
does not become obedient 
at once, the malign 
benevolent at once, the 
selfish generous at once. 
The same in relation to 
character. Character is 


not something formed at 
once. Character is made 
up of habits, and habits 
are madevp of numerously 
repeated actions. Moral 
character is not a thing 
imparted to man, not a 
thing bestowed—it is a 
thing produced, and the 
productionis a gradual pro- 
cess. Consider, Second- 
ly: The testimony of the 


Scryptures. Is not grad- 
uality implied in the 
following statements ? 


“Now is our salvation 
nearer than when we 
believed.” ‘‘ With the 
mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.” ‘He 
has appointed us unto the 
obtaining of salvation.” 
‘“Work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling.” 
‘“ Kept through faith unto 
salvation.”’ ‘‘ Receiving 
the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your 
souls.” ‘He that shall 
endure to the end shall 
be saved.” ‘‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved,” 
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not that thou art saved 
at that moment. The 
various figures employed 
to represent the Christian 
life indicate the same 
graduality. It is a build- 
ing, a planting, a race, a 
fight, &c. It is time for 
this truth to be brought out 
with more prominence and 
power in our pulpits. To 
tell sinners that they have 
only to believe what was 
done for them in a distant 
country 1800 years ago, 
and they are saved, that 
the burden of their guilt 
is gone, and that they are 
made fit for the skies, is 
not only a _ philosophic 
absurdity that insults 
human reason, but a per- 
nicious dogma that im- 
perils human souls and 
caricatures the teachings 
of the New Testament. 
A nother fact here con 
cerning salvation is :— 
Ii. Iv is EFFECTED BY 
GoD THROUGH THE INSTRU- 
MENTALITY OF PREACHING. 
Itgise said: “The Lord 
added.” He did it, but 


how? Everywhere in 
nature He works by means. 
He could effect His 
ultimate purposes un- 
doubtedly by mere fiat 
without any instrument- 
alities, but this He does 
not. ‘‘ Even so, Father,” 
&e. The means, He 
employed here was Peter’s 
sermon, and that sermor, 
if you analyse it, you will 
find consisted -of no 
dogmas, such as ‘‘ forensic 
justification,” ‘‘ personal 
election,”’ ‘‘final persever- 
ance,” ‘* legal substitu- 
tion,” but of facts, facts 
connected with One Per- 
sonality, viz., Christ, His 
crucifixion, His _ burial, 
His resurrection, His 
ascension, and His dis- 
pensation of the Spirit 
on this occasion. He 
preached the Gospel. 
Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians, says, ‘I 
declare unto you the 
Gospel.” What was the 
Gospel he declared ? 
That Christ died for our 
sins, that He was buried, 
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that He rose the third day 
according to the Scrip- 
tures. This isthe Gospel, 
and not human _ theolo- 
gies. The telling out of 
this wonderful story by 
men who have felt its 
power, and whom it has 
transformed into the 
Christly Spirit, the telling 
it out rationally, faith- 
fully, tenderly, with pro- 
found reverence and awe 
as in the sight of God. 
This is the means by 
which God effects human 
salvation. Christ is the 
Gospel, and the Gospel 
preached is Christ ex- 
hibited. 

Conciusion: — First: 
Infer not from this that 
salvation does not imply a 
crisis. There is a point 
when everything begins. 
There is a point when 
the dead seed receives 
the first touch of lite. 
The heavy clouds charged 
with electricity reach a 
point when they flash into 
flame and break into 
thunder. There is a point 


in disease when it either 
becomes incurable or 
yields to a restorative 
touch, and we say the 
disease has taken a turn. 
It is so with the salvation 
of the soul. Conversion 
is a turn, repentance 1s a 
turn, regeneration is a 
turn. ‘‘ Repent and be 
converted every one of 
you.” But the mere turn 
is not salvation; the 
starting point is not the 
goal; incipient germina- 
tion is notfruitage. The 
mariner may turn his 
barque from the direction 
of a northern port to a 
southern port, and yet the 
southern port he may 
never reach. The seed 
may germinate, yet not 
only never produce fruit, 
but never rise into hght 
and foliage. 

Secondly: Infer not 
from this that other ele- 
ments apart from the Gos- 
pel may not contribute to 
human salvation. Whole- 
some literature, philo- 
sophic truths, scientific 
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facts, and rational specu- 
lations we disparage not 
these, they may render 
important service, but they 
cannot do the work of 
the Gospel, they cannot 
save souls. Put the best 
seed into the best soil, 
let the choicest showers 
come down uponit, andthe 
most genial airs breathe 
about it. It will never 
spring to hfe without 


something else, they are 
useless without the sun. 
Add to them the sun, and 
the work is done. Add 
to all the elements of 
nature the sun, andit will 
start majestic forests on 
the barren hills. So with 
the Gospel. Add to all 
other truths, natural and 
moral, the gospel, and 
they will render service, 
but not otherwise. 


Divinity Working in the Unions and the Separations of Man.. 


“THE Sprrit oF THE LorpD 
CAUGHT AWAY PHILIP THAT THE 
HuNUcH SAW HIM NO MORE, 
AND HE WENT ON HIS WAY 
REJOICING,” &c. Acts viii.39, 40. 


Divinity is the Alpha 
and Omega of all things, 
in all and through all. 
Man’s tendency to ignore 
this, the grandest of all 
facts, is at once the effect 
and evidence of his moral 
fall. The student: of 
material nature ranges 
through the domains of 


scientific inquiry, dis- 
covers elements and 
forces, but sees no 
divinity. So the student 
of human history studies. 
the events of men and 
nations, inquires into the 
causes of epochs and re- 
volutions, and seesno God; 
he traces all to human 
thinkings, and passions,. 
and plans. Albeit divinity 
is everywhere. These 
thoughts are suggested by 
the narrative of Philip. 
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and the Eunuch of which 
the text isa part. Here 
we see divinity bringing 
men together, separating 
men from one another, 
and doing both for 
beneficent ends. Here we 
see— 

I. Divinity BrineGine 
MEN TOGETHER. We find 
here two men of differ- 
ent countries, different 
blood, different condi- 
tions, brcught together. 
The Kunuch was aman of 
Ethiopia, of great au- 
thority under Candace, 
Queen of the Ethiopians. 
He was entrusted with 
the treasures, and may- 
hap with the secrets, of 
her kingdom. He was 
most probably a Jew by 
proselytism, and had, like 
Jews from every part of 
_the world, lett for a time 
his home to attend the 
great religious festivals 
in Jerusalem. Philip was 
a practical believer in 
Christ, had just been 
elected by the young 
Church as one of its 


deacons. He was called 
by the Spirit to be an 
evangelist and to go from 
place to place preaching 
the gospel. These two 
men differed widely in 
circumstances ; Philip 
was without wealth, social 
status, or political power, 
prosecuting his evangelic 
journey under a_ hot 
sun, over dusty roads, and 
on foot. The Hunuch was 
wealthy, high in office, 
great in his country’s 
esteem, and journeying 
homeward, not on foot but 
ina chariot, supplied with 
all that the civilisation of 
the age could give to 
make his journey pleas- 
ant. Such are the two 
men who are here brought 
together by the divinity. 
How came it to pass that 
these two strangers 
should have met at Gaza, 
met just at the time when 
the Hunuch was _ re- 
turning, when he was 
engaged in that very 
work which was most 
likely to attract the 
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attention of this evange- 
list ? Here is the explana- 
tion. ‘The angel of the 
Lord spake unto Philip 
saying, Arise, and go 
toward the south unto the 
way that goeth down from 
Jerusalem unto Gaza.” 
And again, ‘ Then the 
Spirit sarth to Philip, Go 
near andjointhyself to this 
chariot.” It was the 
Spirit that did it, that 
brought these two men 
together in the chariot 
and in consultation on 
Divine Scripture. All 
true union of souls and 
true friendships must be 
ascribed to the divinity. 


“There is a divinity that shapes our 
ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


Here we see— 

II. Divinity separating 
MEN FROM ONE ANOTHER. 
They had t) part, but 
who parted them ? ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Phi'ip that the 
Hunuch saw him no 
more.” It is not necessary 
to suppose a miracle here ; 


all that the language 
conveys is that Philip was 
impelled by astrong divine 
influence to leave the 
chariot and the Eunuch, 
and go on his mission. 
Two thoughts are sug- 


gested. First: Ther 
attachment was already 
strong. Though their 


time together had not 
been long, their souls 
were so welded together 
as to require a Divine 
impulse to effect the 
separation. It was a 
spiritual attachment, an 
attachment existing be- 
tween a loving pupil and 
a true teacher, between a 
gospel preacher and a 
believing hearer, for it is 
said that Philip ‘‘ preached 
unto hom Jesus.’ He did 
this in answer to the 
question of the Hunuch, 
“Of whom speaketh the 
prophet thus? Of himself 
or of some other man?” 
Philip, instead of making 
any critical remarks upon 
the passage, or even trying 
to prove that it referred to 
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Christ, preached Christ. 
Christ is the solvent of 
all spiritual difficulties. 
What did Philip say about 
Jesus? His sermon is 
not, alas, reported. No 
doubt he exhibited the 
spotless purity of His 
character, the wonderful- 
ness of His love, the 
sublimity of His dis- 
closures, and the glory of 
His example. Christ 
brings souls together, and 
centralises them in Him- 
self. Another thought 
suggested 1s—Secondly : 
The separation was only 
bodily. Souls thus united 
cannot be separated—no 
distance, no time, no force 
can doit. Indeed, bodily 
separation often deepens 


and intensifies soul 
attachments. Many of 
those whose bodies are in 
the Antipodes or in the 
grave are dearer and 
nearer to us in con- 
sequence oftheir distance. 
All corporeal separations 
as well as unions must be 
ascribed to the divinity. 
Itis God who unites and 
who separates. Here we 
see— 

Tit. Divinity vunrrine 
AND SEPARATING MEN FOR 
THE HIGHEST ENDS. First: 
The Eunuch departs with 
anewjoy. ‘‘ He went on 
lis way rejor.cing.” The 
ereat moral change had 
evidently been effected 
within him. His baptism 
was asign of this.* Anew 


* « And as they went on their way they came to a certain water, 
and the Eunuch said, See, here is water, what doth hinder me to be 
baptised? And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine heart 


“thou mayest. 
Christ is the Son of God, &c.” 


And he answered and said, I believe that Jesus 
This passage does not teach certain 


things about baptism, things that may be either true or false. 
(1) It does not teach that baptism is an obligation. Philip does 
not seem even to have referred to it, still less to have urged it. It 
seems to have been the sudden wish of the Hunuch. (2) Itdoes 
not teach that baptism is to be performed by immersion. ‘The pre- 
positions “into” and “out of” do not prove it, for elsewhere they are 
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world had been opened 
up to him, new fountains 
of feeling unsealed within 
him, so he goes home to 
Africa rejoicing. ‘This 
swarthy convert returns 
rejoicing in the idea of 
preaching to his sable 
countrymen the wnsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 
Secondly: Philip departs 
to prosecute his evangelic 
mission. ‘But Philip 
was found at Azotus, 
and passing through he 
preached in all the cities 
till he came to Caesarea.” 
Thus the Divine Spirit 
that united and separated 
these men did it not only 


to bless them but through 
them to bless undoubtedly 
countless throngs. Thus 
divinity ever works for 
beneficent ends. Thus 
all things that originate 
in love tend to happy 
issues. The whole universe 
sails on the sea, and is 
canopied by the sky of a 
loving divinity. Like 
some gallant ship bound 
for Elysian shores, it may 
at times haveto encounter 
hostile gales and battling 
billows, albeit it points to 
sunny scenes of bliss, and 
shall not fail to reach 
them as its final haven. 


‘There is a power 


Unseen, that rules the illimitable world, 

That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sin-tainted mould ; 
While man, who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is naught but weakness.’ 


translated to and from. If, indeed, immersion be taught here, it 
means the immersion of Philip and the Eunuch, for it says both went 
into, so that every baptist minister who baptises, acting on these 


words, should go under the water with the disciples. 


(3) It does 


not teach that baptism is only for believers. Verse 37 is, according 
to Tischendorf, Alford, Webster, Wilkinson, and Davidson, an inter- 
polation, and therefore has no authority, and consequently the New 


Version omits it. 
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A Common Fact and a Rare Experience. 


‘< PRINCES HAVE PERSECUTED 
ME WITHOUT A CAUSE,” &c. 
Rswcxix. LOI 164. 


THEsE words present to 
us acommon fact and a 
rare experrence. 

ie Ay coMMON- FACT. 
“ Princes have persecuted 
mewithoutacause.” From 
the Pharaohs in Egypt, in 
every country down to 
this hour, princes have 
persecuted the good. 
“The kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel to- 
gether against the Lord, 
and against His anointed 
saying, Let us break their 
~bands asunder, and cast 
away their cords from 
ripe eS 2 olathe 
history of persecution and 
~yaartyrdom has been, if 
not always inspired, sanc- 
tioned and enforced by 
princes. Godly kings, 
kings in ruling sympathy 
with the progress of hu- 
manity in liberty, virtue, 


and religion, are the rarest 
characters in the annals 
ofthe race. First: Their 
conduct in this respect is 
in direct antagonism to 
the Divine intention. 
Providence gives men this 
high position, or permits 
them to reach it, in order 
that they may further the 
moral advancement of the 
world; the king who fails 
in this is no true king. 
Secondly: Their conduct 
in this respect is gradually 
alienating the hearts of 
people from their class. 
The princes and the rulers 
that give themselves up 
to festive carousings, to 
the pampering of their 
appetites, and the gratifi- 
cation of their lusts, to 
theatrical amusements, 
brutal sports, and to pom- 
pous pageantries, do more 
to sap the foundation of 
thrones, and to spread 
republicanism, than all 
the demagogism of the 
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world. The peoples are 
beginning to think now. 
The words present to us 
IJ. A RARE EXPERIENCE. 
In the experience here 
represented there is First: 
Reverence for God’s word. 
“ My heart standeth im 
awe of Thy word.” The 
meaning of this perhaps 
is, I have a greater dread 
of violating Thy law, than 
I have of all the persecu- 
ting powers of princes or 
potentates. This is right, 
this is sublimely noble. 
Secondly: Delight in 
God’s word. “I rejouce 
at Thy word as one that 
jindeth great spow.” I 
have more pleasure in 
Thy word than if I had 
won a kingdom. ‘The 
word of God makes us 
‘‘more than conquerors.” 
Thirdly: Loyalty to God’s 
word. “I hate and abhor 
lying, but Thy word do I 
love.” ‘The “law? and 
the “word” are here used 
as convertible terms. <A 


man who is lovingly loyal 
to truth, must’ “hate” 
and “abhor” lying. ‘The 
more we see of the ami- 
able beauty of truth, the 
more we shall see the 
detestability of a le.”’— 
M.’ Henry. “fourth ye: 
Gratitude for God’s word. 
‘* Seven times a day do I 
praise thee because of thy 
righteous judgments.” 
Judgments here, too, 
means the same as - 
‘‘word,”’ “law,” “testi- 


e] 


monies,” ‘statutes’? in 
other places. ‘ Seven 
times a day.” Not only 


morning and evening, or 
three times a day (Ps. ly.), 
but seven times, that is 
again and again, con-__ 
stantly. Hternal thanks- ~ 
giving for God’s commu- 
nications. 

Concnusion : — What 
matters the persecution 
of princes, if our souls 
are thus in exultant sym- 
pathy with God’s ever- 
lasting truth ? 


Notes on the Epistle to the 
Colossians. 


REFERRING our readers for all historical and criticalremarks about this Epistle to the able 
Commentaries of LIGHTFOoT and ELLIcoT?, and FARRER’s more recent “ Life and Work of 
St. Paul,” itis nevertheless necessary to carry into and throughout our consideration of 
the entire Epistle, what was its main purpose. Throughout St. Paul is dealing with the 
twofold evil that had arisen in the Colossian Church—an error half Judaic, half Gnostic— 
au crror that was theological and practical. It arosefrom the wrong conception of matter 
as inherently evil and as demanding intervening mediators between the material system of 
things and God; and at making abstinence from contact with material things, as far as 
might be possible, very incumbent on the godly. This error has its modern analogies in 
Sacerdotalism, andin Pietism. To combat the error then andnow the Plenitude of Christ 
must be preached; Christ the fulness therefore the all sufficient Mediator, therefore too the 
all sufficient Consecrator of the material system. The errors of the Ritualist, and of the 
Recluse are both met by this great fact. 


No. XV. 
RELIGIOUS REGULATIONS FOR MASTER AND SERVANT. 


‘¢ SpRVANTS, OBEY IN ALL THINGS YOUR MASTERS ACCORDING TO THE 
FLESH; NOT WITH EYESERVICE, AS MENPLEASERS ; BUT IN SINGLENESS 
OF HEART, FEARING GOD: AND WHATSOEVER YE DO, DO IT HEARTILY, 
AS TO THE LORD, AND NOT UNTO MEN; KNOWING THAT OF THE LORD 
YE SHALL RECEIVE THE REWARD OF THE INHERITANCE : FOR YE SERVE 
u™HE LORD CHrist. But HE THAT DOETH WRONG SHALL RECEIVE FOR 
THE WRONG WHICH HE HATH DONE: AND THERE IS NO RESPECT OF 
PERSONS. MASTERS, GIVE UNTO YOUR SERVANTS THAT WHICH IS JUST 
AND EQUAL ; KNOWING THAT YE ALSO HAVE A MASTER IN HEAVEN.” 
Cola, 22-25 > 1V.1. 


and in Christ a brother, 
claimed and completed 
and in Christ a man,” 


THe length of the 
paragraph on this topic 1s 
probably partly the result 


of Paul’s having then and 
there so much to do with 
Onesimus, the runaway 
slave, whom he was send- 
ing back to his master. 
“‘Bought and adopted, 


But besides this personal 
reason, Paul must have 
felt that there was, in the 
state of the Colossian 
society of the time, an 
urgent need for this 
K 
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lengthy and detailed 
description of duty. And 
is there not now? Are 
not masters and servants 
in England failing in their 
reciprocal duties very 
largely, because they are 
expecting as Dr. Chalmers 
said, ‘‘ Universal selfish- 
ness to do the work of 
universal love?” There- 
fore we may earnestly 
notice— 

J. THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF A TRUE SERVANT’S 
seRvick. It is marked 
by: (1) Obedience. Hn- 
gaged for given duties: 
do them. Refusal to do 
them, neglect in doing 
hem is immoral, is 
irreligious. You cannot 
be a good Christian and a 
bad servant. This obedi- 
ence is marked by: (2) 
Thoroughness. Not ‘“eye- 
service.” This happy 
expression is probably the 
apostle’s coinage. It des- 
cribes obedience that ‘is 
superficial, inconstant, 
hollow. The obedience 
he enjoins is marked by: 


(3) Simplicity of motiwve— 
“singleness of heart.’’ 
Not haying two purposes, 
nor secondary aims. This 
obedience is marked by: 
(4) Harnestness. ‘‘ Do it 
heartily.” » Whatsoever ye 
do, work at it. The lazy 
and lethargic are re- 
pulsive, the enthusiastic 
are noble. 

II. THE CHARACTERISTICS. 
OF A TRUE MASTER’S MASTER- 
sHip. The duties of a 
master are as clearly 
enforced as those of the 
servant. ‘The same 
light attempers various 
colours, so the same 
principle regulates various 
duties.’’ There is claimed 
from the master: (1) 
Justice. That is what 
the law demands, what is 
legally right and square. 
There is, however, much 
more: (2) Hquity. “What 
is equal.” Equity is more 
than law; more than 
legal claims. It is “a 
liberal interpretation of 
justice in common mat- 
ters; a response to the 
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intuition of what is right, 
even though no law 
defined it or enforced it. 
It was this teaching about 
equity that was really the 
insertion of the leaven 
that has destroyed slavery 
in Christendom. What 
is the touchstone of this 
equity? Surely this golden 
rule ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do 
to-you, do ye even the 
same to them lhkewise.” 

Til. THe Motives BoTH 
OF TRUE SERVICE AND OF 
TRUE MASTERSHIP. ‘The 
motives put before them 
are two: (1) They both 
sustain ad common re- 
lationship to Christ. 
(a) Ail are His servants— 
Servants, ‘‘ye serve the 


Lord Christ’’: Masters, 
‘“ve also have a Master in 
Heaven.” (@) All work 
is done in His stght— 
Therefore do it ‘“ fearing 
God.” (y) All may be 
done for His glory, 
‘‘There is no respect of 
persons.” (2) Christ will 
rightly dealout retribution 
and reward. With Christ 
is ‘the reward of the in- 
heritance.”’” From Christ. 
men shall receive for the 
wrong which they have 
done. Our conclusion is 
First: Cherish a Christian 
ambition to serve well. 
Second: Cherish a Chris- 
tian ambition to rule well. 


Uriay BR. Tomas. 


Bristol. 


Masters and Servants. 


‘““ Happy those times 


When lords were styled fathers of families, 

And not imperious masters |! When they namber’d 
Their servants almost equal with their sons, 

Or one degree beneath them! When their labours 
Were cherish’d and rewarded; and a period 

Set to their sufferings! When they did not press 
Their duties or their wills beyond the power 

And strength of their performance.” 


Shakespeare. 
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Seeds of Sermons on St. Paul's 
Epistle to Philippians. 


i i i cc ilist,” Vol. 
aving gone through all the verses in the Hpistle to the Ephesians (see Homilist, 

ice nS we proceed to develope, with our usual brevity, the precious germs of eae 
contained in this letter. The following remarks, as a standing introduction, may ve ni lv : 
some portion of light to the whole Epistle :—Notice (1) The residence of the persons a C if ee 
Philippi—whose ancient name was Crenides—was a city of Macedonia. and core ne er : 
name of Philip of Macedon, because he rebuilt and fortified it, B.C. 358, and afterwards co a ala 
dy Julius Czesar, who invested the population with the privilege of a Roman City. | ee 
the first place in Europe where the Gospel was preached by Paul, an account of whic} Ge 
haye in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts. It was during his second missionary yet — 
about A.D. 53—Notice (2) The occasion of the Epistle. The contributions whic e 
Philippians had made towards supplying the Apostle’s necessities when a prisoner ee 
evidently prompted its production.—Notice (3) The scene from which the Epis e Spe 
addressed. Yhat it was from Rome where he was a prisoner is clear, from chapters 1. 1-13, 
iv. 22. It would seem from the Epistle that he was expecting a speedy decision of his case, 
and hoped to obtain his release. Epaphroditus had been despatched to him from the 
Philippien Church with pecuniary contributions for the Apostle’s relief, and on his return 
the Apostle entrusted this letter for conveyance. This would be about A.D. 63.—Notice (4) 
‘The general character of the Epistle. It is all but free from any censure, and breathes a 
warm and generous feeling through every part. The. Epistle gives us the impression that 
the Philippian Church was one of the most pure, consistent, and generous, of that age. 
About 40 or 50 years after this Epistle was written, we are informed that Ignatius, on his 
way to martyrdom passed through Philippi, and was most warmly received in that city.] 


No. VIII. 


SELF LOVE AND SOCIAL 
LOVE. 

“Bur mw I] Live IN THE 
FLESH, THIS IS THE FRUIT OF 
MY LABOUR: YEA WHAT I SHALL 
cHoosE I wor not,” &e. (Phil. 
i, 22-26). 

Dr, Samuel Davidson’s ren 
dering of this passage, which 
is as follows, is evidently an 
improvement on our own ver- 
sion .—‘‘ But if to live in the 
flesh this is some frutt of work ; 
and what I shall choose I know 
not. But I am in a strait be- 
twict the two, having the desire 
towards departing and being 
with Christ, for it is very far 


better: but to abide vn the flesh 
is more necessary for your sakes. 
And of this I am _ confidently 
persuaded, that I shall abide, and 
abide with you all for the ad- 
vancement and joy of the faith: 
thatuume your matter for glorify- 
ing may abound in Christ 
Jesus through my presenee aga 
with you.” There are three 
loves in all human souls, self 
love, which concerns itself with 
one’s own interest ; social love, 
which concerns itself with the 
good of others; and religious 
love, which concerns itself with 
the claims of God. Being con- 
stitutional they are all good, 
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and designed to answer useful 
purposes in the full and perfect 
development of our nature. 
They, however, separately con- 
sidered, are not of equal value. 
The second, social love, is 
greater than the first; the third, 
religious love, is greater than 
either, it underlies both, and is 
intended to be the inspiration 
and ruler of both. Society is 
greater than the individual, and 
God is infinitely greater than 
both. Heisthe aun. Bishop 
Butler, if I recollect rightly, in 
one of his sermons on human 
nature, expounds the nature 
and relative importance of the 
two loves, the love of self and 
the love of society. These two 
are set forth in the text as work- 
ing in the mind of the Apostle. 
I. Here is spur love, DESIRING 
Exit fromthe world. ‘‘ Having 
a desire to depart and be with 
Christ which is far better.” 
Observe two things. First: 
Paul’s idea of the natwre of his 
death. (1) He speaks of it as 
a departure, analusar, to loose 
pnenone (elim. iv.) 6). ~~—He 
-seems to have regarded his 
mortal life as a vessel intended 
and fitted to plough the ocean, 
and visit distant shores, fastened 
and confined to the port, and 
death as the unfastening of all 
that binds it down. A sublimely 
elevating idea of death is this. 
(2) He speaks of it as being 


with Christ. “To be with 
Christ.” This mortal life he 
felt kept him to some extent 
away from Christ, and that 
death would conduct him more 
immediatelyto His presenc2,and 
he expresses the highest delight. 
What greater joy can we 
imagine than to be with the 
object of our supreme affec- 
tion? For this the heart is 
ever craving. Death, then, does 
not terminate existence, but 
gives it more freedom and a 
wider range, does not take us 
away from the Object we love 
most, but conducts us more 
consciously into His presence 
and fellowship. Observe : Se- 
condly : Paul’s idea of the 
advantage of his death. ‘Far 
better.” Is not the noble 
bark better out on the bound- 
less sea with its sails un- 
furled, filled by the propi- 
tious breeze, and moving 
under the smiles of a sunny 
azure, than tied up in the 
dusky docks? Is it not better 
to gaze into the eye and listen 
to the living voice of the object 
of our chief affection than to 
be leagues away as a matter of 
consciousness? Hence Paul 
desired death, his self love 
yearned for it. So far as he 
himself was concerned it would 
be in every way an advantage. 

II. Here is socrau love urG- 
ING CONTINUANCE in the world. 
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«Nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you.” 
To promote the Gospel amongst 
them, and to diffuse it amongst 
his contemporaries was an ob- 
ject very dear to Paul’s heart. 
But he felt that if he were not 
to remain in the flesh but to 
depart into the Great Spirit 
realm, his power in this direc- 
tion would be at an end. And 
this I take to be — First: A 
solemn fact. We can only 
serve our fellow-men while we 
are in the flesh. There is no 
proof that one of all the millions 
of departed saints has been able 
by personal agency to render 
any good whatever to any left 
on earth, however near and 
dear to his heart. All personal 
communications seem to cease 
at death. Secondly: A practical 
fact. This fact should influ- 
ence every man to do the ut- 
most he can to render spiritual 
service to his fellow-man during 
his life. When Paul departed, 
society lost the influence of bis 
personal presence, and the per- 
sonal presence of a good man 
is always most beneficent. And 
more, he lost his personal 
agency too, he delivered no 
more speeches, he wrote no 
more letters, his voice was 
hushed, his pen was stilled for 
ever. Harshalone is the sphere 
in which we can serve our fel- 
low-men. Pious parents can 


no more help their children 
when they are gone, pious 
pastozs cease to serve their 
congregations when they have 
passed away. Hence any 
work we have todo must be 
done now and here. Here, 
then, were the two principles, 
the love of self and the love of 
society working in the mind of 
the apostle ; one urging him to 
depart and the other to remain, 
so that he says, ‘‘ What I shall 
choose I wot not.” I am in 
suspense. ‘(I am in a strait 
betwixt two,” that is between 
the aspirations of the two loves. 
Ill. Here is self love ovER- 
COME BY THE SOCIALLOVE. ‘“‘And 
having this confidence, I know 
that I shall abide and continue 
with you all for your further- 
ance and joy of faith.” “TI 
know.” That is, it is my pre- 
sent feeling. The knowledge 
sprung from his _ desire, 
the wish was the father to 
the thought. On the whole, 
his choice was to remain. In 
reaching this decision he felt - 
assured of two things. First: 
That he would have trying work. 
‘« But if I live in the flesh this 
is the fruit of my labour.” “If 
I live, my life will be one con- 
tinuous labour, productive of 
much fruit, keeping me back 
from my reward, but useful to 
you.’ —Lewin. He felt ag- 
sured, Secondly: That he 
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should render wseful service. ence here is sublime and ex- 
“« And continue with you all for emplary. His love of self was 
your furtherance and joy of submerged in his philanthropy, 
faith, that your rejoicing may his love for his contemporaries, 
be more abundant in Jesus He sought not his own things, 


Christ for me by my coming to but the things of others. He 
you again.” Most heartily did said, ‘‘ For I could wish that I 


he desire such a joy in their myself were accursed from 
faith, that they might abun- Christ for my brethren, my 
dantly rejoice in the continua- kinsmen’s sake, according to 
tion of his presence and work the flesh.” It is the Christly 
amongst them. spirit, the spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing love, and this alone is 

Concuusion :—Paul’s experi- genuine Christianity. 


The Grandest of all Heroes. 
Matt. xii. 19-21. 


‘‘ He SHALL NOT STRIVE,” &c. 


Tue. words lead us to consider Christ as the Grandest of all 
Heroes. Hundreds of men have appeared from age to age, who 
have assumed the character, and have been recognised as heroes by 
their race. Only few, however, deserve the name, and the best of 
them were most imperfect. There is one, and only One, who can 
be considered in the highest sense a hero, and that is Christ. 
In this character Christ is seldom represented. The pulpit, as a 
rule, treats Him as a victim, not as a victor, as an object for com- 
miseration rather than commendation. JI. As a Hero, He is 
ENGAGED IN THE GRANDEST OF ALL ENTERPRISES. What is it? 
«« To bring forth judgment unto victory.” Or, as the prophet said, 
«to establish judgment on the earth.” Moral rectitude is the grand 
want of the world. II. As a Hero, He is INSPIRED WITH THE 
GRANDEST OF ALL pispositions. How is He working out this 
enterprise? (1) Unostentattously. ‘‘ He doth not cause His voice 
to be heard in the street.” (2) Tenderly. ‘‘ A bruised reed shall 
He not break.” (3) Invincibly. ‘He shall not fail or be dis- 


couraged,” 
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No. CCCXLIV. 
A Justifiable Hope. 


‘‘Torp, | HAVE HOPED FOR THY SALVATION, AND DONE THY 
COMMANDMENTS,” &c. Ps. cxix. 166-168. 


Tuuse words contain » justifiable hope. Hope is an instinct of 
the soul. ‘Thou hast caused me to hope in my mother’s womb.” 
‘‘Man never is, but always to be blest.” The face of the soul is 
always to the future. This gives it all the brightness that it has. 
When it is forced backward, it grows black with despair. There is 
a true hope and a false hope, a justifiable and an unjustifiable hope— 
the words direct us to the former. I. Here is a hope that has a 
justifiable opsecr. What is the object? “ Thy salvation.” What 
does the real salvation of man involve? First: Restoration to 
lost holiness. The soul was created in the image of God, that is, 
in moral perfection. That image it has lost, the restoration of that 
is salvation. The restoration of purity, love, spiritual freedom, 
loyalty. Secondly: The restoration of lost wsefulness. The soul 
was made to be useful, to render by its true thoughts, pure 
sympathies, and wise counsels, service to other souls. But this 
usefulness it has lost. As arule, men are injurious to each other, 
man is the devil of man. Salvation is the restoration of this 
usefulness. All souls ministering and inter-ministering to the good 
of one another. Now is not thisa justifiable object of hope? This 
is the hope which God has set before us in the Gospel, ‘‘ which is 
an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, entering within the veil.’’ 
“Hvery man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as 
He is pure.” II. Here is a hope that has a justifiable rEAson. 
The reason here assigned for this hope is devotion to the right. 
“My soul hath kept Thy testimonies, and I love them exceedingly. I 
have kept Thy precepts, and Thy testimonies, for all my ways are 
before Thee.” Aman who is loyally and livingly devoted to the 
right has undoubtedly a justifiable reason for ‘‘ hoping for salvation.’” 
Out of this devotion will salvation flow as rivers from the fountain. 
From the law of mind it must come, and come in no other way. It 
cannot be purchased, it cannot be given, it must grow out of the 
soul devoted to rectitude. Christ brought salvation into the world 
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by bringing into play those moral forces of grace and truth that 
shall put away sin, and “establish judgment (rectitude), on the 
earth.” Thus let us hope, hope for salvation, this is a hope that 
will always live and work in the human breast. 


* Let the winds blow, and the billows roll, 
Hope is the anchor of the soul. 

But canI by so slight a tie 

An unseen hope, on God rely ? 

Steadfast and sure, it cannot fail, 

It enters deep within the veil, 

It fastens on a land unknown, 

And moors me to my Father’s throne.” 


Non C COX VE 
The Glowing Testimony of the Good. 
“GREAT PEACE HAVE THEY WHICH LOVE THY LAW: AND NOTHING 
SHALL OFFEND THEM.” Pg. cxix. 165. 


I. This is the testimony of pHinosorHy. Moralremorse, malign 
passions, dark forebodings, battling impulses, these are the source 
of all inner tumult: but in the nature of the case, where the soul 
is in a loying ruling sympathy with God’s law, such elements of 
distress cannot exist. The workers of righteousness shall have peace, 
thisisalaw. II. This is the testimony of Scripture. ‘ Happy is. 
the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 
staiding, her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
‘peace.”’ ‘The peace of God which passeth all understanding shall 
keep your hearts and minds,” &c. Peace is the legacy of Christ. 
‘«Peace I leave you, my peace I give unto you,” &e. III. This is. 
the testimony of EXPERIENCE. In proportion to the amount of the 
love of God in the heart of a man is his peace, he is at peace with his. 
own nature, with his conscience, with his God. “ Peace,” says. 
Dr. J. Hamilton, ‘‘is love reposing. It is love on the green pastures, 
’ it is love beside the still waters. It is that great calm which comes: 
over the conscience when it sees the atonement sufficient and the 
Saviour willing. It is unclouded azure in a lake of glass: it is the: 
soul which Christ has pacified, spread out in serenity and simple: 
faith, and the Lord God, merciful and gracious, smiling over it.” 

‘Peace upon peace, like wave on wave 
This is the portion that I crave ; 


The peace of God that passeth thought, 
The peace of Christ which changeth not.” 
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No. CCCXLVI. 
A Model Prayer. 


«« [pr My ORY COME NEAR BEFORE THEE, O Lorn,” &c. Psalms 
exix. 169-176. 


Turse words, which are the conclusion of a remarkable composi- 
tion, remarkable not only for its length, but for its spiritual fertility 
and deyoutness—are a supplication of a model sort. The prayer 
contains three noteworthy points—Notice I. The EARNESTNESS IT 
BREATHES. “ Let my cry comenear before Thee, O Lord.” This prayer 1s 
not a statement, not an address, but a ‘‘ cry’ denoting great fervency. 

Importunacy is the essential characteristic of true prayer. “ The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” II. 
The MERCIES Iv INvoKES. What are the mercies here implored ? 
First: Spiritual light. “Give me understanding according to Thy 
word.” In a moral sense we are blind and foolish. Secondly: 
Soul deliverance. ‘ Deliver me according to Thy word.” Through 
the fall, souls are embarrassed, imperilled, and enslaved. Thirdly: 
Divine help. “‘ Let Thine hand help me.” We talk of self-helpfulness. 
This alone is a fiction, a dream. No hand can really help us but 
the hand of God. Fourthly: Continued ewistence. ‘Let my sowl 
live, and it shall praise Thee.’ He wishes to live, not for any 
selfish ends, but in order to praise the Lord. ‘‘Take me not away 
in the midst of my days.” III. The press rr uraEs. First: The 
testimony he pleads is the testimony of God. ‘‘ Deliver me accord- 
ing to Thy word.” He prays for what was divinely promised. 
All true prayer must be guided by the Divine word. Secondly: He 
pleads his resolution to praise God. ‘ My lips shall utter praise 
when Thow hast taught me Thy statutes, my tongue shall speak of 
Thy word.” He resolves to lay out the remainder of his days in 
the service of his Maker. ‘Unto Himbeglory,” &c. Thirdly: He 
pleads his delight in the Divine law. ‘I have longed for Thy salva- 
tion, O Lord, and Thy law is my delight.” Those who fully appre- 
ciate what they have from God, are warranted to expect, and quali- 
fied to receive more. IV. The conersston 1r MAKES. ‘J have gone 
astray like a lost sheep,” or ‘‘ Yea, though I stray like a sheep that 
is lost.’ This is true of all (Luke xv. 4; Matt. xviii. 12, 13). Gone 
whence? From the knowledge, the image, the companionship of 
God. Whither? Into the wilderness of moral darkness and con- 
fusion, ‘This is our helpless condition. Christ came to seek and 
to save the lost, blessed be His name! Thus concludes what 


Delitzsch calls a twenty-two fold string of aphorisims by one who 
was persecuted for his faith. 
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THE LATE EDMOND BEALES, HSQ., JUDGE OF COUNTY 
COURTS. 

=) UCH has been the very close connection between 
Hidmond Beales and myself that the account of his 
death has struck me with sadness, and I cannot allow 

=#) the event, impressive to me, to pass away unnoticed. 
His death took place at his residence, Osborn House, Bolton 
Gardens, Sunday, June 26. He was the son of Mr. Samuel Beales, 
who was more than once Mayor of Cambridge, he was born in 
Cambridge July 3, 1803, educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
called to the bar of the Middle Temple in 1830, practised as a 
‘conveyancer, and was a revising barrister for Middlesex from 1862 
to 1866. He had also a claim to literary distinction, as he 
was one of the writers in the Htonian, along with Praed, Moul- 
trie, Derwent Coleridge, and Durnford (Bishop of Chichester). 
He was not only the President of the Reform League— 
which made the present Government possible, inasmuch as it 
established household and lodger suffrage—but its originator too. 
It is now more than twenty-five years ago since I made his 
acquaintance, and it commenced in connection with that journal- 
istic enterprise in which I was at that time enthusiastically 
interested, an account of which I have given more than once in 
the pages of “Tum Homiusr.”* At the outset of that tremendous 
undertaking I was told by a parliamentary solicitor, that there was 
one man, who, if he could be obtained as a director, would by his 
great legal knowledge, high moral character, and signal ability, 
render service most honest and efficient. ‘‘Can he be obtained, 
and will you try?” said I. The answer was that he could not, as 
he was a very retired man, and absorbed in his practise, and that 
although as a lawyer he consulted him as his counsel, he was sure 
he could not succeed in interesting him in the undertaking : but he 
thought that with my enthusiasm I might perhaps excite in him an 
interest. Accordingly I wended my way to his chambers, 4, Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. When his clerk ushered me into 
his chambers, I saw a man whose hair was then commencing to 
have a silvery hue, bending overabrief. He was very short-sighted, 


* See ‘‘ Homilist,” Vol. XL. page 71, &c. 
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and did not raise hig head at once. When he rose, however, he 
greeted m2 in a calm and professional way. I explained my 
mission: he listened attentively, asked questions as I proceeded, 
and before I closed became so interested that he avowed his belief, 
not only in its national importance, but in its commercial feasibility. 
He gave in his adherence, and presented a cheque to qualify 
himself as a director. This event, seemingly trivial and fortuitous, 
was fraught with momentous issues both to himself and to his 
country. It roused a public spirit in him, which over-rode his 
private interests and professional habitudes, brought him out from. 
the solitude of his chambers to the arena cf public life, where he 
fought as a true hero for the rights of the people, and forced the 
House of Lords to pass that Reform measure which puts the 
franchise within the reach of the masses. In fighting those 
tremendous, yet bloodless, battles for the people, he had to make 
enormous sacrifices. It seems almost the order of heaven that he 
who would render great service to his race must, if not sacrifice 
himself, sacrifice that which makes life not only enjoyable, but even 
tolerable. Asa counsel he lost his flourishing practise. Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn—whose life pulsations were those of a sensualist 
and a snob—deprived him of his revising barristership of Middlesex, 
and thus he was brought to comparative want. The hireling scribblers 
of journalism spat their miserable ridicule at ‘‘ Edmond Beales, 
M.A.,” in their daily and weekly issues. Bright and his party— 
who in ambush urged hin. on as the leader of a political revolution 
—whose services raised them to office, deserted him in his 
distress. It was only by the self-denying and loving services of a 
young barrister that he was rescued from his financial embarrass- 
ments, and secured to the position of a county judge, which he 
retained for ten years with a handsome income.“ But I had to do 
with him as a co-director on the Board of the National Newspaper 
League. Whilst at times, by slow judicial balancing of questions, 
he would irritate a Celtic nature like mine, brimful at the time with 
enthusiasm, he never once shook my faith in the honesty of his 
purposes, and the sincerity of his friendship. He worked with me 
in the undertaking from the commencement, through all the changes, 
and amidst all the oppositions of the enterprise up to its close. 
After, by the urgent and persistent persuasions of Samuel Lucas 


* This gentleman may furnish in a future number a sketch of the affair. 
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(John Bright’s brother-in-law)—who was the manager of the “ Star”’ 
Newspaper—and the late Mr. Rawson, of Manchester (one of Mr. 
Bright's intimate friends), we, through utterly false statements, 
foolishly consented to join the ‘Morning and Evening Star.” 
Mr. Beales became with me a member of the new Board, of which 
John Bright and his brother-in-law were also members. During 
the six or seven years in which we met, notwithstanding all the 
irritation which we “ Dial’’ men felt at finding we were being sold 
and our purposes being broken, he remained faithful to the principle 
and tome. Since his death I have been glancing over the pages of 
the ‘Dial Register” (consisting of some three Vols., in which 
there is a report of all our meetings, and which contains a list of 
some 10,000 names), and in reading here some of his noble speeches, his 
personelle and oratoric cadences and utterances have come up from 
the regions of memory with all the vividness of reality. He was 
@ man approaching six feet in stature, far removed from any signs 
of obesity, but somewhat thin and spare; in form, erect and 
symmetrical, with an intellectual brow a little drooping over a 
somewhat narrow chest, His eyes were hazel, no: large, overhung 
by projecting and bushy brows. Streaks of humour seldom lighted 
up that grave countenance, albeit his looks were pleasing, and in his 
smile there was a fascination. His countenance was that of a man 
who had lived far away from the frivolous, who had wrestled with 
desperate earnestness with the great problems of life, always 
breathing under the heavy shadow of serious thought. His attitude 
as a speaker was generally very dignified: he stood erect with 
folded arms, sometimes, indeed, when a great passion would surge 
within him, he would shake his head and move his arms with not a 
little energy. His speeches were always well reasoned, and robed 
in language choice and classic, and in spirit always liberal and full of 
charity. Though he was a strong Churchman, his Churchism was no 
obstraction to free and affectionate communion with men of all 
types and sects. A more conscientious, Catholic, and devout man 
I never knew. He was utterly incapable of the mean, the false, or 
the dishonourable. Had all the men (or even a quarter of them) 
who co-operated with me in the movement referred to, been of his 
stamp, I have the profound belief that the ‘‘ Dial” would be to-day 
one of the most powerful journals in Europe. Never perhaps in 
the history of journalism was the one we projected so urgently 
required as now. The daily press has become more venal and 
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conscienceless, and the more its circulation advances and its wealth 
increases, the more arrogant and reckless it becomes. When I pro- 
jected the “Dial,” the ‘Daily Telegraph” was offered to me for £500: 
and the ‘ Standard ’’ for £200, and now a thousand times the sum 
would not procure them. As to the weekly press several things called 
«‘ Christian’ have come into existence since our enterprise broke 
down by the falsehood, chicanery, and the ravenous avarice of — 
those who identified themselves with it on account of its gradually 
accumulating wealth and promising supremacy. Not a few of 
these called “ Christian” are in spirit and influence amongst the 
most un-Christly things in England to-day. Verily, for most of 
them ‘‘Satanian’’ would be a more honest name than “ Christian.” 
I know of no enterprise worthier of the loftiest intellectual powers. 
and the purest and intensest patriotic and philanthropic aspirations 
of young manhood than the establishment of a journal which in 
ethical principles and philanthropic aims shall harmonise with the 
one which has fallen from our hands; nor could there be a more 
feasible plan. My faith, both in the supreme importance and the 
admirable practicability of the scheme, deepens with the experience 
of years. The fact that journalism (with the exception of one or 
two papers) has not even noticed the death of Edmond Beales, the 
friend of Kossuth, and Garibaldi’s English confidant who visited 
that hero when a guest of the Duke of Sutherland, is in itself a. 
disgrace to journalistic literature. The leading journal, as it is 
called, which will throw open its columns for biographic sketches. 
of the smallest men with big titles, scarcely chronicled the event. 
Alas! a thousands times alas, that this fourth estate, as it is called, 
should have fallen so low. 

It is said that the father of our illustrious friend was character- 
ised by rough honesty. On one occasion, it is reported, that when 
he was Mayor of Cambridge a deputation from a society in London 
for the Conversion of the Jews, waited on him desiring him to. 
preside at a meeting they intended holding in Cambridge advocating 
their cause. His voice, it would seem, was somewhat sonorous au 
heavy, and his speech not a little drawling, and he said to the 
deputation, “‘ What do you want to do with the Jews?” The 
answer was, ‘‘ To convert them to Christianity.” Whereupon he 
replied, C God Himself, Sir, tried with them for centuries and could 
i ents a them, and I am sure you cannot. No, I shall not 
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IN MEMORIAM—DR. CUMMING. 


‘** SOMETHING more,’ says The Times, ‘than a brief obituary 
notice is due to a luminary that less than twenty years 
ago was blazing in the mid heavens, and outshining the: 
light of day. It is not that distance of time since Dr. 
Cumming occupied, not merely the principal niche, but 
the very pinnacle of the Temple of Fame. His name was 
everywhere. His announcements were on every wall and in 
every journal. His publications were innumerable, and on every 
table. In one way or another his figure was as familiar to most 
people as that of a near relative. To multitudes, not of the poor 
and unlearned, but of the high and the cultivated, he was the 
Heaven-sent seer, commissioned to receive the light of prophecy 
and throw it over the dark and stormy course of human affairs. 
No prophet or fortune-teller of the professional class ever achieved 
such a hold upon the frequenters of his shrine. Nature, it must be 
said, had been kind to Dr. Cumming. He was handsome and of a 
good figure. His bearing denoted perfect self-confidence and 
absolute cersainty of conviction. He showed the gaiety and cheer- 
fulness of a man who had every reason to be satisfied with himself, 
and who had the good word of everybody he cared for. Motwith- 
standing his immense labours, and the awful gravity of the utterances. 
of which he was the authorised and inspired medium, he was a boy 
to the last. Though he was loyal to the Kirk, and proud of his. 
loyalty, his position amounted to a practical independence, which 
he knew how to turn to the best account. In the sober lines of an 
establishment, and on its own native soil, few preachers would find 
it easy to go on for a whole generation delivering a rapid succession 
of new prophecies seriously affecting the Churches, the races, and 
the destinies of man. Their congregations would rebel, their 
ministerial brethren would protest, and their Church would decline 
to be compromised. But Dr. Cumming had all the metropolis and 
its country visitors to draw upon. No matter to what order country 
people belonged, they could not return home without being asked 
whether they had heard Dr..Cumming. He preached twice before 
the Queen, and people were charmed to read the sermons which 
he had preachei and Her Majesty had listened to. His church 
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was in a quiet little court, where you might fancy yourself, if you 
pleased, on Sunday at least, in the dullest part of a small country 
town. But it was in the immediate vicinity of some of the noisiest 
and busiest institutions in the British Isles; the two great theatres, 
Covent-garden market, and the central police-court. Within a few 
yards of the brilliant crowd at the opera or the ballet, Dr. Cumming 
was soon to pour out the vials or the bowls of Divine wrath, over 
peoples, lands, and seas; to track the course of Divine vengeance, 
to prefigure Antichrist, and assign to all nations their parts in the 
great drama, and their shares in the approaching doom. As there 
is no such solitude as in a crowd, the locality was the more awful 
through its strange surroundings. For many years Dr. Cumming 
had a body of believers and devotees that a man of the highest 
genius and the most undoubted probity might have envied him. In 
at least half the religious households of this country a guest would 
have to consider well before he intimated the least misgiving of his ~ 
piety or his sagacity. With such personal qualities and such 
miraculous gifts, it was no wonder that he occupied a large place 
in the affection of those good ladies who can reserve a special 
corner in their heart, over and above its strictly loyal obligations, 
for a spiritual and sympathetic guide. His great frankness and 
simplicity secured him from 111 surmises, and though he certainly 
did sometimes amuse the captious and suspicious, nobody hada 
word to say against him in the matter of his social relations. 

Yet now for some years this luminary has set, and, it must be 
added, has set in darkness and, if not in actual disgrace, in much 
disparagement. We have to ask how this was, for it is one of the 
notes of a good career that it should endure to the end, and shine 
all the brighter when the shadows grow long and the night closes 
in. Dr. Cumming unwittingly educated his crowd of dupes not 
only to credulity, but also to increased greediness and voracity for 
positive, particular, and circumstantial predictions. Every fresh 
publication gratified them one day only to make them more hungry 
for the like aliment the next. There are children who as soon as 
you have told them a monstrous story insist on your telling them 
another still more monstrous. They will have minute descriptions, 
the very numbers and dimensions, and the characteristics that 
most simulate truth. Perhaps Dr. Cumming might have been 
content to place his terrible prophecies a long way off and after his 
own probable lifetime ; but this would not satisfy his readers, and 


* 
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it is quite possible that his own mind was undergoing the same de- 
velopment, and that he became his own dupe. He became more 
and more positive and definite. About twenty years ago something 
‘induced him to name the year 1868 as that in. which very terrible 
events were to take plaze. The year was not without events, but 
they failed to satisfy the strong and yet fastidious appetite of his 
followers. Dr. Cumming employed an immense amount of ingenuity 
- to prove that what he had prophesied had come to pass, but he 
laboured in vain, and from that time his popularity declined. Then 
followed blow after blow. Family troubles, not to say family dis- 
_ grace, supervened, and the rewards of divination had to 
be spent in the discharge of bills and loans. Dr. Cumming 
had one infirmity in common with the majority of literary men, 
reformers, preachers of faiths, propounders of philosophies, and 
teachers of morals. He was not a business man. He was generous 
before he was just. He spent other people’s money freely in good 
causes, and his own money freely too. He had always something 
_ tobe done, and it was always something that cost money: It 
F came out at last that he was penniless, and his admirers, even 


though they had ceased to put implicit confidence in his forecasts 


of the future, subscribed handsomely to place him above difficulty 
- and want. Perhaps his nature was one that required the support 
of flattery and the stimulus of a cause. Two years ago he began to 
fail, his heart probably leading the way, and his death at an age 
when many men are still in possession of all their spirits and 
their mental powers is now but the fall of a leaf in the midst of 
more real or more serious changes. 

One ruling passion was strong in Dr. Cumming through all his 
_ disappoinments to the very end. If he could no longer prophesy 
* with the desired accuracy and confidence, he could still testify 


against Rome, argue against her acts and her tenets, and announce’ 


her final doom. ~Only three or four years since he engaged rooms 
- in the Cathedral-yard at Exeter, and took his family down with 
- him to see the immense bonfire usually made by Young Exeter 
y before the west front of the Cathedral on Gunpowder Day. He 
“was aware that allthe authorities of the city were against this very 
_ dangerous demonstration, always accompanied with injuries through 
“the careless handling of fireworks, yet against Popery he would 


\side with disorder against order. The battle of his life was with | 


: Popary. It was the Goliath he was always ready to encounter with 
Sia) « ry L 
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‘sling and stone, the dragon he would transfix if ever it could be - 
brought to stand the assault. That the Pope was Antichrist was | 


so certain to him that he thought it impossible a good Protestant 


could be beaten in the argument on that point. Accordingly, a 
good many years ago he challenged Cardinal Wiseman to a public | 
discussion at Exeter Hall, and had half the platform railed off for. 
the members of the Anti-christian Church, should they venture to. 


show fight. They made no appearance, leaving Dr. Cumming to ; 
‘claim a victory if he pleased. What is to be said of a career in 
which remarkable personal qualities, and something like good: » 


intentions, only show themselves to be made ridiculous, and bring 


religion itself into question? The case of Dr. Cumming falls too’ 
easily into the large and miscellaneous category of what. philoso- 
 phers and men of the world call imposture. That is a very hard ° 
word, and it does not take into account the mixture of good and 
evil there is in all men and in all things. If the same measure be — 
applied to religion and to politics, we shall probably find the © 


“¥ 
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political impostors as numerous as the religious. But certainly Dr... 
Cumming’s career conveys a very strong warning of the perils to 


truth, to honour, to Christian charity, to common sensé itself, at 


which popularity may be sought and acquired. Dr. Cumming 
must have lost, whole or in part, 


between truth and error, reality and delusion. 


the power of distinguishing © 
Riding his pleasant — 


and profitable hobby, he could do nothing but go ahead and leaye 


others to doubt and to discriminate. 


and Papists another ; Po the nature of the act, and the results, 
are very much the same.’ 


Numbers of the Dead. 


Protestants do this one way, 


“¢ All that tread Gray 


The globe are but a handful to the tribes Hy 
That slumber in its bosom. 


Take the wings a 


4 yc 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, ** 


Or lose thyself in the continuous woods ‘is 
Where flows the Oregon, and hears no sound 


Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there: © , 4 


And millions in those solitudes, since first 


The flight of years began, have laid them down ite ‘ced 


In their last sleep : 


the dead reign there alone: 
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[We hola it to be the dnty of an Editor either to give an Ane notice of the books sent 
\ ‘to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is unjust to praise 
~ worthless books it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 
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In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 
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_ Lecrures, on Tracninc.. By J. G. Fircu, M.A. Cambridge 
s a - University Press. 
. These lectures were delivered in the University of Cambridge during 
ai the Lent term, 1880. ‘The subject is a supreme one, and treated in 
a most scholarly and practical manner. The subjects of the leading 
} "chapters are: The Teacher and his Assistants—The School: its Aims 
and organisatioi—The Schoolroom and its Appliances—Discipline— 
Learning and Remembering—Hxamining—Preparatory Training — 
The Study of Language—The English Language—Arithmetic as an 
‘Art—Arithmetic as a Science—Geography and the Learning of 
Be Neviral Science—The Correlation of Studies. The 
- book abounds with useful thoughts most elegantly expressed, the 
~ author’s mind runs on the lines of a deep philosophy. The follow- 
a ‘ing short extract on the different forms of associations may be 
q quoted as an example :—‘“‘ Now, if we consider it, the main differ- 
oa ences in the mental calibre and character of men depend largely 
_upon the sort of ideas which habitually or most readily coalesce in 
their minds. To a man of strong or lofty imagination a very 
common incident may suggest some hidden moral analogies or far, 
" reaching truth : 


: Way ‘To him the meanest flower that blows did give, i 


y Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 
» And such a man we call a poet. In the case of another man every 
Y striking scene in the phantasmagoria of life sets him reflecting on 

‘its antecedents and consequences: and such a man has the philo- 

q sophic temper, he is the reasoner, the moralist, the sage. To a 

| third the sound of a word suggests only some grotesque simile, 


some rem ote allusion, some idea, which, though essentially different, 
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has a superficial resemblance; and such a person is the man of fancy - 
‘or of wit. But when on hearing a word, or being reminded of a 
scene, the mind at once passes to the other words or actions which , 
were linked with it when we recognised it at first: when it simply y 
recalls a certain group of words or thoughts in the same sequence ~ 

ag that in which they were before presented: then we say the man 
has a good memory. He can, in fact, reproduce readily former 4 
associations, whether logical or not.” Mee: 


{ “ 
a 


- Tau Sprrit or THE CurisTIAN Lire. By Rey. Sroprorp BRooKs, g 
M.A. Second Edition. London: Kegan, Paul & Co., 1, Pater- - 
noster Square. an 


The Author’s preface to these sermons is somewhat remarkable, 
‘The sermons published in this book have been in print for nearly ~ 
a year, and were intended for much earlier publication : but they i 
were unavoidably delayed, and in the meantime I have left the © 
Church of England on the ground that it is no longer in my power 
to believe in the miraculous foundation of Christianity. I have not ~ 
seen the sermons here set forth for months, and I cannot-tell — 
whether there may not be statements in them which I should not: 
now modify, I have not time to look over the book now, but I_ 
should conjecture that there are very few passages, if any, which. 
would need changing, for I have left the Church not to be less, but. 
more, of a Christian. My only anxietyis that the book should not be 
read as a manifesto of my present views. The sermons contained — 
in it are for the most part practical, not doctrinal.” Whilst there 
is the absence from these sermons of what is called orthodox 
doctrine, there is the presence of a great and highly-cultured 
mind, outpouring thoughts, wide as the heayens, refreshing 
as the morning dew. The subjects of the discourses here 
are: The Awakening of St. Peter—The Last Scene with Peter—_ 
One Thing is Needful—Judgment of Others—The Law of Divine 
Judgment—The Limits of Forgiveness—The Sixty-third Psalm—The 
Second Psalm—The Root of Religious Life—The Surprise Christ Felt - 
—Simeon—The Syro-Pocnician Woman—Spiritual Exhaustion— 
Unselfish Immortality—Sunshine—Shadow—The Work of Inspira- | 
tion—The Law of Giving—The ‘Day of the Lord—Some Words on. 
Prayer—Christ’s Election of Disciples—God in Christ—The Peace of. 


ry 
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ae Christ—Shakespeare and Human LifeThe Search for God. Such 


- sermons as these break in upon conventional thought like ror 
~ influences upon the withered wastes of nature. 
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ea, Tarn JESUS OF THE EvANGELIsTs. By Rev. C. A. Rowz, M. A. 
- «London: Norgate & Co., Covent Garden. 
We have always considered that the moral character of Christ as 
~ depicted in the gospel is a stronger proof of the divinity of His | 
‘mission than the miraculous works that are ascribed to Him. In 
truth, before a miracle has any evidential force in establishing the 
Divine mission of its author, two things, at least must be demon- | 
strated ; first, that no being but God can perform what we consider 
) to be a miracle ; and secondly, that God would never authorise any 
- being to perform a miracle but in favour of truth. Neither of these 
‘positions can be established. But the record of a moral character 
_ not only utterly sinless, but sublimely, perfect in every virtue, seems 
* to us an incontestable proof of the divinity of such a record. This 
Eis the proof which the able author of this work here employs. ~ 
_ Besides a most valuable introduction, we have here eighteen 
chapters, the subjects of which are: The Portraiture of the Jesus | 
as it is exhibited in the Gospels—The Portraiture of the Suffering 
Jesus of the Gospels—The Union of Holiness and Benevolence in the 
Person of the Jesus of the Gospels—The Moral Teaching of our Lord— 
The Law of our Religious and Moral Development—The Preparations 
_ made in the Gentile World for the Advent of Christianity—The 
. Preparations made by Providence for the Introduction of Christianity 
through the Development of Judaism— Messianic Conceptions in the 
Old Testament—The Development of the Messianic. Conception 
between the Prophetic Period and the Advent—The Developments of 
- Judaism between the Termination of the Prophetic Period and the 
_Adyent—The Portraiture of Christ as depicted in the Gospels con- 
stitutes an Essential Unity—The Limits of the Influence which can 
be assigned to the Historical Jesus in the Creation of Christianity 
on the supposition of His purely Human Character—The Jesus of the 
Gospels no Mythical Creation—The Moral Aspect of our Lord’s 
Character and Historical Reality—The Limits of the Period which 
» Authentic History assigns as that within which the Conception of 
_ the Mythical Christ must have been Created and Developed in its 
~ Fulness--The Evidence afforded by the Epistles for the early existence 
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of ir Portraiture of the Ghrist_The Nature and Character of the al 
Mythic Gospels. This is certainly one of the most valuable works — 


on the subject within our knowledge. It is the second edition, and 
therefore does not require to be particularly eee or ol 


recommended. very preacher should possess it. 
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Ten LecrurEs oN THE Positive ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN THovcHr i 
anp Doctrine. By Various Ministers. With Preface by Rev. 
James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. Unitarian Association, 37, ae 
Norfolk Street, Strand. 2 : 


vy 


These Lectures are not to be taken as advocacies in the interest — 


of what is called Unitarian Christianity, nor as controversial refu- 


tations of orthodox Christianity. “The Lectures,” says Dr. — 
Martineau in his able preface, ‘‘stand forth in defence of truths _ 


_ which others also hold, but hold under conditions less favourable, : 


it is conceived, to their clear exhibition and firm support.” We think / 


_ we discover some discrepancies between the views of some of the | ; 


authors of these discourses. This might have been expected, and — 
enhances the interest and merits of the work. ‘ As it speaks,” says 3 
the; preface, ‘‘ with various voices, it may the better go home to,” . 
various minds so that each in his tongue may hear of the wonderful. r. 
works of God.’ As the various authors are not in thorough, 
agreement amongst themselves, it will not be strange if we, who ~ 
occupy a different standpoint and have passed through a ‘different 
train of thought, should not find ourselves in entire harmony with: « 


all the views of either, or of all. To us the work is not the less — 


valuable, but more so, on this account. To compare the abilities of — 
the various authors as here displayed would be invidious, at the 
same time we feel bound to say that there are two or three who 


reveal powers of mind, culture, logical acumen and rhetorical utter- 


ance of the highest kind. \ 


3) 
Guoxce Hors, or Funton, Barnus. -A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, COMPILED | ) 
BY HIS DAUGHTER. Edinburgh: David Douglas. \ 
This book is a record of the life of a tenant farmer, which was _ 
spent almost entirely in his native country. It consists mainly of 


extracts from his letters to one of his brothers with whom he kept 
a regular correspondence for more than forty years. These ext acts: 


1 


‘ 
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Me made and Eowoled by his daughter. _ The letters reveal one of 

the highest types of human kind, the son of a poor farmer by his 
é own efforts, indomitable, indefatigable, arduous, and withal 
~ thoroughly honest, rising to those heights in life of practical 
_ intelligence, public sympathy, philanthropic distinctions, compared 


“os 


to the Andes. He was a coadjutor with the great reformers of his 


‘ day, and a leader of some of the most important questions of his 
i times. 


bey] 
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_ Tux Porms or Grorce Huatu, ton Moornanp Port. 
- Reprern. Hanley: Allbut and Daniel, Percy Street. 
Many if not most, of the greatest minds have been born in 


Ms than to enter it in scenes of luxury, opulence, and splendour, with 
_ the soul of a dwarf? The Author of these poems is an example of 
the former mode of adyent. Some of these poems reveal a high 
. order of mind, he had an eye that looked into the heart of a thing, 
and a heart to reach through forms ‘into the spirit of things. 
‘Undoubtedly, had his life been extended—for he died in hig twenty- 
fifth year—he would have taken a high place amongst the bards 
of portend. 


Marraaw Mrtuowpnw. A Story WITH MORE HErots THAN Onu. 
By Jackson Wray. London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
The recommendatory words which we gave ‘‘ Nestleton Magna,” 
a previous work of this author, we would heartily give to this. The 
_ dramatic genius, the humourous current, the moral insight, the broad 
ij * humanity, and the literary aptitudes—necessary qualifications of 
a good noyelist—are manifest in thisbook. Whilst there is a little 
+00 much unctuous pietising to please us always, it abounds with 
‘that which charms and instructs. 


{ 


c Joun’s Apocanyese. By H. Brownz, M.A., M.D. Manchester: 
Tubbs & Co., Market Street. 

_ Whoever goes into the Apocalypse, it has been said goeg into the 
region of fog, where objects are seen very indistinctly, often in a 


to which the highest heights of human occupants are only as mounds - 


By Francis , 


obscurity and cradled in poverty. And is it not far better to come 
into the world in scenes of penury and want with a great mind, 
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grotesque and distorted form, and some never ‘seen at all. Hence ~ 

the descriptions of expositors of the things in the book are often so ~ 

incongruous, contradictory, that those who have consulted many of 

_ them are likely to lose' interest in amy new comers. We have! — 
glanced through this volume and our impression is that it contains 

- much that is true and useful; with some things that are somewhat — 
absurd. ; 


: 
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Tar Lire’s Work IN IRELAND OF A LANDLORD wHO TRIED’ TO. , 
po His Duty. By W. Brencn Jones. London: Macmillan & Co. 
The author in the preface says, ‘“‘In order to form a sound judg- 
ment concerning the condition of the people in Ireland, there are ..! 
several matters which must be borne clearly in mind. Fiction (1): — 
That all Ireland is alike and in the same hopeless and distressful ~ 
state. Fiction (2) That no landlord has done anything to improve — 
the land, or the people of Ireland, or spend any money for that end. 
Fiction (8) That evictions are cruel, and equivalent to signing»the 
death warrants of tenants, who have no choice but the workhouse, — 
there to remain until they die. Fiction (4) That tenants in Ireland 
are too poor to contract freely.”” Although the author, as an Irish | 
landlord, writes strongly in the interest of his class, it is panes 
from his own statements that the Irish land-laws require a vadien 
reformation. A 
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Exposition oF Gospen or St. Joun. By R. Goverr: Von. I. 
London: Bemrose & Son, Old Bailey. ee: 

During the last few years several expositions of this Gospel have 4: 
appeared, varying not a little, not only instyle and degrees of 
scholarship, but in doctrine and purposeas well. For our oe part: 
we consider that a practical treatment based on a correct, inter- 4 
pretation of the text, is the most needed and valuable. Such is the 4 
volume before us. It has no philological investigations and mere : 
verbal criticisms, and displays of that kind of scholarship, but 
abounds with practical truths, which seem to come out at t mi, 
passages examined. The work has no quotations from bake | 
ductions, and seems to be made up entirely of the author’s fe: . 
independent reflections. All we can do here is just to walbatt te a 
tion to this, the first volume, hoping soon to receive these aa 
be able to pronounce a maturer judgment. 


cond, and — 


\ 
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Leading Homuly. 


IN MEMORIAM.—THE DEAN OF 
WES DM LENS TER. 


“THEY SERVE HIM DAY AND NIGHT IN HIS TEMPLE.’’— 


fiev. vil. 15. 
eves’ HH heavenly life described in the words of our 
BAA Lag 
Ns oq] text, and in the surrounding verses, is but a 
We sAs| nobler counterpart to some lives lived upon 


earth. Is it not such a counterpart to the earthly hfe 
of the Dean of Westminster, whose death is mourned 
to-day, not only by thousands of Hnglish Churchmen, 
but by multitudes throughout Christendom ? Was 
not his life in a considerable degree, what that of ‘‘ the 
spirits of just men made perfect” is completely, a 
life of safety, of honour, and of ceaseless service—yes, 
and of ceaseless service in the Temple of God? For 
somehow all that he was, and said, and did, seems to be 
wonderfully associated with thoughts of that great 
Abbey, whose shadow to-day falls on his unburied 
coffin, and under whose majestic arches his body will 
sleep the long sleep of death. J know the sanctuaries 
Vor <aix, No. 0. M 
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of earth at their very noblest and best are but poor 
hints of the Temple above, but they are hints. And 
if there is any chief sanctuary in England, I suppose 
we shall all agree it is the Abbey of Westminster. 
How Dean Stanley loved that Abbey ! How he gloried 
in it! How he served his generation and his God in 
connection with it, everybody who knows anything 
about him, knows. It is not surprising that from his 
very death-bed, among the last articulate sentences 
he uttered to the Archbishop of Canterbury, there 
should have been this: ‘‘ I have laboured amid many 
frailties and much weakness to make this institution 
more and more the great centre of religion and national 


life, in a truly liberal spirit.”” Remembering those last 
words about the Abbey, and recalling, as some can, 


from his books, some from his services there, and all 
ean from what has been so notable about him, his 
devotion to it, ovr hnes of thought to-night may 
naturally take some such direction as_ this :—The 
connection in idea between the Dean and the Abbey 
as wlustrating lis strong and almost passionate 
historic sympatiies ; his generous and enthusiastic 
catholicity ; his diligent and untiring activity, and 
his loving and devout piety. 

I.—The connection in our thoughts between the 
Dean and the Abbey illustrates his strong and almost 
passionate sympathy with the historic. No one can think 
of Westminster Abbey, much less enter the venerable 
pile, without feeling that he is in the very presence 
of the muse of History. The recollections of the coro- 
nations that it has witnessed, from that of William the 
Conqueror, in broken, but wonderful succession, down 
to that of our Queen ; the recollections of the burials 
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of kings and queens, of abbots and deans, and men of 
varied fame; the recollections of the religious con- 
ferences and convocations; the memories of such 
sermons as those of Owen and Baxter that seem to 
linger around its great arches, all make us feel that 
the Abbey is a monument not only of the history of the 
English Church, but also of the English nation. 
And the Dean was like the Abbey. It is proverbially 
true of him that he laid hold of Truth from its 
historic side. I don’t mean, of course, merely from 
that side; for it has been well said of him that we 
shall scarcely find again ‘‘one in whom there was 
such a perfect combination of historic feeling for the 
past, and delicate insight into the present.” But, 
as his books indicate, and his very passion for 
the Abbey illustrates, it was on the historical side 
of Truths, of Men, and of Institutions, that he 
loved to gaze, and to speak. In his immortal 
biography of Thomas Arnold, which is perhaps his most 
famous book, he lays hold, not of his views, but of his 
life, not so much of what Arnold said, as of what he 
was. And when he comes to a more sacred task still— 


~ that of illustrating the Scriptures in his great works of 


the ‘‘ Jewish Church,” and ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine,” he 
succeeds in making picturesque and vivid the life of the 
elect nation, perhaps as none had done before. And his 
well-known ‘‘ Memorials of Canterbury,” and ‘‘ History 
of Westminster Abbey,” still show this deep sympathy 
with the historic, the actual. In all his recitals and 
interpretations of History we find that this was his 
great and noble theme—‘“‘ That all God’s dispensations 
to man, and all human nature and history are one ; and 
that the harmony between the natural and spiritual 
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is the key to all right understanding of both,” and he 
rejoices to unfold in history, ‘‘enough to enable us to 
discern amid the shadows of the remote past, and 
athwart the misunderstandings of later times, the say- 
ings and doings of Him, who is still for all mankind 
the Way, the Truth, and the Lite.” 

IIl.—The connection in our thoughts between the 
Dean and the Abbey illustrates his generous and 
enthusiastic catholicity. Westminster Abbey is the 
very type of catholicity. It is so as to its structure. 
There is no building which combines so many of the 
chief glories of medieval and more modern architecture. 
And as to its monumental memories, one comes at 
every step into contact not only with the shades of 
those who have been royal, but of the warrior, statesman, 
actor, novelist, musician, hymn-writer, painter, poet, 
and traveller. There is no structure in the world, L 
suppose, where one can meet with the memorials of so 
many different classes and centuries. In that it 
illustrates the great comprehensiveness in the spirit of 
Dean Stanley, which sprang largely from his intelligent 
sympathy with human struggles and difficulties. (1) 
This catholicity is very remarkable in reference to 
classes. ‘The man who had a place, and a distinguished 
place, too, in what is commonly called Society; the 
man to whom the Queen referred as her “trusted 
friend,” was also the man who, Saturday by Saturday, 
delighted to gather together groups of artisans, to be 
their guide over the Abbey, and patiently explain 
everything to them. And hence, among the utterances 
of the first few days after his death, there is not only 
what the Queen has to say about him, but also what 
the Working Men’s Union has to say about “the noble 
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life which has done so much for humanity and for 
religion.” He had sympathy, too, with the foreigner, 
whether it be American, Frenchman, or Armenian. 
Then how exquisite was his care for the children, for 
who of us who has ever listened to him talking to the 
children on Innocents’ Day will forget his loving, simple, 
persuasive utterances. His catholicity is remarkable. 
(2) As to enterprises of progress. When the school- 
masters and mistresses of our elementary schools met 
last year for conference in London, no one showed a 
warmer interest, or gave them a heartier greeting than 
the Dean, who gathered them early in the morning to 
hold a special service, and to hear one of his charac- 
teristic addresses, stimulating them to the nobler 
ambitions of their toilsome lfe-work. Science found in 
him, either in his Deanery or in the Abbey, all the 
help that he could render, and that from his office as 
well as from his culture, was by no means inconsiderable, 
(3) And as to Christian commmunions. Who that has 
read his history of the ‘‘ Hastern Church” does not 
discern his love for that most Catholic of ancient 
Churches? Who of us, as Nonconformists, does 
not remember how he threw open the nave 
of the Abbey—all that he could do—for the 
preaching of Max Muller, Dr. Stoughton, Dr. Moffat, 
and Dr. Caird. He rejoiced to call us, though some of 
us could not follow his meaning in the phrase, ‘the 
nonconforming members of the Church of England.” 
His catholicity is gloriously notorious, and it is to be 
explained largely by the fact that he laid hold of truth 
from its historic side. For revel only in dogmas and 
philosophies, and you must soon come to separation ; 
but pass along the paths of history, and trace the 
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straggles through which good men have passed, and so 
come to have fellowship with some of those, about 
whom, too often in ignorance, the orthodox have said 
harsh things, and learn how Christ has been laying 
hold of men of all classes, of all conditions, and ways 
of thinking, and your hearts must be enlarged; you will 
come to feel that those who are bravely groping in 
darkness for the true light are your brethren; that 
though they do not see Christ, Christ sees them ; that 
though they do no apprehend Christ, they are appre- 
hended of Him. ‘Then, as a further explanation of his 
Catholicity, there was his peculiarly loving nature. As 
one of the leaders of a denomination which is not 
usually noted for wide views, said to me of him 
yesterday, and said well, ‘‘ He was one of those men 
who are almost Christians by nature, and for whom 
grace has very little to do.” His loving nature, and 
his devout piety, as well as his sympathetic clinging to 
history, combine to explain how it was he was so 
unsectarian as to class and race and church, for the 
loving man, the devout man, the historically wise man, 
must always be the catholic man. 

I1I.—The connection in our thoughts between the 
Dean and the Abbey illustrates his diligent and untiring 
actwity. In that Abbey there has been of late years, 
not simply frequent service—seryice twice a day—but 
service rendered with an intelligent devoutness and a 
spiritual tenderness that is not always found in 
cathedrals. These services have seemed to many to 
redeem the giant fabric from being a dull, sepulchral 
structure, and to have made it pulse and glow with life. 
In these daily services there was not only, perhaps, the 
aid to the practical piety of the Dean, and to many 
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who gathered there, but there was also a symbol of his 
own ceaseless activity, for was he not one of those who 
‘“serve God day and night in His temple?” His office 
might have been a post of ease and self-indulgence. 
The snug Deanery is often conferred as a reward for 
past services, rather than as an opportunity for increased 
usefulness; it was not so with Arthur Stanley: he 
made it throb with life and pulse with perpetual 
activities. A small attenuated man: those who measure 
everything by bulk were accustomed to call him the 
“little Dean.” But there was in him an industrious 
activity, and an unwearying energy which may well 
shame some who are stalwart and robust. How many 
sided his activities were, his biography, when it comes 
to be written, may be able to tell. This sermon cannot. 
He was here, there, and everywhere. His wise words 
in his address to the University of which he had been 
chosen Rector, or at the inauguration of our own 
University College, will easily illustrate one sphere of 
his work ; while often, as indeed at the last, he spoke 
words of homely kindness to the poor people who were 
gathered to receive from him the prizes for their bright 
window gardens in the great Babylon of dirt and gloom. 
He was at the bidding of almost any enterprise, and 
yet ever supremely consecrated to his ministry. Indeed, 
when this day fortnight, he had, from illness, to leave 
the pulpit twice, he returned again, and yet again, to 
finish his allotted duty. Nor, though we forbear 
enumerating his many toils, must we forget that the 
Committee for the revision of the New Testament, 
which has lately completed its labours, found in him a 
ready, diligent, and unwearied helper. 

TV.—The connection in our thoughts between the 
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Dean and the Abbey illustrates his loving and devout 
piety. For it has been said of him again and again by 
those who knew him best, that he had very deep 
religious feeling, and a very sincere love of God. He 
regarded the Abbey as Hooker tells us the Founder 
himself regarded it, when he said he hoped he was 
planting a ladder upon which the angels of God might 
be seen ascending and descending from the courts of 
heaven for many generations. ‘For,’ said he, 
‘what are all inspirations but the descending of 
the angels of God; and what are the aspirations of 
the people in prayer and praise but the ascending of 
the angels.”” And Dean Stanley felt that the Abbey 
was the shrine of worship; that gave the opportunity for 
the outpouring of the love to man, and of the devotion 
to God that together constitute true worship. Because 
of the first or these convictions, while he was per- 
petually the champion of unpopular truths, and the 
leader of forlorn hopes, he never made a _ personal 
enemy. He was continually the mediator between 
men of different orders of thoughts: the peacemaker 
he wanted to be, if he might, between the communions 
of the Church of Christ. One rejoices to feel about 
such men as he, that religion has made them what they 
are; that the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ has in 
them new evidences of its spirituality and its life. 

Of his care for God, and his deep religious feelings 
and personal experiences, we know but little, and it is 
likely that we should, tor, in proportion usually to the 
refinement of the man, will be his silence about his own 
deeper life. We do not wonder that John the 
Beloved could say only this about his consecration 
to Christ: ‘‘We have seen the Messiah.” That was 
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all he could tell; the intercourse was too hallowed, too 
sacred, to be spoken of. Others may speak boldly, 
but such men as John the Beloved can only come out. 
from their communion with Christ, and say by their 
lives, ‘‘We have seen the Messiah.’ When the Dean was 
taken away from us, he was in the midst of preaching 
a course of sermons on the Beatitudes; and, as those 
who know him intimately have said, his life was a 
beautiful commentary on those Beatitudes—for he was 
distinguished by mercifulness, by humility of spirit, 
by the earnest and passionate desire to be a peacemaker, 
by the purity of heart that shall see God. And certainly 
it was a commentary on the beatitude of malediction, 
for all men did not speak well of him. Though it was 
uttered more seldom latterly, one can still almost hear 
the howl of those who called him heretic, and see the 
shrug of the shoulders with which men suggested he 
was unsound. Hven last Saturday, upon his yet 
unburied coffin, the ‘‘ Church Times”’ spat its scorn, 
even as men spat upon his Lord and Master eighteen 
hundred years ago. 

Last Good Friday he said to the great congregation 
that had gathered to hear him at the Abbey, that he 
wanted to preach to them once again upon a text from 
which he had preached to them before ; the pathos of 
that ‘“‘ once again ” produced complete silence, and he 
proceeded to announce the text, ‘‘ Father, into Thy 
hands I commit my spirit.” And then he recalled to 
them how, again and again, the dying lips of good men 
had breathed these words, and the dying spirits of 
good men had been inspired by them. That twice 
preached sermon seems to have been a key to his life. 

Is there need to say in conclusion that there was 
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very much, both in his ecclesiastical theories and his 
theological views, from which many who listen to me 
would widely differ? And, to be frank, let me say 
there was very much from which, with great diffidence, 
I should presume most strongly to differ. But our 
meditation to-night has had to do, not with his 
ecclesiasticism, not with his theology, but with his 
religion, which was his life; with the union of his 
spirit with God through Christ, and of his fellowship 
with the Father through the Son. And however 
nobly true the description of our text may have 
been of that life, we rejoice to think that now it is 
true of him with a more thorough complete- 
ness. Itis some consolation to those who feel that 
by his almost sudden death ‘‘ we miss one of the 
brightest, and tenderest, and most beautiful spirits 
we have had among us this generation” to know 
that he has only passed through a short porch of 
pain and suffering into that glorious Temple above, 
where God’s servants serve Him day and night. 


And into that Temple may God in His infinite 
mercy bring us all. 


‘‘ Where that innumerable throng 
Of saints and angels mingle song, 
Where wrought with hands, no temples rise, 
For God Himself their place supplies ; 
Nor priests are needed, in the abode 
Where the whole hosts are priests to God; 
Think what a Sabbath there shall be 
The Sabbath of eternity.” 


Bristol. Uriag R. Tuomas. 
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The Preacher's Homuletical 
Comnventary. 


HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS. 


Our PuRPosE.—Many learned and devout men have gone Philologicall i i 
TEHELIM, this book of Hebrew hymus, and have left us ioe rich results Tt fee noe 
volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To do the mere verbal hermeneutics of 
this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way 
of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETICc treatment it has never yet 
received, and to this work we here com nit ourselves, determining to employ the best results 


of modern Biblical scholarship. 


Our MeTHop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1) Tam History 
of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living character; and 
the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the words is a knowledge 
of the men and circumstances that the poet sketches with his lyric pencil—(2) ANNOTATIONS 
of the passages. This willinclude short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, phrase 
or allusion that may occur.—(3) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A knowledge of the main 
drift of an author is amongst the most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning.— 
(4) The Homitertcs of the passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to 
group the Divine ideas that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and 
ee pier sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


Nos Chix 


Genuine Religious Consciousness. 
‘¢ Nor unvTo us, O Lorn,” &c. Ps. cxv. 1-18. 


History.—It has been thought sense of unworthiness. The 
that as this Psalm makes such plea for the Divine favour is 
a strong reference to idolatry, grounded, not on the worthi- 
it was composed  subse- ness of the suppliant, but on 
quent to the return of the the merey and truth of 
Jews from their Babylonian Jehovah. 
captivity. It has not only Ver 2:—‘ Wherefore should the 
allusions to Isaiah, but quota- heathen say, where is now their 
tions from him, and in all God”? A challenge this 
probability was written ata often addressed by the 
period late in Jewish history. worldly to the godly man. 
- ANNOTATIONS :—Ver. 1.—‘‘ Not Because the Almighty does 
anto us, O Lord, not wnto us, not interpose visibly on 
but wnto Thy name give glory behalf of His people, in 
for Thy mercy and for Thy terrible crisis the unbeliever 
truth’s sake.” This verse is utters reproaches like this. 
considered to be rather the Ver. 3:— But owr God is m 
language of praise than of the heavens: He hath done 
prayer, the repetition ‘‘ not whatsoever He hath pleased.” 
unto ws” expressing a deep A triumphant answer to the 
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sceptic’sscorn. Our God not 
only exists, but exists as a 
mighty sovereign, enthroned 
in the heavens and ruling 
over all. 

Ver. 4-8—“Their idols are 
silver and gold, the work of 
men’s hands. They have 
mouths, but they speak not: 
eyes have they, but they see 
not: They have ears, but they 
hearnot : Noses have they, but 
they smell not: They have 
hands, but they handle not: 
Feet have they, but they walk 
not: Neither speak they 
through their throat: They 
that make them are like unto 
them ; So is every one that 
trusteth om them.” In what 
a contemptible contrast are 
the gods of the heathen here 
brought to the One True and 
Living God. They are made, 
the One in the heavens is wn- 
created, They are formed of 
matter—silver and gold, the 
One in the heavens is a spirit. 
They are mere dead forms 
having no ‘ mouths,” no 
power of utterance, ‘ eyes,” 
but no power of vision, 
‘“‘ears,”’ but dead to every 
sound, “hands,” but they 
have no sensibility or 
motion, ‘feet,’ but cannot 
move a hair’s breadth from 
their position. They are not 
only dead matter formed by 
human hands, but miserable 
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impostors, representing in 
their forms, powers and or- 
gans which they possess not. 


Ver. 9-11:—“O Israel, trust 


thou in the Lord: He is their 
help and their shield. O house 
of Aaron, trust in the Lord: 
He is their help and their 
shield. Ye that fear the Lord 
trust in the Lord: He 1s 
their help and thew shield.” 
‘There is manifestly a 
change here in the musical 
and liturgical use of the 
Psalm. It is thought that 
while the first eight verses 
were rendered by the whole 
choir, the first clause of this 
and of the two following 
verses was sung as a solo by 
one of the Levites, and the 
second clause, ‘‘ He is their 
help and thew shield,” 
chanted as a refrain by the 
chorus. The threefold diyi- 
sion into ‘‘ Israel,” the ‘‘ house 
of Aaron,” and those ‘‘who fear 
the Lord,’ is the same as in 
Psalm exyii. 2-4. In Psalm 
exxxy. 19-20, the house of 
Levi is added.” — Young. 


Ver. 12:—“*The Lord hath 


been mundful of us: He will 
bless us; He will bless the 
house of Israel ; He will bless 
the house of Aaron.” The 
voice that had commanded 
Israel in the preceding verses 
to ‘trust m the Lord,” now 
proclaims the kindness of 
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God to them in past times, 
and the blessings He will 
bestow upon them in times to 
come. 


Ver. 13 :—“< He will bless them 


that fear the Lord, both small 
and great.’ There is no 
respect of persons with God. 
Those that fear the Lord— 
the godly—however humble, 
shall be blessed, as well as 
those who are highly exalted. 


Wer. 14-15 :—“ The Lord shatl 


increase you more and more, 
you and your children, ye are 
blessed of the Lord which made 
heaven and ecrth.’ Some 
translate ‘‘blessed be ye.” 
The title «‘ Maker of heaven 
and earth’ is here probably 
mentioned in reference to the 
contemptible idols who were 
made, and could themselves 
make nothing. 


Ver. 16-17:—‘‘ The heaven, 


even the heavensare the Lord's ; 
but the earth hath He gwen 
to the children of men. The 
dead praise not the Lord, 
neither any that go down into 
silence.” “The heavens 
(are) heavens (i.e. a dwell- 
ing place) for the Lord,” 
&e. (Acts xvii. 24.) It 
may be that the mention 
of two dwelling places 
(heaven and earth) suggests 
the mention of a third, the 
land of silence, darkness, and 
death-shade, in which the 


dead cannot praise Him ag 
they do and will, who are all 
but in His glorious presence.” 
—Canon Cook, 


Ver. 18.—“ But we will bless 


the Lord from this tume forth 
and for evernore. Praise the 
Lord.” This is a grand 
resolution, we the living in 
body and soul, we will praise 
Him from this time forth and 
for evermore. 


ARGUMENT: God is entreated 


by His people to vindicate 
not their honour but His own, 
ver. 1-2: whichis contrasted 
with the impotence of idols 
and their worshippers, ver. 
3-8, and urged as a reason 
why his people should trust 
in him, for a large increase, 
ver. 9-15, and a fulfilment 
of his purpose to glorify him- 
self by the praises of the 
living, not the dead, ver. 16- 
17, inthe promotion of which 
end the church declares her 
resolution to co-operate for 
ever, ver. 18. The general 
tenor of the Psalm, thus 
stated, and its particular 
contents, make it perfectly 
well suited to the state of 
things in the which the 
series is supposed to have 
been written, namely, that 
succeeding the return from 
exile but before the rebuild- 
ing of the temple.—Dr. 
Alexander. 
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Homtuerics :—Homiletically, these words may be re- 
garded as presenting for illustration, genuine religious 
consciousness. The subjects of this consciousness are 
various in their nature and tendency, yet withal har- 
monious. We have four things here presented :— 

I. A consciousness of Gob’s GREATNESS LEADING TO A 
CONTEMPT FoR ALL wots. Mark here what the Psalmist 
says in relation to—First: The majesty of God. He 
indicates (1) That God is great in His moral excellence. 
“Unto Thy name give glory for Thy mercy and for 
Thy truth's sake.” “Mercy” and “truth” le at- 
the foundation of all moral greatness. The grand 
mission of Christ was to bring these into the world 
in the most impressive forms. ‘‘The law came by 
Moses, but grace and truth by Jesus Christ.” All 
virtuous affections and tendencies have their origin in 
mercy or love. All sound beliefs or convictions are 
based on truth or reality. Without love all is selfish- 
ness, and selfishness is the essence of sin. Without 
truth all is sham, and sham is the curse of the world. 
In God these two exist in essential unity and in infinite 
perfection. He indicates that (2) God is great in His 
sovereignty. ‘Our God is in the heavens, he hath done 
whatsoever he hath pleased.’ He is over all. There is 
no being above Him, the highest are infinitely below 
Him, and in all His operations He is absolutely free. 
“« He hath done whatsoever he hath pleased.” He hath 
no counsellor to teach Him new methods of action, no 
power to restrain Him in any course. He acts accord- 
ing to His own good pleasure, the only being who is 
absolutely free, independent, and irresponsible. 

Mark what the Psalmist says of—Secondly: The 
worthlessness of idols. The author had an impression 
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of the transcendent greatness of God, and that gave 
him an inexpressible contempt for idols, and hence he 
says, “‘ Their rdols are silver and gold, the work of men’s 
hands.” He represents idols as (1) Material productions. 
‘“ Silver and gold,” mere dead gross matter ; (2) Human 
productions—‘‘ The work of men’s hands.”’ Men- 
made Gods. (3) Worthless productions. They can 
meiner “speak,’2 mor “see,” nor‘ hear,” nor “smell,” 
nor touch nor move. (4) Lying productions. They 
are represented as possessing organs for work which 
they are essentially unable to effect. They are impos- 
tors. (5) Symbolic productions. ‘‘ They that make 
them are like unto them.” They are but the visible 
forms of the brutish ignorance, stupidity, and depravity 
of those who made and worshipped them, mere embodi- 
ments of their ideas and wishes. (a) There is a sense 
in which every man makes his God. 'The God which 
men worship is not the Absolute One. Heis invisible, 
unapproachable, incomprehensible. Butman’s God is the 
idea he has formed of Him. ‘T'he more degraded the 
mind the more degraded the God, the more elevated 
the mind, the more exalted the God. No two minds, 
therefore, worship the same identical object. There is 
a polytheism that is innocent and unavoidable. The 
God that some worship here in our monotheistic Eng- 
land is scarcely Jess contemptible than the idols here 
described. (b) There is a sense in which every man’s 
God makes him. The God we worship is the object of 
our supreme affection, and by the law of our nature 
that object transforms us into its own image. 

We have here presented— 

II. A consciousness of God’s GOODNESS INSPIRING THE 
- HIGHEST PHILANTHROPY. What is the highest philan- 
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thropy ? That whose main object is to draw men to 
the One True and Living God; and the man who is 
conscious of God’s goodness, who has “‘ tasted and seen 
that the Lord is good,” will surely address himself to 
this work—the work of drawing mento God. ‘“‘ Breth- 
ren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God is that ye 
might be saved.” Having experienced God’s goodness, 
his supreme desire will be that others should do the 
game. This is what the Psalmist felt :—‘‘ O Israel, 
trust thou in the Lord: he is their help and their shield: 
O houseof Aaron, trust in the Lord: he is their help 
and their shield. Ye that fear the Lord, trust in the 
Lord: he is their help and therr shield. The Lord hath 
been mindful of us: he will bless us; he will bless the 
house of Israel; he will bless the house of Aaron. He 
will bless them that fear the Lord, both small and great, 
The Lord shall increase you more and more, you and 
your children. Ye are blessed of the Lord which made 
heaven and earth.” 

We have here presented— 

III. A consciousness of Gon’s PROPERTY LEADING TO A 
SENSE OF OUR STEWARDSHIP. ‘‘ The heaven even the 
heavens are the Lord’s: but the earth hath He given to 
the children of men.” ‘‘ The heaven, even the heavens,” 
mean all things. He who created the universe owns it, 
it is His absolute property, and how vast, how im- 
measurable it is! ‘All that is in the heaven and in 
the earth is Thine ; Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and 
Thou are exalted as head above all.” But this sense 
of God’s unbounded wealth leads to the impression of 
our stewardship of the earth which He hath civen us. 
“The earth hath he given to the children of eae To 
the “ Children of men,” not to a class, but given to 
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them as air and light, and fire and water are given for 
their common use. “ The earth is the Lord’s,” we are 
told, but He has given it to the children of men in 
trust. This fact affords (1) A strong rebuke to all social 
monopoly. What right has one man more than another 
to claim an absolute ownership of any part of it? The 
fact affords (2) A strong rebuke to all religious indiffer- 
ence. It is given to us for high purposes. (a) As a 
scene for physical developement. (b) Asa school for 
intellectual culture. (c) As a temple for religious wor- 
ship. (d) As a sphere for evangelistic labour. * 

We have here presented— 

IV. A consciousness of LIFE’S TERMINATION URGING THE 
DISCHARGE OF RELIGIOUS DuTY. ‘‘ T’he dead praise not the 
Lord, neither any that go down into silence. But we 
will bless the Lord from this time forth and for evermore. 
Praise the Lord.” This mortal life must end, and at its 
end, so far as the body is concerned, all praise is over. 
When we go down into the “silence” of the grave our 
voice of praise on earth is hushed—hushed for ever. 
This being so we should resolve with the Psalmist, to 
bless the Lord, ‘‘ to bless the Lord from this time forth 
and for evermore.” 


‘‘ The dead no more can speak Thy praise, 
They dwell in silence and the grave ; 
But we shall live to sing Thy grace, 
And tell the world Thy power to save.” 


Conciusion :—How important is a true religious con- 
sciousness! Such a consciousness 1s ever operative— 
operative in the right direction, leading to a contempt 
for idolatry, the inspiration of the highest philanthropy, 
the discharge of our stewardship, and to the duty of 
immediate and constant devotion. 

“ See “Homilist” Vol. xvii., Page 46. 
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‘pose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
pectet snd ae suggestive form of Sermonic Outlines, we must refer our readers to the 


following works for all critical inquiries into the a 


elso for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. 

are Salatnadacuon to New Testament,” by Bleek; 
“ Gommentary on John,” by Hengstenberg 5 
Westcott; “The Gospel History,” by Ebrard ; 


uthor and authorship of the book, and 
The works we shall especially consult 


“Commentary on John,” by Tholuck; 


“Tntroduction to the Study of the Gospels,” by 
“Our Lord’s Divinity,” by Liddon; “St. 


John’s Gospel,” by Oosterzee, “ Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” by Dorner, Lange, Sears, 


Farrer, etc., etc.] 


The Divine Suppliant. 
No. CXXVI. 


‘‘T PRAY FOR THEM, I PRAY NOT FOR THE WORLD, BUT FOR THEM 
WHICH THOU HAST GIVEN Mz, FOR THEY ARE THINE. AND ALL MINE 


ARE THINE,” &c. (John xvii. 9-19). 


Exposition :—Ver. 9.—‘‘I pray 
for them, I pray not for the 
world,” &e. ‘Am praying for 
them, and am not praying for 
the world.’—Lange. Christ 
did pray for others. In this 
chapter He says, ‘‘ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe 
on Me through their word.” 
And on the cross:He prayed 
for His enemies, ‘ Father 
forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” But here 
He intimates that His prayer 
is confined entirely to the 
apostles. 

Ver. 10. ‘And all Mine are 
Thine are Thine are Mine.” 

® Any man,’ says a modern 
expositor, ‘‘may say, What 


is mine is Thine, but only 
the Son can say, What is 
Thine is Mine.” This is not 
quite correct, for there is a 
sense—and a very profound 
sense—in which every godly 
man may truthfully say to 
the Father, ‘‘ What is mine 
is Thine.” Of this more 
hereafter. ‘I am glorified in 
them.” ‘This expression 
has been variously under- 
stood. There is no reason 
for departing from the con- 
stant meaning of the term, 
to be glorified. Notwith- 
standing His form of a 
servant, Jesus had appeared 
to their hearts in all His 
beaaty as Son of God: even 
before having been restored 
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to His glory, He had regained 
it in them by the fact that 
they had recognised Him for 
what He truly was.”—Godet. 
Ver. 11. “And now I am no 
more in the world, but these 
are in the world and I come to 
Thee.” ‘The immediate 
future is still regarded as 
present. The words have a 
‘special reference to the inter- 
val between His death and 
the Day of Pentecost, which 
would be for the disciples a 
time of darkness and danger, 
when they would have special 
meed of the Father’s care. 
“ Holy Father.’ Comp. verses 
1, 24,25. There is a special 
fitness in the word ‘holy’ 
here as in opposition to the 
world. The disciples were 
left in the world, but they 
were not of the world (v. 14). 
‘These were spiritually God’s 
‘children separated from the 
world (verse 6), and He com- 
mits them to the Holy Father 
that He may keep them 
' from the evil of the world. 
‘« Keep through Thine own 
name those whom Thow hast 
gwen Me.” The reading is 
slightly doubtful, but if we 
take what would certainly 
seem to be the true text, the 
rendering should be, ‘ Keep 
them in Thy name which 
‘Thou hast given Me.’ (Comp. 
werse 12). The Authorised 


Version renders the same 
words by ‘through Thy 
name’ in this verse, and by 
‘in Thy name’ in verse 12. 
The thought appears to be 
that the revelation of the 
nature of God by Christ to 
the world (verse 6), was that 
which He Himself received 
from the Father. ‘I have 
not spoken of myself, but 
the Father which sent me 
gave ime a commandment 
what I should say and what 
I should speak.’ ‘‘ That they 
may be one as we are.” This 
clause depends upon the 
words, ‘Keep them in Thy 
name.’ They had go far 
realised the revelation of 
God that they had known 
Christ’s whole life to be the 
utterance of God to their 
spirits. He prays that they 
may be kept in this know- 
ledge in order that they may 
so know the Father through 
Him, as to become themselves 
one with the Father.”— 
Professor Watkins, M.A. 


Ver. 12. ‘** While I was with 


them in the world I kept them 
im Thy name.” I have now 
done with the world, My 
mission is finished, and am 
no more in the world, but 
these are in the world. 
“Those that Thou gavest Me 
I have kept, none of them 1s 
lost but the son of perdition.” 
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Webster and Wilkinson ob- 
serve on this expression that 
‘‘it is not implied that Judas 
was one of those whom the 
Father had given to the Son,” 
but I think if language 
means anything it is implied. 
“That the Scripture might be 
fulfilled.” What Scripture? 
It is not given. I know of 
no inspired prediction point- 
ing to this event. It is 
probable therefore that the 
Heavenly Teacher had some 
infallible prediction before 
His mind with which we are 
utterly unacquainted. 

Ver. 13. “Andnow come to Thee, 
and these things I speak in the 
world, that they might have my 
joy fulfilled im themselves.” 
“The world is far behind, 
the agony is past, He stands 
upon the mount of God, ap- 
proachirg His Father’s smil- 
ing face. But all this is upon 
a conceptual standpoint, for 
He immediately adds, ‘ these 
things I speak in the world.” 
Why speak them in the 
world? The words immedi- 
ately following explain, that 
His apostles might hear, that 
one apostle might record, so 
that their joy, and the joy of 
the future Church, whom 
they represent, may be ful- 
filled.” 

Ver. 14. “TI have given them 
Thy word; and the world 


hath hated them because they 
are not of the world, even as 
I am not of the world.” See 
on chap. xv. 18-21. 

Ver. 15. “I pray not that Thow 
shouldest take them out of the 
world.” Though their depar- 
ture would be a gain to them, 
it would be a loss to the 
world. ‘But that Thow 
shouldest keep them from the 
evil.” Thatis from all moral 
evil. 


Ver. 16. ‘‘ They are not of the 
world even as I am not of the 
world.’ See on verses 6-9, 
and chap. xv. 18. 


Ver. 17. ‘‘Sanctify them through 
(in) Thy truth: Thy word is 
truth.” Not only keep and 
suard them, but sanctify 
them. Make them holy. 
Truth here means God’s 
truth as revealed in Christ. 


Ver. 18. ‘As Thou hast sent 
Me into the world, even so 
have I also sent them into the 
world.’ ‘*As their mission 
was designed for no other 
end than to carry into effect 
the purpose of His own mis- 
sion into the world, so He 
speaks of the authority by 
which He was sending them 
into the world, as but an 
extension of the same author- 
ity by which Himself was 
sent of the Father. As He 
was the Father’s Ambassador 
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and Agent, so they were to 
be His. Nay, He represents 
them as already sent, just as 
He represents His own per- 
sonal work on earth asalready 
at an end: and what His 
soul is now filled with and 
looking forward to is the 
coming fruit of that work, 
the travail of His soul, and 


His satisfaction therein.’— 
Dr. Brown. 


Ver. 19. ‘And for their sakes 


L sanctify Myself that they 
also might be sanctified through 
the truth.” Christ conse- 
crates Himself to the service 
of His disciples, and conse- 
crates Himself in order that 
they may be consecrated. 


Hominerics :—There are certain truths implied in this 
part of Christ’s prayer that cannot be too prominently 
or powerfully set forth. What are they ? 

I. That the supREME GOOD OF MAN IS SPIRITUAL, AND NOT 
TEMPORAL. ‘I'he blessing that Christ here seeks for the 
disciples is entirely spiritual. It is that they may be 
“kept from the evil,” that they may be thoroughly 
“sanctified,” that is made holy, that they may be all 
spiritually united, ‘‘ all may be one,’ made one with 
themselves, with Him, and with their Father. He 
does not pray that they may be healthy in body, pros- 
perous in circumstances, or enjoy a long life in this 
world. He does not undervalue these things, but 
temporal prosperity to Him was of very insignificant 
importance, compared with spiritual. There are good 
reasons for this. First: Temporal prosperity is wtterly 
insufficient to satisfy the cravings of the hwman soul. 
‘‘ A man’s hfe (happiness) consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of things which he possesseth.”” ‘‘ What shall it 
profit aman?” &c. Secondly: Temporal prosperity 
often leads to spiritual adversity and ruin. How often 
it happens that the higher a man rises in worldly 
things, the lower he sinks in moral destitution and 
degradation. Hence Ee does not pray for this tem- 
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poral prosperity, nor does He anywhere encourage it- 
On the contrary, His command is, ‘‘ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of heaven and his righteousness.” Another 
truth implied here is :— 

IJ. That there is a COMPLETE UNITY OF INTEREST BE- 
TWEEN Him anp His Farner. ‘‘ And all mine are thine, 
and thine are mine, and I am glorified in them.” The 
first part of the verse is: First: True, absolutely. God 
is the universal Proprietor; all spiritual existencies, 
even the highest, are bound to say with Christ, ‘‘ Ad 
mine are thine.’ We have nothing that we can call 
our own. We are trustees, not owners. The second 
part of the verse is: Second: True, swbjectively. ‘“‘ And 
thine are mine.’ Genuine goodness in all good crea- 
tures has both an instinct and capacity to appropriate 
not only all things that belong to God, but God Him- 
self. What the old Hebrew saint said, all genuine 
saints can say. ‘‘ The Lord is my portion, oh, my 
soul.” Though in a worldly sense they may be indi- 
gent, in a spiritual sense they ‘‘ inherit the earth,” they 
possess all things. ‘All things are yours; whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come; all are 
your’s ; and ye are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s.” The 
language of deep love to its object is, ‘all that 
ws mine is thine.” ‘His are the mountains, and 
the valleys his.” I rejoice in thy possessions, more, I 
claim them as my own. This appropriation of God in 
His universe, is the glory of man. ‘I am glorified in 
them.” Another truth implied here is— 

IT], That sivck THE DEPARTURE OF CHRIST FROM THIS 
EARTH THE PRESERVATION OF A GOOD MAN IN HIS GOODNESS, 
DEPENDS UPON THE AGENCY OF THR GREAT FATHER. 
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“And now I am no more in the world, but these 
are in the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thow hast 
given me, that they may be one, as we are.’ The 
meaning is, ‘‘I have taken care of them until now. 
Now I am leaving them, and commend them to Thee.” 
Two things are here indicated. First: The way of 
keeping them. ‘“‘ Through thine own name.” That is, 
His moral character, which is His name. His moral 
excellence is at once the power to convert them to good- 
ness and to ‘“‘keep”’ them in goodness. Would that 
preachers would practically recognise this, and preach 
hike Paul at Athens, ‘‘ Him declare I unto you,” not 
their little dogmas and speculations. Secondly: The 
reason for keepmg them. ‘‘ T'hat they may be one as 
weare.”’ Weare one in a supreme purpose, inspiring 
spirit, and moral character. Let them be kept that 
they may be one with us. Real unity of soul consists 
of oneness of aim, spirit, and character. What attrac- 
tion is in the material world, binding all things to- 
gether, the vast and minute, the proximate and the 
remote, disinterested love is in the moral system. An- 
other truth implied here is :— 

IV. That aMoncsT THOSE WHO ARE GIVEN BY GoD To 
THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST, THERE ARE BAD MEN AS WELL AS 
aoop. “ While Iwas with themin the world I kept them 
in Thy name, those that Thow gavest me TI have kept, 
and none of them is lost, but the Son of perdition; that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled.’ Judas was with the 
disciples, and perhaps there has ever been a Judas in all 
the communities of Christian discipleship. In the 
gospel field there are tares as wellas wheat, in the fold 
goats as well as sheep, in the net the unclean as well 
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as the clean. All are God’s gifts. Bad men as well 
as good are the property of God, He can give them. 
Bad men as well as good are under the direction of God. 
Judas did not go into the school of Christ by accident 
but “that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” Bad men 
as well as good are employed in the service of God. 
Judas did a useful work. Bad men in the school of 
Christ must meet with a terrible end. Judas was lost, 
the ‘son of perdition” went to his own place. It is 
better for a man to fall from the level sands than from 
a lofty cliff; it is better fora soul to fall into ruin from 
the corrupt world, than trom the height of Christian 
privilege and profession. Another truth implied here 
1s i— 

V. That THE GRAND DESIRE OF CHRIST IS THAT ALL His 
DISCIPLES SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN His soy. ‘‘ And now 
come i to thee; and these things I speak in the world, 
that they might have My joy fulfilled in themselves.” 
Christ had joy. Though in one sense He was a “‘ Man of 
sorrow and acquainted with grief,” no man ever walked 
this earth who had so much joy as He had. The joy 
of an innocent conscience, of an approving God, of a 
disinterested love, of close and unbroken fellowship 
with the Everlasting Father. He had ‘meat to eat” 
of which other men knew nothing. Now His desire 
is that all His disciples should participate in this joy, 
and at last all His faithful ones will ‘‘ enter into the joy 
of the Lord.’”’ As there is but one glory in all moral 
beings—the glory of moral excellence, there is but one 
joy, the joy of the Lord. Another truth implied here 
is— 

VI. That the faithful carrying out of Christ’s desire 
WILL EXCITE THE WORLD’S HATRED. “I have given them 
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thy word; and the world hath hated them, because 
they are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world.” (See my remarks on chap. xv. 18 v.). The 
“world” here of course does not mean the physical 
world, but the unregenerate race of mankind, and this 
world is a world of practical atheism, practical false- 
hood, practical carnality, practical selfishness. It is in 
direct antagonism to the ethical teaching and the ideal 
life of Christ. The man therefore who will act 
out the teaching of Christ will ever come in direct 
antagonism to all the passion and prejudices of the 
world. ‘If the world hate you,’’ says Christ, “ye 
know that it hated Me before it hated you.” Yes, it 
did hate Him with a malignant and mortal hatred. 
The conduct of a truly godly man acts upon the sensi- 
bilities of the corrupt as the noontide sun on diseased 
eyes, as strains of music on diseased auricular nerves. 


(Z'o be continued in our next.) 


Union with Christ. 


«They love their blessed Leader. Not more close 
The branches cling unto the parent tree 
Than are His followers bound to Christ. 
They loose, like Him, their hold on earthly things. They free 
Their hearts from the strong bonds of selfishness 
And yield for general good their private weal. 
Where’er is want, despondency, distress, 
They have the hand to toil, the heart to feel; 
’Tis thus their Saviour taught them. They are one 
With Him, and in their souls His image bear 
Rejoicing in the likeness. As the sun 
Doth spread his radiance through the fields of air, 
And kindle in revolving stars his blaze, 
He pours upon their hearts the splendour of His rays.” 
J. C. Upham. 
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THE CRY OF HUMANITY FOR REST. 


‘© On! tHat I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE! FOR THEN WOULD L 
FLEE AWAY AND BE AT REST.’”’ Psalm lv. 6. 


cx OMETIMES there is a difficulty in connecting 
& = | Psalm and History. In this case there seems 


E24 tobe none. Most of our Biblical authorities 
Race in assigning this Maschil of David’s, to that 
time of peculiar and aggravated trouble which grew out 
of the rebellion of his son Absalom ; trouble which was 
ereatly intensified by the treachery of his own chief 
counsellor, Ahitophel. The record of this sad passage 
in David’s life is2 Sam. xv. In that transaction there 
certainly met many of the elements that constitute a 
great sorrow. ‘There was filial wickedness and ingrati- 
tude on the part of his beloved son Absalom, who cor- 
rupted the hearts of the people, spreading among them 
disaffection and disloyalty. There was the base be- 
trayal of his sovereign’s interest on the part of Ahito- 
phel, who treacherously transferred his allegiance and his 
talents from the father toan ambitious and unscrupulous 
son. Then came the climax, when, under these circum- 
stances, in the presence of a growing rebellion, the mon- 
arch is obliged ignominiously to flee from his own capital, 
to escape the cruelty of his heartless persecutors. History 
presents few more touchingly tragic scenes than that of 
Israel’s great and once popular king, seeking safety in 
flight, accompanied by a body-guard of faithful friends, 
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whom no traitor’s arts could corrupt. We see him 
quitting mount Zion, crossing the Kedron, ascending 
mount Olivet, on his way to the wilderness. Climbing 
its steeps with covered head and with bare feet, weep- 
ing as he went up; while all the people with him, 
covered every man his head, and followed weeping as 
they went up. No wonder that good men have seen 
in David here a type of Christ, who was basely be- 
trayed by the Judas whom he had trusted; who also, 
in deep sorrow, went over this same Kedron, and up 
the ascent of the mount of Olives, when conspiracy 
was gathering its coils round Him, when He was near 
-His Passion, when His soul was sore amazed, and soon 
became ‘ exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” To 
return to the text, ‘‘O that I had wings.” 

Now doves were plentiful in Palestine. As Thomson 
tells us in ‘‘ The Land and the Book,” they were very 
strong and swift of wing, and could soon fly away from 
the haunts of cruel hunters, finding shelter in the clefts 
of rocks, or in the solitude of the wilderness. 

David had doubtless often marked their rapid move- 
ments. It is just possible that a flock of doves might 
“have been disturbed by the clamours of the insurrection, 
and were now seen by the distressed king in full flight 
for the wilderness under the sad circumstances. Hnvy 
of their swift pinions produced the exclamation, ‘‘ O 
-that I had wings of a dove, then would I flee away.” 

How often have these words been uttered since! Let 
us consider them, and a lesson or two they suggest. 

J. THE EXCLAMATION IS PERFECTLY NATURAL. It cer- 
tainly was so here. David was, as we all know, im a 
noble sense a “‘ man after God’s own heart.” He was 
well formed for public life; bold, brave, and enterpris- 
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ing. A man of an active mind, of great resources, full 
of schemes for the welfare of his people, the honour of 
the nation, and the glory of God. There was nothing 
about him, as king or chieftain, weak, timid, or pusil- 
lanimous. The man who as a stripling encountered 
and slew the giant Goliath, and who as king had often | 
led the hosts of Israel on to victory, was not the man 
who would lightly complain of his lot, or long for relief 
from the duties and cares of the State. But there isa 
limit to human endurance. And thus even David, weary 
at last of the cares and disappointments of his high 
station, weary of the treachery and ingratitude of men 
whom he had loved, served and trusted, longed to have 
done with society, to seek shelter from the gathering 
storm, and find safety in some desert’s depth from the 
fury and fickleness of mankind. 

And can we wonder if crowned heads in the present 
day sometimes sigh for peace, and give utterance to a 
similar wish? We are thankful, of course, for the 
loyalty and honour which happily surround the person 
and throne of our beloved Queen. But who can reflect 
on the spirit of disquiet and disloyalty on the Continent 
of HKurope,—the Nihilism, with its persistent opera- 
tions, deep laid schemes, whose avowed object is to 
annihilate all existing forms of civil government—who 
can think of what has lately happened at St. Peters- 
burg—of the spirit that animates men in Berlin and 
Constantinople, Vienna, or of the latest catastrophe of 
this kind at Washington, which has just startled and 
horrified the world,—who can think of these things 
without feeling it is often still true, ‘‘ Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown?’’ How well at times might 
many a monarch sigh for privacy and peace. 
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Then again, who can think of our leading States- 
men without believing that sometimes they must feel a 
deep craving for rest? We know they are men of great 
power, of large nature, willing to bear the burdens of 
their high office—men to whom God gives “‘strength 
equal to their day.” Yet with all that, when you think 
of the heavy pressure and of the responsibilities, the 
vast interests committed to their care, when you think 
of the incessant labour, of the play and the passions of 
parliamentary interests, of the ever recurring friction of 
debate, of the great anxieties inseparable from high 
office, must not the most enduring, and the most elastic 
sometimes wish from some pavilion from the strife 
of tongues? Perfectly legitimate the cry, ‘‘O that I 
had wings.” 

Who can think of the daily life of our merchants with 
all their ventures, investments and transactions—of our 
professional men in the law, daily renewing the conten- 
tions of the courts—men of business in any department ; 
the daily work, the unflagging attention, the incessant 
competition, the wear and tear of trade in crowded 
city or almost anywhere else—without feeling that 
without anything of indolence or the mere spirit of re- 
pining, thousands of men and women legitimately long to 
get out of the care and clamour of life; to get far away 
into the refreshing silence and solitudes of nature, where 
the wearied spirits and jaded faculties may find rest. 

There is one element of human life which more than 
almost any other evokes this aspiration, and that is 
what we call worry. It enters into some lives far more 
than into others. There are many of our brethren who 
by Providence are called upon to work hard in daily hand 
labour, but with whom when the labour is fairly done 
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it is fairly paid, and there is an end! There is happily 
in their case not much of what is meant by worry. You 
are in this to be honestly congratulated; for if you 
ask many men, from artisans and upwards, through all 
the ranks of trade and work, what is it that eats into 
the springs of life, that steals sleep from the eyes, that 
frets the soul and chafes the temper, that constantly 
rises from the surface of life like poisoning mist from a 
swamp, they will tell you it is not regular work of back 
or brain, that we can stand, but the almost constant 
irritation and nameless worries of mind that attend it, 
so that the very prospect of a week’s quiet would be 
charming. But as duty, stern duty to myself and my 
family, chains me down to this spot day by day, how 
natural is the exclamation : O for a few days peace and 
quiet. ‘‘O that I had wings like a dove.” 

Il. THE WISH IN NOT ALWAYS CREDITABLE. It was per- 
fectly sc in the Psalmist’s case. It is perfectly right in 
the case of thousands. To many an overworked 
mechanic and tradesman—to many a busy clerk and 
shopkeeper—to many engaged in any honourable handi- 
craft, a short respite from duty would be not only en- 
joyable, but also invaluable physically. The jaded facul- 
ties would recover vigour. The weakened nerves would 
be strengthened; the body, too long bent to its utmost: 
tension, would recover power. Men would bring back to 
their work in life faculties braced up by change, a whole 
nature invigorated by rest. The whole being is thus 
lightened, and better work is subsequently done. 

None know this better than men whose vocation is 
mainly mental, keeping the higher faculties of intellect 
and feeling on full stretch. Judges, barristers, lawyers, 
Christian ministers, artists, authors. Elven our Lord 
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Himself was thus mercifully considerate to His Apostles. 

‘On one occasion, you will remember, when they had 
been by the Master’s orders far away in the country, 
on an evangelizing expedition, working hard, what said 
the Master on their return? ‘‘ Come ye apart, and rest 
awhile !”” How welcome such an invitation must have 
been from Him! How reviving the leisure which He 
would provide and enrich by His company, His conver- 
sation and blessing. 

- Sometimes, however, there comes a craving for quiet, 
when the origin of the craving is not legitimate, and 
is not honourable. Are there not men sometimes to be 
met with who are of a discontented, restless, spirit : 
they quarrel with the arrangements of Providence; 
complain of their lot in life; settle down to no kind of 
fixed work; nourish their discontent, and long for an 

ignoble repose ? You may encounter others who are 
not only discontented, but utterly disinclmed to any 
kind of labour. These are idlers in the vineyard, drones 
in the great hive of society. It may be that circum- 

stances compel them to labour, but they are destitute of 
all proper manly spirit, have no sympathy with society 

-and its higher aims, with their fellow-citizens and their 
honourable enterprises; they refuse to join any public 
movement for the people’s welfare, or if they do, their 
‘zeal is soon exhausted, they take an early opportunity 

to withdraw, and under some poor pretence set up a 
weak-hearted cry for exemption and rest ; they long for 

the sweets of retirement before they have known much 
of strenuous toil, and would quit the battle-field before 

‘they have struck a blow at the enemy. Of such con- 
duct in a working world like ours, where labour is the 
appointed law of life, and nothing noble can be done 
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without it, one can only say it is unworthy and indi- 
cates a spirit of ignoble cowardice. Instead of trying 
to shirk their appointed task, such men should shake off 
the demon of idleness, throw themselves somewhere 
into the struggle, and resolve to ‘‘ work while it is 
called day.” 

Instead of crying out, ‘‘O that I had wings like a 
dove” —O that Ihad the spirit of a man, both to discern 
clearly what the Lord has given me to do, and the spirdt 
of activity and obedience to go and do it, and do it 
perseveringly, while life and health are given, so that 
when rest comes it may be enjoyed as a boon after 
honest toil, and not wear the aspect of a premature or 
dishonourable repose. 

III. SomETIMES IT TURNS OUT TO BE A MISTAKEN WISH. 
Paley has written it, that ‘‘ Man is a bundle of habits.’ 
Toa large extent this is true. And the truth is sometimes 
strikingly illustrated in the matter now under considera- 
tion. The writer has known more than one case in 
which, yielding to the fascination of ample leisure, men 
left the busy scenes of an honourable and lucrative 
occupation, but made the change prematurely. They 
had felt the exhaustion, the weariness and worry in- 
separable from business life, and imagined that they had 
_ only to wing their way into retirement, and they would 

find it a region of contentment and pleasure. In many 
cases it is so, but in some it is far otherwise. The 
mind has lost one object and not found another. If 
a man be an intelligent Christian, he will find abundant 
objects of interest in connection with the Church of 
Christ, with the management of its affairs, the care of 
the poor, or in efforts to do good generally, he will find 
plenty of scope fer his talent, plenty of ways to employ 
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his leisure, with vast advantage to others, and yet with- 
out any painful effort to himself; or if his mind has 
been cultivated by reading, and by intercourse with 
society, methods of filling up his ample leisure in doing 
good to others will multiply beneath his hands, and 
break out before him in all directions, so that his life 
shall be a great blessing to society. But if a man have 
none of these tastes, habits, and acquirements—if he 
have lived entirely to and for himself, only to get gain— 
if he knows nothing and cares nothing about Chris- 
tianity and the Church, and the school and religion ; 
and if he have no resources in himself, no love of books, 
no interest in the moral and social welfare of others, or 
in the political and intellectual movements of the age, 
then let him not too soon bid adieu to his business, to 
his buying and selling, lest he should find the coveted 
retirement be to him a wilderness indeed—one set of 
interests relinquished and no other to take their place. 
The mind. becomes a blank, time a burden, and leisure 
rather a bane than a blessing. 

Occasionally too, do not men find out their mistake 
in another way? Under circumstances of trial and 
great pressure of duty the cry goes forth, ‘‘O that I 
had wings.” You determine to cut the cable that ties 
you to local engagements and arduous duties, and you flee 
away as fast as the wings of steam can carry you to 
some secluded spot—‘‘ to a lodge in a vast wilderness, 
some boundless contiguity of shade.’”’ But lo! when 
arrived there, have you not sometimes found that your 
cares and anxieties, from which you would fain escape, 
have travelled with you by the same train or boat? 
They are still the troublesome and intrusive companions 
of your solitude on hill or dale, as they were with you 

O 
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in the crowded streets of London. Well, what have 
you to do then? Is there no remedy? Is there no 
relief? Must work, weariness, and worry be our inevit- 
able doom? a ceaseless drag on the wheels of life ? 
You need not go out of this Psalm for the answer—for 
the best of all antidotes to this complaint. David knew 
it, He not only repaired to the wilderness, he betook 
himself to God. (See Psalm 16-17.) He prayed, and like 
Luther in later days, he prevailed. In verse 22, the 
fugitive, but devout king, from the depths of his own 
experience, gives this blessed piece of advice to all 
anxious souls: ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
He shall sustain thee: He shall never suffer the righteous 
to be moved.”’ 

And here, surely, comes in the right place for a word 
to those (and they count the majority of society) who 
cannot “flee away and be at rest.” We must not 
forget them; it would be selfish and unpardonable. 
Oh! how many thousands of the sons and daughters 
of toil among us must toil on, with na prospect of 
bodily or mental rest for four days together, till it 
is found in the grave! They need it bitterly. To them 
life is one long scene of labour. The Christian Sabbath 
brings the only break, their one brief truce in the 
lite-long battle! They hear of green fields, of health- 
giving places along our island coast, where wind and 
waves are wafting health and strength. They see and 
read the manifold, large-lettored advertisements that 
invite wearied citizens to recruit their wasted energies 
on northern highlands and lakes, or at southern and 
ee tes that look out on the free and bracing 
sea—and among them are 
tians. Alas! ace luxuries ee ae on ee 

em! Is there 
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nothing for them? For too many absolutely nothing 
of the outward. Yet I trust that in all Christan hearts 
there is at least the feeling of true sympathy, and very 
often from Christian hands there goes forth some help 
of Christian charity. But for the Christian worker and 
toiler, however constant the toil and brief the boon 
of rest—one thing thou canst do, even as this king 
did—‘‘ Cast thy burden on the Lord.’ In more ways 
than one He is the great burden-bearer, will bear thine, 
and He will sustain thee. There may not be an easier 
place, a lighter load, but He can and will send the 
divine equivalent, greater strength to bear it. 

To many of you, dear brethren, a different word may, 
in addition, be commended. We are now well into the 
season of the summer holidays. Very many among us 
have been working well—hard and long, in their various 
vocations. Occasionally the burden feels heavy, the 
demands of duty are numerous, and its calls peremptory. 
Soul and body, sometimes, are ready to sink beneath 
the pressure. The weekly day of rest has been to you 
a great boon. How would you go on without it? How 
often have you sung in the Sanctuary with sincere 
pleasure, ‘‘ Come bless the Lord whose love assigning,”’ 
““ Welcome sweet day of rest,” &c. Some of you, in- 
deed, in your devotion to Christ and His work, hardly 
allow yourself any leisure time. The only rest it brings 
is a change of occupation. You have, and will have, 
your reward. ‘The one day in seven, with its cessation 
from labour, does prepare men for the work of the week. 
But as the year goes on it is felt by many, especially in 

these days of excitement and rapid living, that some 
‘more extended leisure is needed in justice to the worn 
mind and enfeebled frame. It is needed, and by many 
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more than can happily be taken. I ask, brethren, as 
you think of the condition of thousands (who muss 
toil on without respite), is there not a eround and a call 
for earnest gratitude to the merciful Providence that 
enables you, for a good season, to flee away and be at 
rest? To get clear away, far from “the madding 
crowd.” Somewhere by mountain, valley, !ake, or sea, 
you will probably find yourselves, enjoying the wonders 
and beauties of Nature, which the Creator has given us 
with so lavish a hand. Somewhere where no call will 
be heard that is a summons to work, no bell will ring 
that means business, letters will hardly find you, a 
newspaper not often read, and there will be no com- 
mittee to attend. 

May our thoughtful gratitude keep pace with our 
providential privileges. And whenever, like David 
(though not for his cause), we flee from the city to the 
mountain, or to any solitary place, and obtain refresh- 
ing rest to body and soul, may we be enabled to return, 
in the spirit of joy and thankfulness, to resume the 
appointed duties of life. 

People sometimes find in this world that change of 
scene is disappointing, it does not always bring a change 
from bad to good, or from good to better. They com- 
plain of the present position. They are ready at any 
moment to quit it, in the hope that the spot on which 
their hearts are fixed, will turn out a haven of rest 
from all the storms of life. ‘O that I had wings” 

rp Vi he 
When the flight is accomplished and the change of 
scene and circumstances is made, experience teaches 
that they have only exchanged one set of difficulties for 
another. So it often is. Christians are then often taught 
the truth practically, that here on earth we are not to 
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find our truest, richest rest. Here in this world, what- 
ever the social position, the wealthy and happy Chris- 
tian will be prepared for labour, and will not expect per- 
manent repose, nor build his nest too high, nor make 
it too snug. There is a rest that remains for the people 
of God. In Celo quies. And present trouble often 
prepares men for its enjoyment. After the labour and 
change, the work and weariness of this life are done, 
after all its swell and storm are over, we hope by divine 
grace to reach the better country, ‘‘thatis an heavenly,” 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.”’ 


Brixton Hill. D. Jonzs, B.A. 


A SONG OF DEGREES (5) GOD IN THE 
TROUBLES OF THE GOOD. 


‘TF IT HAD NOT BEEN THE LoRD WHO WAS ON OUR 
Meee. I-s, CXX1y¥. 1-8. 


Because some of the imagery in this Psalm resembles 
some of David’s expressions, he has been credited with 
its authorship. But there is good reason to believe 
that the composition belongs to a later author. The 
story of the Hebrews abounds with incidents capable 
of suggesting the composition (2 Kings xviii. 13; Isa. 
xxxvii.; Esther ix.) Probably it points to the time 
when Cyrus’ proclamation gave the captives the hope of 
returning to their own land, and thus be set free as ‘‘ a 
bird out of the snare of the fowlers.” This psalm pre- 
sents to us the Almighty as acknowledged as a De- 
liverer from great troubles, as praised as a Deliverer 
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from great troubles, and as trusted as a Deliverer 
from great troubles. The Almighty is here presented 
to us— 

I. As AcKNowLEpGED as the Deliverer from great 
troubles. “If it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side, now may Israel say: if it had not been the 
Lord who was on our side,” &c. The words represent 
the great troubles from which the Almighty wrought 
deliverance, a8 SPRINGING OUT OF THE HOSTILITY OF MAN. 
The hostility of man is represented by two figures 
(1) As the rage of wild beasts. ‘‘ When men (it should 
be man) rose wp against us then they had swallowed 
us up quick, when their wrath was kindled against us.” 
The human enemies were as ferocious and greedy as the 
hungry beasts of prey. So ravenous indeed were they, 
that instead of first killing their prey they opened wide 
the mouth and “swallowed”? them up. So with the 
enemies of the good. Satan is a ‘‘roaring lion, going 
about seeking whom he may devour.” ‘‘ My soul is 
among lions.” The hostility of man is represented (2) As 
che rage of rushing waters. ‘‘ Then the waters had over- 
whelmed us, the stream had gone over our soul.” How 
vivid the description. First the water is overwhelming, 
then the torrent going over the soul, then the “ proud 
waters,’ dashing their furious volume over them. Is 
there a reference here to the Flood, or to the Red Sea? 
As Englishmen in reading this we naturally think of 
the Spanish Armada. ‘When the Spaniards, on the 
defeat of their Invincible Armada, stung with dis- 
appointment, and wishing to detract from the honour 
which our brave defenders had acquired, exclaimed 
that the English had hitherto little reason to boast, 
for ifthe elements had not fought against them they 
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would certainly have conquered us, Queen Elizabeth 
improved the hint. She commanded a medal to be 
struck, representing the Armada scattered and sinking 
in the background, and in the front the British fleet 
riding triumphant, with the following passage as a motto 
round the medal: ‘Thou didst blow with Thy wind and 
the sea covered them.’” ‘‘ We may still remember,”’ 
says Milton, ‘‘in our solemn thanksgiving, how for us 
the Northern Ocean, even to the frozen Thull, was 
scattered with the proud shipwrecks of the Spanish 
Armada, and the very maw of hell ransacked, and made 
to give up her concealed destruction ere she could vent 
it in that horrible and damned blast.” 

The community of good men in every age has often 
hac strong reason to chant this ode. “If had not 
been that the Lord was on our side.” Where should 
we have been had not the Lord been ‘‘ on owr side” ? 
The Almighty is here presented to us— 

If. As praisep as the Deliverer from great troubles. 
“* Blessed be the Lord.’ The deliverance has come; it 
has been great, and great should be the praise. ‘‘ Our 
soulis escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers ; 
the snare is broken and we are escaped.” This may 
apply (1) To temporal escapes. Israel in Babylonian 
exile was a ‘‘ bird in the snare of the fowlers.” Mark 
well the figure. ‘‘The fowler has prepared his snare 
inaskilful manner. The bird enters it unconscious of 
danger; the net is thrown over it, and in an instant 
liberty is lost. There it lies, the poor bird, its little 
heart throbbing wildly, and its little wings beating 
vainly against the net. It is completely at the mercy 
of the fowler, and escape is impossible.” How often 
are men temporally in this condition! With instincts 
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hungering for freedom, and powers for a wide range of 
action, enthralled and encaged by circumstances, secular 
embarrassments, domestic trials, bodily afflictions, 
crushing poverty. These often tie us firmly down to 
some contracted spot on earth. This will always apply 
(2) To spiritual escapes. Without figure, the unre- 
generate soul is in thraldom, and the gospel alone can 
deliver it. Two remarks are suggested concerning its 
liberation. It is a liberation, First: From a miserable 
bondage. It was like a “bird in the snare of the 
fowler.” The unconverted soul is a spirit in prison. 
It is ‘‘in chains of darkness,” the darkness of ignorance, 
pollution, and woe. (1) It is a bondage of the man 
himself. You may enchain the body and leave the 
soul free. No iron link, no granite wall, can confine 
the soul. But when the soul is in bondage the man 
himself is in bondage. (2) It 1s a bondage associated 
with a sense of guilt. Many a prisoner in material dun- 
geons is free from a sense of guilt, and has a blessed 
consciousness of innocence; but a soul in prison feels 
its guilt as a black threatening cloud covering its 
heavens. (3) It isa bondage from which God alone can 
deliver. Men have been delivered from material prisons 
by the clemency of the sovereign, by political revolu- 
tions, by their own skill and strength, and by the all- 
conquering arm of death. But none of these can 
deliver a soul. tod alone can snap the chains and 
open the prison door. It is a liberation, Secondly : 
Into ahappy freedom. See the lark freed from the snare 
soaring into the infinite blue, chanting her joyous notes 
of freedom, with the world as a little speck beneath 
her eye. She is the emblem of a freed soul. What is 
the freedom of the soul? The privilege to act freely ? 
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No. The paralytic may have this, still he is a slave. 
The pardoned criminal who lies dying in his dungeon 
may have this, but still he is a slave. No, it is not in 
the privilege to act freely, but in the capacity and 
privilege to do so. The freedom of the soul consists. 
in the freest exercise of its intellectual faculties and 
spiritual powers. The freedom of the soul consists in 
being unconstrained by any force but love for the 
Infinite. It is a ‘glorious liberty.’’ Glorious on ac- 
of the Hero who secured it, glorious on account of the 
immortal blessedness it secures. ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord 
who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth.” The 
Almighty is here presented— 

III. As rrustep as the Deliverer from great troubles.. 
“Our help vs in the name of the Lord who made heaven 
and earth.’ Thisis the grandest moral result of the 
whole, it is that moral experience of the soul that makes 
heaven everywhere, trusting in the Lord; ‘trusting in 
Him who liveth for ever.” ‘This trust is always well 
founded; founded First: On His past goodness. He 
who delivered in the past will deliver in the future. 
His goodness, like Himself, is unchanging. This trust 
is founded, Secondly: On His glorious name. “ Our 
help is in the name of the Lord.” His name is Himself. 
Here it is as proclaimed to Moses. ‘‘The Lord, the 
Lord God merciful and gracious,” etc. ‘ They that 
know thy name shall put their trust in Thee.” This 
trust is founded, Thirdly: On His wnbounded resowrces.. 
“ Who made heaven and earth.” Ue who piled up the 
mountains of this little globe, poured forth its oceans, 
crowded every part of it with countless tribes of life, 
he who launched into immensity, and sustains and 
controls untold millions of globes, ten thousand times. 
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larger and brighter than this, He has resources we may 
safely depend. ‘‘ Hast thou not known, hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth fainteth not neither is weary ? 
There is no searching of His understanding. He 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that have no 
might He increaseth strength. Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fall, but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run and not be weary, and they shall walk 
and not faint.” 


A SONG OF DEGREES (6) THE COMMUNITY 
OF THE GOOD. 


‘THEY THAT TRUST IN THE LorD SHALL BE aS Mount 
ZION, WHICH CANNOT BE REMOVED,” &c. Ps. exxv. 1-5. 


By general consent this Psalm was composed after the 
Babylonish captivity, and refers to the troublous times 
of Nehemiah. ‘“ The rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem 
had commenced, but the work was carried on under 
most discouraging circumstances. The inveterate Op- 
position of the Samaritans has been frequently noticed. 
They maligned the Jewish builders and the Persian, and 
in concert with their heathen neighbours, they had 
recourse to open violence. The builders were under 
the necessity of working with a sword at their side, so 
that when the trumpet sounded, they might at once 
repair to the place where an attack was made, and with 
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flashing weapons repel their adversaries. But with all. 
these precautions the poor and persecuted Hebrew 

Colony endeavouring to build the temple of their God, 

and the city of their fathers, would assuredly have been 

destroyed, had there been no gracious interposition of 

heaven. ‘Their condition may be described with singu- 

lar fidelity and power in the words of the preceding 

Psalm. Ifthe Lord had not been on their side, their 
enemies would have swallowed them up alive.” 

In this psalm we have the secwrity of the good insured, 
and the prosperity of the good wmvoked. 

I. The security of the good insurep. It is of the 
good that the writer speaks. Who are they? ‘ They 
that trust in the Lord.” This is the characteristic of 
the good everywhere, and at all times. ‘Some trust 
in chariots, some in horses,” &c. This trust means un- 
bounded confidence in the character and procedure of 
God, this is the essence of piety. The words suggest 
that such are—First: Firmly established. ‘“ They that 
trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot 
be removed, but abideth for ever.” ‘The mount on which 
the temple was built stands as firmly to-day as it did 
when Abraham offered up Isaac on its lofty brow. No 
earthquake has shattered it, no storm has hurled it 
from its foundation; it is the everlasting mountain. 
Its stability is only the emblem of those who trust in 
God. ‘God is our refuge and strength.” ‘‘On this 
rock will I build my church, and the gates of hell shal] 
not prevail against it.” The words suggest that such are 
Secondly: Safely guarded. “ As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord 1s rownd about his people, 
from henceforth even for ever.” ‘It is said that to a 
traveller approaching Jerusalem the towers stand 
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against the sky, and seem to overtop the neighbouring 
hills; but any one in the city itself would perceive that 
the hills in every direction are higher. On the east: 
the Mount of Olivesis nearly 200 feet above the city, 
while an outlying ridge bends round on the north. The 
eround rises gently on the west, and on the south 
there is the Hill of Evil Counsel. If the Holy City 
has its surrounding mountains, the nation has a far 
surer defence in the Lord, for the ‘‘ mountains may de- 
part and the hills be removed ,but thy kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of thy peace: 
be removed, saith the Lord (Isaiah liv. 10; Zech. u. 
4-15).” (Prebendary Young). The words suggest that 
such are Thirdly: Ultimately delivered. ‘‘ For the rod 
of the wicked shall not rest upon the lot of the righteous.” 
‘““ Rod” here means sceptre, and the “‘ lot of the right-- 
eous”’ the land of promise. The generic idea is that 
the power of the wicked shall not always extend to the: 
good ; one day the community of the good shall be out 
of the dominion of wickedness for ever and ever. ‘‘ He 
shall bruise Satan under our feet.’ Though the power 
of the wicked— the rod of the wicked’”’—may fall at 
times upon the good, it shall not ‘“‘ rest” there. In this. 
psalm we haye— 

II. The prosperrry of the good mnvoxep. First: The 
invocation specifies the character of the good. ‘‘ Do good 
| unto those that be good, and to them that are wpright in 
their hearts.” ‘To be good” is to be ““wpright in 
heart,” and to be ‘ wpright in heart” is to be right in 
our loves, our aims, and activities. The “ goody’ are: 
common, the good are rare. Secondly : The invocation 
pictures the character, and foretells the doom of the 
wicked. Who are the wicked? “ Such as turn aside: 
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unto their crooked ways.” What is their doom? “ The 
Lord shall lead them forth with the workers of iniquity.” 
‘“All that turn aside from the straight path and wander 
into bye paths (see Judges v. 6), that stray from Thee 
and incline to Thy foes, Jehovah will destroy; lead 
forth into the ways of destruction (see lviii. 8; cix. 23 ; 
comp. Matt. vil. 22; xxiv. 51).—Canon Cook. 


? 
“‘ With stately towers and bulwarks strong, 
Unrivalled and alone; 
Loved theme of many a sacred song, 
God’s holy city shone. 


Thus fair was Zion’s chosen seat, 
The glory of all lands ; 

Yet fairer, and in strength complete, 
The Christian temple stands. 


The faithful of each clime and age 
This glorious Church compose ; 

Built on a Rock, with idle rage 
The threat’ning tempest blows. 


Fear not; though hostile bands alarm, 
Thy God is thy defence ; 

And weak and powerless every arm 
Against Omnipotence.” 


IMMORTALITY oF GoopNnESs.—‘‘ Thousands of men breathe, live, 
and move, pass away, and are heard of no more. Why? They do 
not partake of good in the world, and none were blessed by them ; 
not a line they wrote, not a word they spoke could be recalled, and 
so they perished. Will thou thus live, O man, immortal? Live 
for something. Do good and leave behind a monument of virtue 
that the storm of time cannot destroy. Write your name in 
kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of thousands you come in 
contact with. You will never be forgotten. No, your name, your 
deeds, will be as legible on the hearts you leave behind as stars on 


the brow of evening.’’—Chalmers. 
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Germs of Thought. 


THE PREACHER’S FINGER-POST. 


Herod and John the Baptist: the Freedom and the Slavery 
of the Sinner. 


« Appuat TIME HEROD THE TETRACH HEARD OF THE FAME OF JESUS, 
AND SAID UNTO HIS SERVANTS, THIS IS JOHN THE BAPTIST; HE IS BISEN 
FROM THE DEAD; AND THEREFORE MIGHTY WORKS DO SHOW FORTH 
THEMSELVES IN HIM. For Hmrop HaD LAID HOLD ON JOHN, AND 
BOUND HIM, AND PUT HIM IN PRISON FOR H&RODIAS’ SAKE, HIS BROTHER 
PHILIP’s WIFE, FOR JOHN SAID UNTO HIM, IF IS NOT LAWFUL FOR THEE 
TO HAVE HER. AND WHEN HE WOULD HAVE PUT HIM TO DEATH, HE 
FEARED THE MULTITUDE, BECAUSE THEY COUNTED HIM AS A PROPHET. 
But wHeN Hrop’s BIRTHDAY WAS KEPT, THE DAUGHTER OF 
H&RODIAS DANCED BEFORE THEM, AND PLEASED HEROD, WHEREUPON 
HE PROMISED WITH AN OATH TO GIVE HER WHATSOEVER SHE WOULD: 
ASK, AND SHE, BEING BEFORE INSTRUCTED OF HER MOTHER, SAID, 
GIVE ME HERE JOHN BAPTIST’s HEADIN A CHARGER. AND THE KING 
WAS SORRY: NEVERTHELESS FOR THE OATH’S SAKE, AND THEM WHICH 
SAT WITH HIM AT MEAT, HE COMMANDED IT TO BE GIVEN HER. AND. 
HE SENT, AND BEHEADED JOHN IN THE PRISON, AND HIS HEAD WAS. 
BROUGHT IN A CHARGER, AND GIVEN TO THE DAMSEL : AND SHE BROUGHT 
1T TO HER MOTHER. AND HIS DISCIPLES CAME, AND TOOK UP THE BODY, 
AND BURIED IT, AND WENT AND TOLD JEsus.’’—Matt. xiv. 1-192. 


Inthis narrative ofloath- one of the worst men of 
some depravity two great his country and his age, 
facts are developed— is allowed, First: To 

I.—The amazing FREE- reach regal authority. 
DOM HEAVEN ALLOWS wicked This is the highest posi- 
men in this life. Herod, tion in human society. 
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Herod was the King of 
Perea and Galilee, the 
political master not only 
of some very good men, 
but of John the Baptist 
and of Christ Himself. 
Every age presents ex- 
amples in abundance of 
wicked men rising even 
from the depths of ob- 
scurity to some of the 
highest offices in the 
State. No restraint is 
put on their cupidity or 
ambition. Herod, one of 
the worst of men, is 
allowed, Secondly: ‘To 
use his authority in 
umprisoning and murder- 
ing one of the best of men. 
‘« Of those born there doth 
not appear greater than 
John the Baptist.” One 
might have thought that 
themomentsuch monsters 
reached out their hands 
to inflict injury on the 
good, they would have 
been crushed by a 
thunderbolt from heaven. 
But the MHerods, the 
Julians, the Neros, have 
this permission. Herod 


is allowed, Thirdly: To. 
imprison and murder one 
of the best of men because 


he did his duty. It was 
because John charged 
him with crime. “ For 


John said unto him, it is. 
not, lawful?’ véc: silshis 
amazing freedom which 
God allows to wicked men 
in this life serves, First : 
Toindicate the deep depths 
of human depravity. It 
serves, Secondly: To 
show that nothing but the 
Gospel can effect a refor- 
mation. Science, educa- 
tion, poetry, philosophy, 
all have tried, but failed. 
It serves, Thirdly: To 
suggest that there must 
come in the government of 
God a day of judgment. 
It cannot be that evil will 
always go on thus. It 
serves, Fourthly: To 
assure us that the world 
would become a Pande- 
monium were allrestraints 
on the wickedness of the 
heart removed. There are 
restraints, conscience, 
holy examples, — public 
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= 


opinion, wholesome legis- 
lation, &c. Notice— 

II. — The amazing 
SLAVERY TO WHICH SIN 
REDUCES MEN in this world. 
This great king Herod 
was after all a miserable 
slave. First: A slave to 
his own lusts. The lust 
excited by the unchaste 
manners of his wife’s 
daughter prompted him 
to the wicked deed. Sin 
reduces mento animalism, 
they are governed by the 
flesh. Secondly: A slave 
to public sentiment. He 
feared the people. In 
proportion to the lack of 
virtue there is ina man or 
woman the more disposed 
they are to bow to 
the opinions of others. 
Thirdly: A slave to his 
guilty conscience. ‘Atthat 
time Herod the tetrarch 
heard of the fame of 


Jesus and said unto his 
servants, This is John the* 
Baptist, he is risen from 
the dead.’ What led 
him to imagine that John 
the Baptist had risen ? 
Was it his creed ? No, he 
was a Sadducee. Was it 
his wish? No, his wish 
would have been never to 
see John the Baptist any 


more. No, it was his 
guilty conscience. <A 
euilty conscience will 


preach to the sinner 
doctrines which it never 
believed before, and 
spread out before his vision 
ghastly objects of which 
before he had no concep- 
tion. The language of 
the sinner under the 
excitement of a guilty 
conscience is :— 


“* Memory backward she is flying 
With the swiftness of a thought, 
From oblivion’s grave she is raising 
Crimes that I have long forgot.” 


Christians Walking Harmoniously on the Road of Life. 


‘(So HE SENT HIS BRETHREN 
AWAY, AND THEY DEPARTED; 
AND HE SAID UNTO THEM, SEE 
‘THAT YE FALL NOT OUT BY THE 
way.” Gen. xly. 24. 


T'uis Scripture may be 
appropriately employed 
to enforce on those who 
bear the name of Christ, 
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the spirit they should 
cherish and display to- 
wards eachcther. There 
were special reasons why, 
considering who they 
were, that Joseph thus ad- 
dressed, and what the 
circumstances were in 
which they were placed— 
they should not ‘ fall out 
by the way.” ‘There are 
corresponding special rea- 
sons suggested and sus- 
tained by the teaching 
of the New Testament 
why professing Christians 
should not either. Let 
us trace the parallel. 
They whom Joseph thus 
addressed were all— 

I. Mempers oF THE 
sAME F'aminy. ‘They were 
all the sons of one man. 
Such they declared them- 
selves to be. They were 
brethren. This was the 
relation they bore to each 
other. This is the rela- 
tion Christians bear to 
each other. They hav- 
ing been born of God, 
and having ‘“‘ received the 
adoption of sons,’ aré 


brethren. To them, as 
such, the Scriptures 
speaks in this wise: 
‘‘Love as brethren” 
(IGP et adil) awetcele 
kindly affectioned,” &c. 
(homeesat 10)55 = ace (her 
brotherly love continue ”’ 
‘Heb. xiii. 1). They were 
all— 

IJ. ParTakeRs OF THE 
SAME Grace. Joseph no 
longer treated them as he 
had done aforetime. He 
no longer upbraids them, 
even for the wrong they 
had done him. ‘Tender 
and touching the langu- 
age he used in speaking 
of that wrong (ch. xlv. 
4, &c.). Tender and 
touching the acts by 
which the affection he 
felt for them was con- 
firmed iy. Slo) Chey 
were forgwen offenders. 
So, too, are Christians. 
“Having forgiven you 
all trespasses ”’ (Col. i1.. 
13). ‘‘ Inwhom we” &c., 
‘forgiveness of sins” 
(Bpideeia) 1). And “this 
privilege is to influence 

P 
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its possessors in the 
direction indicated by the 
text, as we learn from such 
passages as these: ‘‘ Let 
all bitterness,” &c. (ph. 
tol). 8 = Puton, Vac. 
(Col. ii. 13). Forgiven 
ourselves we are to be 
forgiving. This is the 
lesson taught by the 
parable of the unmerciful 
servant. 

They were all— 

ITJ.—AssoctatEs IN THE 
SAME SERVICE. Restored 
to the possession of 
his favour, Joseph now 
gives them a commission 
(xlv. 9, &c.). He assigns 
them a certain work in 
which all were to be 
engaged: a work for the 
successful prosecution of 
which concerted action 
was required, and that 
would therefore be marred 
if identity of feeling was 
not preserved. Now this, 
their new position of 
honourand responsibility, 


is a type. of the position 
into which all are intro- 
duced who are ‘‘accepted 
in the beloved.”’ They are 
called to do their Lord’s 
bidding. Kachis a servant 
of the divine householder. 
Each is a_ soldier in 
the army of the Captain 
of their salvation. Con- 
certed action is required, 
to the existence of which 
strife and discordant feel- 
ing are fatal. Heis your 
trwe yoke-fellow, who is of 
one heart with you. 
Kuodias and Syntyche 
must be of the same mind 


in the Lord if they are to 


be efficient coadjutors in 
carrying on the work of 
the Lord. They who would 
‘“‘ strive together ” for the 
faith of the Gospel need 
to be of one soul (Phil. i. 
2a) 

They were all— 

VI.— TRAVELLING TO 
THE SAME HOME. 


J. F. Povnrsr, B.A. 
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Spurious Sanctity. 


“THEN LED THEY JESUS FROM 
CAIAPHAS UNTO THE HALL OF 
JUDGMENT, ANDIT WAS EARLY; 
AND THEY THEMSELVES WENT 
NOT INTO THE JUDGMENT HALL, 
LEST THEY SHOULD BE DEFILED, 
BUT THAT THEY MIGHT EAT THE 
PASSOVER.” John xviii. 28. 

It is noteworthy that 
John does not record 
Christ’s trial before Caia- 
phas, the Synoptists do 
this* In these words 
there are three things 
that deserve notice at the 
outset: the scene, the cere- 
mony, and the sentiment. 
The scene is here desig- 
nated the ‘ Judgment- 
hall,” in the new version 
translated ‘‘palace.”’ This 
was the official residence 
of the Roman governor. 
His private home was 
at Caesarea, but during 
the Passover season there 
was such an influx of 
strangers and consequent 
general excitement that 
he felt it his duty to be 
present in the City, that 
peace and order might be 


preserved. The ceremony 
referred to here is the 
Passover, ‘‘ That they 
might eat the Passover.” 
Because all the other 
Evangelists assure us 
that Jesus had eaten the 
paschal lamb the night 
before, viz.,on the Thurs- 
day evening, John’s 
statement here that it 
was eaten on the present 
day, viz., on the Friday, 
is difficult to. be under- 
stood. Sceptics have 
discovered a damaging 
contradiction. Various 
theories have been pro- 
pounded by Biblical 
critics for solving the 
difficulty. I agree with 
a modern expositor, who 
says that “the simplest 
and most satisfactory 
solution is found in the 
different meaning of the 
word ‘‘passover.” It, no 
doubt, often did signify 
simply the paschal lamb. 
But it also had a more 
extensive meaning, so as 


* Remarks on this trial will be found in my ‘ Genius o: the 


Gospel.” See page 666. 
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to include the entire 
festival of the Passover 
week. Such is _ the 
obvious meaning in John 
Heel ee Vi, eeu, 
xii. 1, xiii. 1. So also in 
9 Chron. xxx. 22, “‘ They 
did eat the feast seven 
days offering peace-ofter- 
ings.” Now during the 
Passover Week there was 
to be on each day a burnt 
offering, two young bul- 
locks, one ram, and seven 
lambs; also a meat offer- 
ing, and one goat for a 
sin offering. Unleavened 
bread was to be eaten 
through the week. There 
was also the chigagah, 
which was a festive thank 
offering made by private 
individuals and families. 
To partake of these dur- 
ing any day of the festi- 
val was to keep or eat the 
Passover. That John 
did not disagree with the 
Evangelists im holding 
the supper on the night 
of Christ’s betrayal to be 
the passover, we have 
good historical proof. 


For his disciple Polycarp, 
in a discussion of the 
question occurring in lis 
day, expressly declared 
that John himself cele- 
brated the Easter Supper 
on the fourteenth of 
Nisan, the time of the 
Jewish Passover.” (On 
the whole subject read 
Excursus F., in Bishop 
Ellicott’s ‘‘ Commentary 
for English Readers,” 
vol.I page 559). The sente- 
ment is vastly more im- 
portant than either the 
scene or the ceremony. 
“And they themselves went 
not into the Judgment- 
hall (or the praetorium), 
lest they should be de- 
filed.” They sent Christ 
in the custody of Roman 
officers, these remained 
without ‘‘ lest they should 
be defiled. These wretches 
who were thirsting for 
the blood of Him who 
was ‘‘ harmless,” ‘‘ holy,” 
undefiled, ‘“‘separate from 
sinners,” who was the 
Son of God Himself, were 
afraid of being ceremoni- 
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ally ‘‘ defiled” if they 
entered the apartments 
of a heathen majesty. 
Here is spurious sanctity, 
and in relation to this 
wretched state of mind, 
1 predicate the follow- 
ing facts :— 

I.—It is Common. How 
many religionists there 
are in Christendom, of 
almost every creed and 
sect, who are afraid to 
enter certain places, lest 
their holy souls should 
receive ataint! Papists 
stand aloof from all 
Protestant scenes of wor- 
ship, and Protestants 
from a similar sentiment 
avoid all Churches of 
the Catholic order. Nor 
are the numbers few 
amongst the adherents 
of the Episcopal, Church 
of England who would 
not enter the Churches 
of Nonconformist com- 
munions, lest they should 
be defiled. As ‘if, for- 
sooth, those who every 
Sunday proclaim them- 
selves in the great con- 


gregation to be ‘* miser- 
able sinners,” felt them- 
selves at the same time 


so pure as to dread 
defilment in entering 
Churches where such 
men as John Foster, 


Robert Hall, John Howe, 
CalebMorris,and Dr.Chal- 
mers preached, where Mil- 
ton sang and Cromwell 
knelt! Nor are Non- 
conformists, free from 
this miserable sentiment. 
There are thousands of 
narrow souls in the re- 
gions of dissent who 
avoid Episcopal Churches 
lest they should receive 
a taint. These men, of 
this spurious sanctity, 
who are they ? Are they 
lawyers, who never take 
advantage of their clients, 
merchants who never 
practise dishonesty on 
their customers, doctors 
who never impose on 
their patients, trades- 
men who never cheat, 
masters and mistresses 
who never deal unkindly 
and unjustly with their 
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servants, aristocrats who 
are never haughty, over- 
bearing and licentious ? 
ipetrow » nots.) Uke 
chances are, the high 
probability is that the 
men of spurious sanctity 
belong to these classes. 
For no order of men had 
the Divinest of all 
Teachers, and the noblest 
of all characters, a pro- 
founder contempt. ‘‘ Woe 
unto you,” &c. To His 
all-pure and piercing eye, 


they were ‘“ whited 
sepulchres.” Verily the 
most soul-polluted men 


and women I know are 
those of this class. I 
could not trust them. All 
healthy moral virtues 
have quitted their natures, 
and their graces are all 
dummy. I predicate 
another fact in relation 
to thisspurious sanctity 
and that is— 

II.—Ir Is IRRATIONAL. 
First: It is founded on 
an absurd idea of locali- 
tves. It pre-supposes that 
some places are in them- 


selves more holy than 
others. Is St. Peter’s in 
Rome more holy than 
St. Paul’s in London ? 
Or is St. Paul’s in London 
more holy than the Metho- 
dist Chapel in the City 
Road, or any other place, 
shop or sanctuary ? Nay, 
all places are alike, every 
spot on which we tread is 
“holy ground,” for the 
Holy God made it, and is 
present with it every min- 
ute. True, the purpose 
for which a certain place 
has been consecrated, or 
set apart, may be good or 
bad, but the place is the 
same whether it be for a 
Cathedral or a market. 
The notion that one place 
on this round earth is 
more holy than another is 
an offence to reason, an 
insult to common sense. 
Secondly: It is founded 
on an absurd idea of 
human obligation. It sup- 
poses that man is bound 
to be more holy in one 
place, or in one period, 
than in another, more 
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holy in the Church than 
in the shop, more holy on 
the Sunday than on the 
other six days of the 
week. This notion, which 
is terribly prevalent, is a 
superstitious phantom, a 
preposterous fiction. Man, 
though of complex ele- 
ments and faculties, is but 
one being, and moral in 
alland evermore. Hven all 
his physical voluntary ac- 
tions havea moral quality, 
and so have all his voli- 
tions, whether referring to 
the movements of bodily 
organs or of mental facul- 
ties. ‘“Whatsoever he does 
in word or deed,” whether 
in business or in worship, 
he is bound to do all to 
the ‘glory of God.” 
Thirdly: Itis founded on 
an absurd idea of mand. 
It supposes that the 
human mind is some pas- 
sive substance, that can 
be defiled by some outward 
element or agent, irres- 
pective of its own choice 
and effort, a kind of 
fabric, a piece of ware or 


stone that you can daub 
or wash. Butitis not so. 
Nothing outward can 
affect the mind irrespec- 
tive of itself, no force can 
soil or cleanse it indepen- 
dent of its own efforts. 
It can make itself filthy 
in scenes and _ services 
considered the most holy, 
it can wash itself from its 
pollution in scenes con- 
sidered the most corrupt 
and vile. There is a 
power in the body, when 
inahealthy state, to appro- 
priate whatever goes into 
it from external nature 
that is wholesome and 
necessary, and to expel 
that which is noxious and 
superfluous. The soul has 
a power analogous to this 
—a power to appropriate 
the wholesome and _ to 
expel the injurious. This 
power we call the trans- 
formative. Let us use it 
rightly—use it as Noah 
used it, who, amidst the 
blasphemy and ridicule of 
a corrupt generation, 
“walked with God” and 
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fulfilled a noble destiny ; 
as Paul used it at sceptical 
Athens and _ dissolute 
Corinth, and in Pagan 
Rome, who, from exper- 
ience, left the world this 
testimony: ‘All things 
work together for good to 
them that Jove God.” 
Another fact I predicate 
in relation to this spwrious 
sanctity 1s— 

IIJ.—Ir Is PERNICIOUS. 
First: This spurious sanc- 
tity 1s a positive myjury to 
its subject. The religion- 
ist who moves about the 
world with the dread of 
having his soul ‘‘defiled”’ 
by outward things, is like 
a man who enters a sick- 
room, afraid of inbreath- 
ing the disease of the 
sufferer, he is nervous and 
feels oppressed by the 
atmosphere, his buoyancy 
and brightness for the 
nonce have quitted him. 
The spurious saint lacks 
naturalness, buoyancy, 
and elasticity of soul, 
there is no joyous humour 
in the eye, no manly ring 


in the voice, there is the 
pietistic face, the whining 
voice, and the dreamy eye. 
He is afraid of being 
‘““ defiled,” and he shuns 
the scenes of innocent 
recreation, he trembles 
all over in the presence 
of heretics and schisma- 
tics. Poor creatures, quit 
the world and retire to 
the scenes of monks or 
nuns! Secondly: This 
spurious sanctity is a 
calumny on true religion. 
The religion of Christ is 
happiness. ‘‘ These things 
have I spoken unto you 
that your joy may be full.”’ 
He came to bring the soul 
out into perfect freedom 
and to pour into it ‘‘ joy 
unspeakable and full of 
glory.” I am disposed 
to believe that the teem- 
ing thousands of sanc- 
timoniousmen and women 
that crowd churches and 
chapels, talking in sepul- 
chral tones and pulling 
long faces, are far greater 
obstructicns to the pro- 
gress of Christianity than 
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all the sceptics of the 
day, for they misrepresent 
the religion of the Son of 
God. 

ConcLuston : — Among 
the many practical lessons 
that may be drawn from 
this subject there is one 
applicable especially to 
parents. It is always a 
deeply anxious period in 
the history of a pious 
parent when the time 
comes to send his children 
out in the wide world to 
engage in such pursuits 
as may be the most con- 
ducive to their advance- 
ment and usefulness in 
life. This profession is 
thought of and given up 
because of the tempta- 
tion with which it is 
associated. That business, 
though lucrative, is re- 
nounced because of the 
fallacious and dishonest 
principles on which it is 
conducted, and the de- 
praved circle, with which 
it stands connected. 
There is not a single 
department of secular life 
that can be thought of as 
suitable for his child, that 
is not beset with perils 
to his innocence and vir- 
tue. And when, after 
much anxious thought 


and prayer, he decides on 
that which is least objec- 
tionable on moral grounds, 
still he is anxious. Which 
is the way to meet this 
parental difficulty ? Teach 
the child that his Maker 
has endowed him with 
powers of mind and 
thought that will enable 
him to stand against all 
outward temptation ; that 
if he is true to the spiritual 
nature which kind heaven 
has given him, he can pass 
through the most fiery 
assaults of the devil un- 
scathed, move through 
the most polluted scenes 
without a moral taint. 
Teach him that his safety 
is in relance upon the 
right use of his own 
faculties and in the bless- 
ing ot his God. Teach 
him that it is not the 
unchaste conversation, 
the filthy song, the pro- 
fane expression that may 
go into his ear, that will 
defile him: but the use 
he makes of these. Teach 
him that he has a power 
to turn wickedness to his 
own spiritual advantage, 
that he may— 

‘Gather honey from the weed, 


And make a moral of the devil 
himself.’ 


Notes on the Epistle to the 
Colossians. 


REFERRING our readers for all historical and criticalremarks about this Epistle to the ire 
Commentaries of LIGHTFOoT and HLLIcoTT, and FARRER’s more recent “ Life and Wor eo 
St. Paul,” itisnevertheless necessary to carry into and throughout our oe 
the entire Epistle, what was its main purpose. Throughout St. Paul is dealing with the 
twofold evil that had arisen in the Colossian Churech—an error half Judaic, half poner 
an error that was theological and practical. It arosefrom the wrong conception of mat ce 
as inherently evil and as demanding intervening mediators between the material system 0 
things and God; and at making abstinence from contact with material things, as far as 
mignt be possible, very incumbent on the godly. This error has its modern analogies In 
Sacerdotalism, andin Pietism. To combat the error then and now the Plenitude of Christ 
must be preached ; Christ the fulness therefore the all sufficient Mediator, therefore too the 
all sufficient Consecrator of the material system. The errors of the Ritualist, and of the 
Recluse are both met by this great fact. 


No. XVI. 


AN EXHORTATION TO PRAYER. 


“¢ CONTINUE IN PRAYHR, AND WATCH IN THE SAME WITH THANKS 


GIVING; WITHAL PRAYING ALSO FOR US, THAT Gobd WOULD OPEN 


UNTO US A DOOR OF UTTERANCE, TO SPEAK THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST, 
FOR WHICH I AM ALSO IN BONDS: THAT I MAY MAKE IT MANIFEST, AS I 
OUGHT TO sPHAK.’-—Col. iv. 2, 3,4. 


Paut had been, as we goal, now he shows the 
have seen, describing path—that path is prayer. 
noble and difficult duties Husbands, wives, all who 
of husbands, children, would become whatI have 
&e. He evidently felt described, ‘‘ Continue in 
they were so noble that prayer.’ In his exhorta- 


they ought to be attained, tion to prayer we may 
and yet so difficult that notice— 

he must at once suggest 
one way to their attain- 
ment. He has shown the 


I.—Somr ELEMENTS IN 
ALL TRUE PRAYER. And 
of these elements there is 
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in the very front: (1) Con- 
stancy. ‘‘ Continue stead- 
fastly,” as the Revised 
Version has it. Not fit- 
fully, occasionally, irre- 
gularly, but with steady 
constancy,pray. («) There 
ought to be constancy 
because of the need there 
is. The need is perpetual, 
for the duties to be dis- 
charged to which prayer 
alone can help, and the 
dangers to be avoided, 
from which prayer alone 
can deliver, are ever with 
us. (P) There can be 
constancy, because the op- 
portunity is always grant- 
ed. There are avenues 
of religious help a man 
may close against his 
brother ; but not this. 
Excommunicated, exiled, 
tortured, imprisoned, he 
can still pray. Wherever 
God is, and a human soul 
is,there prayer can be. So 
Daniel, Jonah, Stephen, 
found. Another element 
is (2) Wakefulness, 
‘watching.’ Not as a 
sleeper, but as a sentry, 


must the man be who 
prays. Understanding, 
emotion, will, must be ° 
awake as he who guards 
the city is awake to hear 
the first footfall of a foe, 
to catch the first shadow 
of a danger. Not in 
dreamy lethargy can men 
pray. 1 \“dNos yarrow) sot 
prayer can reach the 
sky that does not fly from 
a heart strongly bent as 
some elastic bow.” An- 
other element is (3) Gra- 


titude. ‘With thanks- 
giving.” ‘Thus the con- 
ception of prayer is 


evidenced, beyond that 
of mere petition, to that 
of intercourse. Prayer 
becomes a Hucharist. In- 
deed, thanksgiving is the 
crown and goal of prayer. 
Hlsewhere the apostle 
similarly exhorts, ‘‘ In 
everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanks- 
ceiving, let your request be 
made known unto God.” 

IJ.—A Spectan SupsEctT 
ror Intercession. Paul 
thus bespeaks prayer for 
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himself and his fellow 
workers, both to link him- 
self in humbleness of heart 
to the Colossians. It is as 
though he said I need 
prayer as well as you. And 
doubtless he also asks their 
prayers because he is con- 
scious of necessity for such 
help as prayer can bring. 
For himself and his fellow 
workers he asks: (1) Pray- 
er that they may have op- 
portunity for work. ‘That 
God may open unto us a 
door.” To the mystery 
of the gospel there is the 
great obstacle of minds 
closed by prejudice, hearts 
closed by antipathy. The 
preacher, like his Lord, 
has to stand at the door 
and knock. He asks : (2) 
Prayer that shall be sym- 
pathetic with their sor- 
rows. For he reminds 
them "that he is) ‘in 
bonds.” In every one of 
the epistles of his captivity 
the apostle mentions this 
coupling chain which he 


felt to be thwarting, gall- 
ing, humiliating. And 
their prayers must seek, 
either that the chain be 
broken, or the prisoner be 
strengthened to endure. 
He asks: (3) Prayer that 
they may have fitness for 
their work. The one 
pressing want of their 
condition was “‘ boldness.” 
Sometimes the main want 
is wisdom, sometimes 
patience, sometimes gen- 
tleness. Here, because 
of all that was around 
him and before him, he 
felt the supreme want 
was courage. And, indeed, 
when is this not wanted 
by those who have to 
proclaim such a message 
as the gospel, to such 
souls as proud, selfish, 
self-willed men, for such 
a Master as the Christ 
who travails till victory 1s 
won ? 


Urnisan R. Tuomas. 


Bristol. 
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Seeds of Sermons on St. Paul's 
Epistle to Philippians. 


_Hayving gone through all the verses in the Epistle to the Ephesians (see ‘“‘ Homilist,” Vol. 
XXil. to xxvill.), we proceed to develope, with our usual brevity, the precious germs of truth 
contained in this letter. The following remarks, as a standing introduction, may contribute 
some portion of light to the whole Epistle :—Notice (1) The restdence of the persons addressed. 
Philippi—whose ancient name was Crenides—was a city of Macedonia. and called after the 
ame of Philip of Macedon, because he rebuilt and fortified it, B.C. 358, and afterwards colonised 
oy Julius Ceesar, who invested the population with the privilege of a Roman City. lt was 
the first place in Europe where the Gospel was preached by Paul, an account of which we 
have in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts. It was during his second missionary tour, and 
about A.D. 53.—Notice (2) The occasion of the Epistle. The contributions which the 
Philippians had made towards supplying the Apostile’s necessities when a prisoner at Rome, 
evidently prompted its production.—Notice (3) The scene from which the Epistle was 
addressed. That it was from Rome where he was a prisoner is clear, from chapters i. 1-13, 
iv. 22. It would seem from the Epistle that he was expecting a speedy decision of his case, 
and hoped to obtain his release. Epaphroditus had been despatched to him from the 
Philippian Church with pecuniary contributions for the Apostle’s relief, and on his return 
the Apostle entrusted this letter for conveyance. This would be about A.D. 63.—Notice (4), 
‘The general character of the Epistle. It is all but free from any censure, and breathes a 
warm and generous feeling through every part. The Epistle gives us the impression that 
the Philippian Church was one of the most pure, consistent, and generous, of that age. 
About 40 or 50 years after this Epistle was written, we are informed that Ignatius, on his 
way to martyrdom passed through Philippi, and was most warmly received in that city.] 


INOW EX. 
A LIFE OF CONSISTENCY, 
UNITY, AND COURAGE. 


“ ONLY LET YOUR CONVERSATION 
BE AS IT BECOMETH THE GOSPEL 
oF Curist, &c.” Phil. 1. 27, 28. 


The Apostle here means that 


to perform present duties under 
present circumstances.” Their 
obligation to live a Christly 
life was independent of the 
contingency of the circum- 
stances of his life. He might 


whether he should come to 
them or not—for he was not 
certain on the point—they 
should be careful to pursue a 
certain course of conduct. “By 
supposing,” says Bengel, ‘‘ this 
or that future contingency men 
may persuade themselves that 
they will be such and such as 
they ought to be. But it is 
better always without evasion 


visit them, or he might not; he 
might remain in the flesh or 
he might depart. In any case 
he urges on them consistency 
of conduct, unity of life, and 
fearlessness of soul. He urges 
on them— 

I. ConsIsTENCY OF CO %DUCT. 
«Let your conversation (polite- 
nesthe) be as it becometh the 
Gospel of Christ.’ I take this 
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to mean, fulfil your duties as 
citizens, worthy of the Gospel 
of Christ. Thisis a most com- 
prehensive view of the duty of 
those who profess to believe in 
the Gospel; it means act worthy 
of your profession, be consis- 
tent. You profess to believe 
in a God: act worthy of that 
profession, be reverent, be 
devout, be thankful. You 
proféss to believe in Christ : 
walk worthy of a true disciple, 
be docile, be studious, be loyal. 
You profess to believe in future 
retribution : regulate your pre- 
sent conduct in accordance with 
that faith, subordinate the 
world to the soul, and con- 
secrate the soul to Almighty 
Love. In chap. iii. 20 Paul 
says, ‘‘ Our conversation is in 
heaven;” that is, our citizenship 
is in heaven. The genuine 
disciple of Christ is now a 
citizen of heaven, he is ruled 
by the laws of heaven, he 
enjoys the rights of heaven, 
This being so, how super- 
worldly and morally stately 
should be our deportment here. 
The discrepancy between the 
creed of Christian men and 
their daily conduct is a terrible 
sin and a tremendous curse. 
He urges on them— 

II. Untry oF ure. ‘That 
whether I come and see you, or 
else be absent, I may hear of 
your affairs, that ye stand fast 


in one spirit, with one mind, 
striving together for the faith of 
the gospel.” Here is First: 
Unity of heart. ‘In one spirit, 
with one mind” (soul.) Unity 
of heart consisteth not in 
uniformity of opinions or 
beliefs, but in identity of 
supreme purpose and love. 
There is only one meeting and 
mingling place of souls, and 
that is in thé object of para- 
mourt affection. Here is 
Secondly: Unity of labour. 
What is the labour? ‘Striving 
together for the faith of the 
Gospel,” or more properly 
‘with the faith of the Gos- 
pel.” (1) The united labour 
must be steadfast. <‘ Stand 
fast.’ One fixed, irrevocable 
purpose ; no vacillation, no dis- 
traction. Let the union of heart 
be so complete, and the souls so 
welded together, that the 
united purpose shall be 
immovably fixed. (2) The 
united labour must be earnest. 
“Striving together.” The 
metaphor is drawn from the 
games, and whether the games 
were those of wrestling or 
racing, they involved almost an 
agony of earnestness. In 
Christian work all labour with- 
out earnestness is morally 
worthless in its character, and 
useless if not pernicious in its 
results. (8) The united labour 
must be with one instrument. 
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«Striving together for (with) 
the faith of the Gospel.” 
There is no destroying evil, 
‘putting away sin,” and pro- 
moting true virtue and holiness 
only with the gospel. Philo- 
sophy, legislation, and_liter- 
ature have tried and failed. 
The Gospel is the ‘power of 
God.” Here is true unity, 
unity of heart, unity of labour, 
unity of instrument in the work. 
Paul urges on them— 

IIT. FearuEssNess oF SOUL. 
‘‘TIn nothing terrified by your 
adversaries.” “Terrified.” ‘‘The 
original word is strong—start- 
ing or flinching, like a scared 
animal. This fearlessness in 
the absence of all earthly 
means of protection or victory 
is a sign of a divine strength 
made perfect in weakness 
(2 Cor. xii. 9), not a complete 
and infallible sign (for it has 
often accompanied mere fanatic 
delusion), but a sign real as far 
as it goes, having its right force 
in harmony with others. The 
effect which it had on the 
heathen themselves is shown 
even by the affected contempt 
with which the Stoics spoke of 
it as a kind of ‘madness,’ a 
morbid habit, a sheer ob- 
stinacy.” Dr. Barry. Two 
remarks are suggested concern- 
ing this Christian fearlessness. 
First: It bodes good to its 
possessor, but evil to its 


adversaries. It is ‘an evident 
token of perdition” to the 
opponents of the Gospel, but 
“salvation” to its genuine 
disciple. A man who has well- 
founded moral fearlessness of 
soul is safe amids hostile hosts, 
and his very fearlessness will 
make hostile hosts fear and 
tremble. Secondly: It is well 
founded, and often nobly’ 
developed. It is the gift of God, 
it is not an inherent stoical 
self-sufficiency. It is given as 
a provision for the suffering 
condition to which Christians 
are subject. It is given to 
Christians, not only ‘‘to believe 
on Christ, but also to suffer for 
His sake.” ‘In the world ye 
shall have tribulation” ec. 
How splendidly developed was 
this fearlessness of soul in 
Paul. ‘‘ Havingthe same con- 
flict which ye saw in me and 
now hear to bein me.” They 
saw his sufferings (Acts xvi. 24.) 
‘‘ None of these things move 


” 


me. 


Conciusion.—Such was the 
course of life which this 
Apostle in the prospect of death 
urged on the Philippians, 
consistency of conduct, unity of 
life,and fearlessness of soul, and 
all these are as binding on us 
and as necessary for our good 
as they were in the case of the 
Philippian Church. 
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Homuletical Breviaries. 


No. CCCXLVII. 


The Morally Sound and Unsound in the Universe. 


“Tay THAT ARE WHOLE NEED NOT A PHYSICIAN, BUT THEY THAT 
ARE SICK. L CAME NOT TO CALL THE RIGHTEOUS, BUT SINNERS TO 
REPENTANCE.” —Lwke v. 31-82. 


There are two classes of rational and responsible beings in the 
universe, the morally sound and the morally unsound. I. The 
Morally Sounp. Christ here calls such the ‘ 7ighteous.” These 
embrace two classes. First: Those who have never been morally 
unhealthy. These comprehend all those celestial intelligences who 
retain their pristine innocence, seraphs, angels, archangels, their 
natures have never been tainted with disease. Secondly: Those 
who have been perfectly restored from a state of unhealthiness. Such 
are the ‘‘Spirits of just men made perfect.” Once they were 
diseased, but they have been cured, perfectly cured. II. The 
morally UNsounp. These, again, embrace two classes. First: Those 
who are zusensible to their disease. Such, perhaps, are the vast 
majority of the human race, forming that mighty generation who 
are ‘‘ pure in their own eyes.”” Their insensibility to their diseased 
condition aggravates the sadness of their state. The worst cases of 
fever and consumption are those where the patient fancies himself 
well. Insensibility to pain is a fatal symptom, it is so with souls. 
Sinners who are unconscious of their malady live in neglect of the 
Physician who alone can heal them, and of the remedies which 
alone can make them sound. Of such Christ says, the “ whole 
need not a physician.” Secondly: Those who are conscious of their 
malady. Such are those to whom the Gospel has carried a convic- 
tion of sin, like the thousands who, on the day of Pentecost, cried 
out, ‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?” To these Christ comes 
as a Physician, because they feel their need. What a Physician is 
He to such! Always ready, ever accessible, exquisitely tender, infinitely 


skilful, rendering at all times His services “without money and 
without price.” 
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No. CCCXLVIII. 
The Highest Life. 


‘‘ AND NOW, LITTLE CHILDREN, ABIDE IN Him, THAT WHEN Her sHAL 
APPEAR, WE MAY HAVE CONFIDENCE, AND NOT BE ASHAMED BEFORE 
Him ar His comine.”—1 John ii. 28. 


The term “‘ /itHle children” is a term of endearment. John was a 
man of love, those who loved Christ he loved dearly. “ And now, 
little children,” or better, my little children. The good have a property 
in the good. The words imply three things: I. An acruAn Exist- 
ENCE IN Curist. You cannot ‘ adide” in Him unless you are actually 
in Him. What is it to be in Christ? To be in His school as His 
disciple, in His family as His brethren, in His character as His 
imitators. Spiritually, all men live more or less in the character 
of others. The existing generation lives in the character of its pre- 
decessor, loving children live in the character of their parents. To 
live in His character is to live as the branches in the tree, as the 
members in the head, &c. To live in His character, actuated in all 
things by His Spirit, guided in all things by His principles, is the 
highest state of existence for man. ‘If any man be in Christ he 
is a new creature,’ anew creation. The words imply: II. Tus 
POSSIBILITY OF LOSING THIS STATE OF EXISTENCE. If not, why should 
we be exhorted to ‘‘adsde?” First: The constitutional freedom of the 
soul implies the possibility. It would be contrary to the constitution 
of the moral mind to be bound inevitably to any state. It is the 
characteristic of the moral mind that it can change its orbit, it can 
reverse its course. Secondly: Zhe corrupting influences of society are 
hostile to this state of existence. The maxims, the spirit, the tendencies 
of the age are inimical to this life, the moral atmosphere ofa corrupt 
world is not congenial to its growth and prosperity. Thirdly: Zhe 
exhortations of Scripture wnply the danger of tts decay. ‘* Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” ‘ Be steadfast,” &c. 
The words imply: II]. The NEcussiry FoR CONTINUING IN THIS 
STATE OF EXISTENCE. ‘‘ When He shall appear we may have confidence 
and not be ashamed at His coming.” Ov, according to the Nuw Version, 
«‘That if He shall be manifested we may have boldness, and not be 
ashamed before him at His coming.” The idea is that a continu- 
ance of this high state of existence, this life in Christ will enable 
you to meet Him with unabashed confidence. Sooner or later He 
will come to all. He comes to all at death, ‘ Be ye therefore ready, 


Q 
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for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man cometh.” 
Would you meet Him without the agitations of terror, without the 
burnings of shame, then ‘abide in Him.” 


No. CCCXLIX. 
The Abiding Earth. 


«THE EARTH ABIDETH FOR FVER.”—Zcclestastes 1. 4. 

We may look at the durability of the earth: I. As 4 ConTRAST. It 
abides in contrast with very much whose only constancy is the con- 
stancy of change. (1) The earth abideth in contrast with és own 
ever-varying appearances. Tivery year tells of the change of the 
seasons in which earth changes her raiment, and what does 
not geology tell of cycles in which the earth has changed her 
countenance and form beyond all that we can describe. But 
the earth—whatever is true of her dress and of her countenance, is 
‘established and cannot be moved.” (2) The earth abideth in con- 
trast with human structures. Houses, villages, cities, citadels, where 
are they? Some utterly swept away: some in ruins: all destined 
to decay. (8) The earth abideth in contrast with the lives of individual 
men. ‘To say nothing of what the ocean or the mountains utters to 
man about the fleetingness of his little sojourn here, the mere 
babbling brook laughs at his mortality. 


“Men may come and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever.”’ 


(4) The earth abideth in contrast wth the existence of nations. The 
history of Babylon, Egypt, Rome, are but as shadows passing in 
swift succession over the surface of the enduring earth. The earth, 
like a dial, tells by these human shadows, how short the hour of 
man’s life, how brief the day of a nation’s history. We may look 
at the durability of the earth, II. As a Typn. It is a type of 
much that will outlast itself. (1) Of Man. His animal nature 
may pass ; his mental and spiritual being shall continue. He shall 
““ The darkening universe defy, 
To quench his immortality.” 
(2) Of Truth. Here again, like man’s body, like the moods of the 
seasons, the forms of truth may change. 


‘‘ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 
But Truth is eternal. (3) Of God. All that is most lasting in 
nature is used to illustrate some attribute of God—rocks. sea. &c. 
but when they have told all that remains to be uttered about the Great 
God in all His works, ‘‘ They shall perish, but Thou remainest.” 


Urnvan R. Tomas. 
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Literary Notices. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the books sent 
to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is unjust to praise 
worthless books , it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


THe New Name, and other Sermons. By Rev. David Davies, 
Weston-super-Mare. London: Yates & Alexander. 


This volume, which is just issued from tha press, has on it many 
of the marks of the higher order of sermons. We say the higher 
order, because there is no room for doubting that the sermons of 
our time include the coarsest and crudest as well as the noblest 
utterances of the English language. But Mr. Davies is evidently a 
man of the genuine hearted and clear headed type. Hence he deals 
with the variety of topics over which the twenty-nine sermons of this 
book range, with a simplicity of aim, a boldness of touch, a 
picturesqueness of style, and a practicalness of tone that must 
invest any pulpit with an unusual charm. Whilst of course the 
printed page lacks much that the sermons possessed in the pulpit, it 
is not too much to say that we find here a good deal of the courage 
of the prophet, the reverence of the priest, and the insight of the 
poet. For the first we might specially turn to his discourse on 
«The Temptation of our Lord,” for the second, to that on ‘‘ The 
Burning Bush,” for the third, to that on ‘‘The Duty of the Church 
towards its Young Members.” 

Cuarues Kinestey : Letters and Memories of His Life. Edited by 
His Wife. Abridged Edition. Kegan Paul, London. 

Deep and wide as was the influence Charles Kingsley exercised 
at the time of his too early death, there is little doubt that to-day that 
influence is deeper and wider still. And this not only because of 
the continued circulation of his writings—his Sermons, Essays, Lec- 
tures, Novels, Poems—but largely because of the biography Mrs, 
Kingsley gave us of her great husband. That biography at once 
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took its place by the side of Stanley’s Life of Arnold, and Stopford 
Brooke’s of Robertson, and with them made multitudes familiar with 
the strength and beauty of some of the strongest and most beautiful 
lives of our time. But that biography was large, and, though it 
has run through nearly a score of editions, it was too expensive 
for all to buy, and perhaps too voluminous for all to read. We re- 
joice therefore to call attention to a smaller edition, which Mrs. 
Kingsley has prepared, we believe specially for young men. There 
is the condensation of some portions of the former edition, but 
there are also some valuable additions of matter which was not 
before forthcoming. Our readers would especially be interested in 
some striking passages giving Mr. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Views on Preaching to 
a Village Congregation,’’—views, we need scarcely say, as uncon- 
ventional and manly as they are altogether wise. We could scarcely 
use words too strong to counsel the more thoughtful of our readers 
to obtain this noble woman’s biography of a noble man, and so at 
once to become at home with a life that will not fail to convince 
them that the age of Saints and of Heroes has not passed. 


SToRIES oF THE Crry or Lonpon. By Mrs. Newron CROsLAND. 
London: W. Allen & Co., Waterloo Place. 

““T am well aware,” says the authoress, ‘‘that each of the follow- 
ing stories either has been, or might be, made the subject of a 
separate instructive volume, but elaborations of history, with all 
their wide-spread ramifications, are only really acceptable to the 
mature and already well informed reader. To the young there 
must ever be a gradual acquirement of all sorts of knowledge, and 
those histories which are most diffuse, and those biographies which 
are most ample, do not always make the deepest impressions on 
youthful minds. Remembering this, my aim has been to re-tell 
these true stories graphically, yet succinctly, believing that interest 
may be maintained through forty pages when it would flag under a 
more prolonged effort, and knowing that it is that in which we are 
really interested which the memory retains most faithfully.” These 
stories, which are really well told in such a way as to interest old 
as well as young readers, are about London Bridge—The Temple 
Chureh—The Royal Exchange—The Tower—The Great Plague of 
London—The Great Fire of London—The Gordon Riots, and the 
Thames Tunnel. The volume contains illustrations which are all 
strikingly expressive. 
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Tur GosPEL accorpine To Satan. By SranpisH Grey, M.A. 
London : Kerby & Endean, Oxford Street. 

A quotation from the author’s preface will put the reader in 
possession of the character and aims of this book. ‘Deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction of the rapid growth in our land of 
irreligiousness under the garb of true religion, as well as of sceptic- 
ism and godlessness openly avowed, I send forth this book, not 
as being a full exposition of even some of the errors of our own 
time publicly accepted, nor yet as essays against palpable evil 
dostrine, but as a warning against the subtle teaching which, 
while pretending to be the result of advanced knowledge, and of 
the higher development of free thought, is in reality a masterpiece 
of delusion whereby Satan seeks to blind man’s apprehension of 
God’s truth, and by pandering to man’s desire after more accurate 
deduction from reason to lead him by paths that appear right in a 
way that is the direct opposite to the revelation of God.” The 
author labours with a manifestly good purpose, and with evident 
sincerity and earnestness. 


InDEX Rerum. By Rev. Joun Topp. London: C. Higham, 
Farringdon Street. 

This work is, of course, well known, for what theological student 
has not read the priceless volume entitled, ‘‘The Student’s Manual,’ 
by the author? The author’s introduction and directions for using 
the index are invaluable. The suggestions of Rev. Mr. Neil, the 
editor, as to the use to be made of the appendix, enhance the value 
of the work not a little. Mr. Higham deserves the gratitude of 
students for introducing this invaluable work. 


Tue Lapirs’ Muutom in Parvo FLowER GARDEN. By SamMuEn 
Woop. London: Crosby & Lockwood, Paternoster Row. 

This work shows what to do to get the most enjoyment out of a 
small parterre at the least expense, with instructions how to form 
and plant the miniature rosary and the compound carpet garden, 
also how to make the ladies’ miniature nursery ground and the 
fernery, how to raise seedlings; and contains a list of the most 
troublesome insects, and how to destroy them. This book will be 
a most valuable help to those—and their number is increasing every 
day—who are interested in the healthful, instructive, and delectable 


work of gardening. 
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Tur GmrMAN PREPOSITIONS, WITH THE CASHS THEY GOVERN. 
German PorasroLoay. By SamuEL GaLinpo. GEOGRAPHY: 
By Rev. B. J. Jonns. London: Crosby, Lockwood & Co., 
Stationer’s Hall Court. 

These are three very useful little manuals on the subjects of 
which they treat. He who is studying the German language could 
not possibly do better than to possess and consult the two former . 
little volumes, and he who is endeavouring to attain a correct 
geographical knowledge would act wisely to have the little book on 
geography always at hand during his studies. 


ComMENTARY ON Romans. By F. Gopret, D.D. Vou. Il. Trans- 
lated by Rev. A. Cusin, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
George-street. 

The first volume of this work we noticed in ‘‘ Homilist,’’ Vol. 

xlvii. This volume completes the author’s commentary on the 

epistle, is worthy of the former, and worthy also of the high reputa- 

tion the author has won as acritic and Biblical exegete. The 
following extract on the words, ‘‘ Vessels of wrath fitted for destruc- 
tion,” will not only indicate the author’s minute discriminations in 

style, but be interesting to our readers, as throwing light upon a 

very difficult passage of Scripture. ‘‘The term signifies,” according 

to Lange, ‘‘ vessels on which wrath falls,” that is to say, which He 
will break in His wrath. But verse 21,and the completely parallel 
passage in 2 Tim. i. 20, show that the point in question is the use 
and, consequently, the contents of those vessels. The meaning is, 
therefore, all saturated with wrath ; not for the purpose of emptying 
it on others like the angels, who hold the seven vials of divine 
wrath, Rev. xvi. (Lange’s objection), but to taste all its bitterness 
themselves. The perfect participle karypricpéeva, prepared, fitted to, &e. 
has given rise to great discussions: for the apostle does not tell us 
by whom this preparing was made. Meyer contends that it should 
be ascribed to God Himself. He supports his view by the regimen 
following : to destruction, which indicates a judgment of God. But 
we find in 11. 4, an authentic explanation from the apostle himself 
on this subject. If the Jews are actually ripe for judgment, he 
says, it is not the fault of God, who has faithfully pointed them to 
repentance and salvation: it is the effect of their own hardening 
and impenitent heart which has changed the treasures of divine 
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grace into treasures of wrath heaped on them. What answer 
does Meyer give tothis? He holds that the apostle moves between 
two irreconcilable theories. In chap. ii. Paul stood, it is true, at 
the view point of human liberty : but here he starts from the stand- 
point of absolute divine will. But is it probable that a mind so 
logical as Paul should accept such an irreducible duality of views? 
And what seems stranger still is that from verse 30 of our chapter 
onwards, and in the whole of chapter x. he replaces himself anew at 
‘the standpoint of human liberty, and reproduces exactly the same 
explanation as in chapter ii.! Finally, while in the following 
verse he directly ascribes to God the preparation of the elect for sal- 
vation : ‘‘which He has prepared unto glory,” he deliberately avoids 
expressing himself thus in speaking of the preparation of the Jews 
for destruction. He here employs, instead of the active verb “ pre- 
pare,” with God as its subject, the passive participle “fitted to.” The 
understood subject of this action of fitting, appears not only from 
li. 4, but more clearly still, if possible, from the passage 1 Thess. ii. 
15, 16: “The Jews who both killed the Lord Jesus and their own 
prophets, and persecuted us, and they please not God, and are con- 
trary to all men, forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that they 
might be saved, to fill up their sins always ; but wrath is come upon 
them to make anend of them.” It thus appears who is the author 
of the present ripeness of the Jews for judgment in Paul’s view. 
It is not God assuredly who has Himself prepared vessels which 
please Him not, and of which He is in haste to make an end. De 
Wette even acknowledges that the apostle avoids saying by whom 
they have been fitted to destruction.” 


Te Lirsz, Trves, AND CoRRESPONDENCE OF RicHT Rey. Dr. Dovtz. 
By W. Firzpatrick, LL.D. New Edition. In Two Vols. 
Dublin: Duffy & Sons, Wellington Quay. 

These volumes present to us a history of the life and times of one 
of the most remarkable men of the past generation. Dr. Doyle 
was not only a Roman Catholic Bishop, but a distinguished politi. 
cian, an ecclesiastical reformer, a consummate orator, and an 
author of no mean type. This book might be made the subject of 
many entertaining and highly useful lectures to young men. Dr. 
Fitzpatrick, it has been truly said, ‘has followed the example of 
Boswell and Lockhart, in an exceedingly artistic way; the plan 
includes an amount of time, labour, and expense from which most 
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men would retreat. He felt that the task was a great one, and for 
six years he continued his labour of love, gathering his materials 
slowly, but surely; collecting, collating, investigating, soliciting — 
thinking no mansion too lofty at which to knock for information, 
no cottage too lowly to enter in search of well-authenticated 
facts, until at last, having thoroughly satisfied himself that nothing 
more could be done, he has sent forth his volumes, to secure 
admiration for his ability, industry, and enthusiastic perseverance, 
and to give us an undying memorial of what really great minds 
can do when excited by patriotic feeling and Christian zeal. Dr.. 
Fitzpatrick has varied his matter in a pleasant way, chequering 
his narrative with the grave and the gay, and relieving the more 
sober tone of his subject by racy anecdotes and characteristic 
traits, so as to make not only a very able exposition of facts, but 
an agreeable repertory of brilliant ‘‘ jew de mots. 


Vorces oF THR Deap. A Sermon on the late Dean Stanley. 
Preached in Augustine Church, Clapham, By GzEorGE SEXTON, 
LL.D. London: Wade & Co., Ludgate Arcade. 

It is no wonder that preachers of all Churches have hastened to 
lay on the tomb of Dean Stanley their wreaths of honour and affec- 
tion. Some of them have been very beautiful. But so far as we 
have seen no tribute has been altogether more fitting than the 
sermon Dr. Sexton preached in the Augustine Church on the Sun- 
day evening after the Dean’s death. The discourse combines a 
most interesting reswmé of the Dean’s history and an able analysis 
of his character and gifts with just that clear, vigorous and philoso- 
phic statement of the lessons of the “‘ noble life and peaceful death” 
which we should have expected from Dr. Sexton. We commend the 
sermon to those who desire a deeper insight into the spirit and 
genius of two of the best preachers of the modern pulpit. 


Earuy Epucation. By W. H. Bamnsriace. London: James Nisbet 
& Co., Berners Street. 


This is the substance of four lectures delivered in the public hall 
of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. They refer mostly to 
the education of infants and youths in the early stages, and 
shows how much physiological science may assist parents and 
teachers in developing the faculties of the young. It is an in- 
valuable book of its kind, and every mother should study it, and 
take directions from it in the management of her children. __ 


Leading Homily. 


THIRSTING AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


‘‘ BLESSED ARE THEY WHICH DO HUNGER AND THIRST 
AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS, FOR THEY SHALL BE FILLED.” 
Matt. v. 6. 


™*7>.4 111 sermon on the mount is one of the earliest 
WW oe scenes in Christ’s public ministry. Yet a 
Zzosi3| great deal of the highest importance had 
gone before it, for events followed one another very 
rapidly after Christ’s first appearance as the great 
divine human teacher and sufferer. The baptism by 
John seemed already a far-off event, followed, as it 
was, by Christ’s personal conquest over sin in the 
wilderness. Deliverance from the power of evil was 
no longer a possibility—it was an accomplished fact. 
Then began the Saviour’s miracle-working, symbolis- 
ing and attesting the supernatural character of His 
person and work. His fame as a great healer spread 
throughout the land, attracting crowds from all parts. 
And now the opportunity seemed to have arrived for 
Christ to promulgate the principles of His new kingdom 
tomen. The chapter from which I have taken my 
Vou. xuix. No. 4. R 
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text begins with the words, ‘‘ And seeing the multi- 
tudes he went up into a mountain.” What mountain 
this was we do not exactly know. Dean Stanley thinks 
it was probably the ‘‘ Horns of Hattin,” an elevation 
rising about 60 feet from the plain, and within a short 
distance of the Galilean lake. Tradition has pointed 
this out as the Mount of the Beatitudes since the time of 
the Crusaders. Wherever it was, it was some convenient 
rising ground or platform trom which Christ addressed 
the throngs whom His healing powers had gathered 
around Him. ‘‘ And he opened his mouth and taught 
them.” We may picture to ourselves the beauty and 
grandeur of the scene. The cripple, who had thrown 
away his useless crutch at the first glance of his 
Saviour, the blind man who now beheld for the first 
time the loveliness of earth and the glory of the 
heavens, thanks to His gracious touch, the lunatic 
and the devil-possessed men and freemen once more 
by means of the same gentle influence, the sick and 
the aftlicted, and the tormented from every quarter 
on whom He had shed His healing rays ; all these, to- 
gether with the curious wondering crowd, were looking 
up with awe struck, expectant faces at the Great 
Physician who had come amongst them. ‘‘ Who was 
he ? What was he ?”” The whisper ranround, ‘Is 
he a magician trom Persia, or a demon from Hades ? 
‘““ Nay, surely,” said others, “we know this man.” 
“Ts not this the son of Joseph, the carpenter of 
Nazareth ? Are not his brethren living amongst us ?” 
‘ How then is he able,” retorted others, “ to do these 
things which we see ?”? And the crowd heaved to and 
fro with excitement and variety of opinion. But every 
heart beat with a strange emotion. There wasan indefin- 
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able feeling that something more was to follow, that they 
had not witnessed all that this extraordinary personage 
could do. The shadow of the coming revelation was on 
every face, as it gazed atthe figure that was standing above 
them on the hill-side. We may imagine, on the other 
hand, some of the thoughts that must have passed 
through the mind of Christ on this occasion, He was 
about to preach his first sermon to the people. What 
should He say to them ? Below Him was the eager, 
seething mass of men and women of every class and 
condition in life, ignorant, dsgraded, sin-stricken, yet 
full of hopes, and doubts, and fears of they knew not 
what. Oh! how His eye must have melted with infinite 
compassion as He beheld them ! He bore in His hand 
a glorious message from His Father of deliverance from 
sin, and consolation for all their woes. In what way 
should He proclaim it ? Surely, one would think, there 
need not have been much hesitation about that. 
When aman has been condemned to death for the 
murder of his fellow-man, and the night before his 
execution a message is despatched from the queen to 
say that he isreprieved, it is not necessary to bestow 
much thought on the manner in which it shall be con- 
veyed to the culprit. He will understand it fast 
enough, however abrupt and ill-chosen the words. One 
sentence will be suflicient to change his blank despair 
into unutterable thankfulness and joy. We should 
naturally have expected, therefore, that Christ would 
announce at once to the expectant crowd the glad 
tidings of salvation which He brought. We should 
have looked for the first utterances of His lips in 
declarations such as the following: ‘‘ For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
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that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life;” “‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 
But Christ, who saw into the hearts of all men, knew 
chat they were not ripe for this. Sin had become so 
ingrained in their very natures that they were uncon- 
scious ofits existence. To such men forgiveness would 
have been an idle word, and salvation a mockery. The 
hard and stony ground must be broken up before it 
would be fit to receive the good seed of the kingdom. 
John the Baptist had been a faithful forerunner, crying 
out in the wilderness, ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.’ But few had obeyed his injunction. 
Repentance was still the only, the absolutely necessary 
preparation. The first thing to be done was to lead 
men to a consciousness of sin, to put before them a 
higher standard of moral duty than that to which they 
had been accustomed ; in a word, to enable them to 
realise their actual condition by raismg them to a 
spiritual platform from which they might regard them- 
selves and their deeds in the light of conscience and 
truth. This is what Christ accordingly did. The 
sermon on the mount is the moral law of the New 
Covenant, as the commandments delivered on Sinai 
were the moral law of the Old. There isa resemblance 
between the two in many respects. ‘Think not,” says 
the new Legislator, ‘that Iam come to destroy the 
law or the prophets, Iam not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” But if there are resemblances, there are also 
sharp contrasts. The scenery round the two mountains 
is itself suggestive of difference. Sinai stands out 
against the sky and the plain in lonely grandeur— 
awtul, unapproachable. A huge chasm divides the 
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cliff, which seems as if rent by some earthquake, or a 
if God had for a moment rested His finger there, and 
the gates of matter had burst open at the touch of its 
Maker and Lawgiver. A series of irregular mounds 
forms the boundary and the barrier between it and the 
level ground below. We can imagine the wanderers 
from Egypt standing afar off on this level ground, 
beholding, terror-stricken, the circle of flame that girs 
the mount that might not be touched, with the thunders 
of God’s artillery pealing in their ears. Standing on 
the summit, sandy wastes and bare rocks meet the eye 
in a landscape almost destitute of vegetation. Far 
removed in its wild solitude from the bustle and business 
of men, travellers have aptly named this spot the end 
of the world. 

The scenery round the Mount of the Beatitudes, on 
the other hand, is homely and peaceful in the extreme. 
No rocky barrier stands in the path of the traveller as 
he gradually mounts upwards from the lake. There is 
an easy ascent all the way. And when the top is 
reached, an expanse of luxuriant vegetation meets the 
eye onevery side. ‘“‘The valley is a thoroughfare equally 
for the fishermen of the Galilean lake, and the peasants 
of the Galilean hills.”’ The crowds that came thither 
to hear Christ came from Decapolis, and Judea, and 
from Jerusalem, and from beyond Jordan. The breath 
of human life and activity is present everywhere, and 
seems to bathe the whole scene in living sympathy and 
beauty. | 

Everyone will see at once the correspondence between 
these two aspects of external nature, and the spiritual 
occurrences of which they were respectively made the 
arena. The far-off, invisible God of Sinai, clothed 
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with majesty and darkness, has become, on the Horns 
ot Hattin, the near and human Saviour, the fellow-man 
of fallen men. See how the throng presses round Him 
as He moves along, perhaps some tormented one even 
touches the hem of His garment, and is made whole. 
Indeed, He is somewhat inconvenienced by the elbow- 
ing and the jostling, and so ascends a little space to a 
ledge on the hill-side, from which He may address the 
people. For He, too, has a law to promulgate. But 
it is a law, not so much of outward precepts, as of an 
inward principle. In obedience to its giver, it gushes 
from the heait, and fills with its presence and power 
the man’s whole being. Its name is Love—the name 
of God. Lift up your heads, oh! ye gates of infinite 
mist and doubt, which have so long been covering with 
your vapours our Father’s smiling face, and let the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, the revealer of the 
Father's grace, comein. The threatenings of the Old 
Covenant are exchanged for the promises of the New, 
the curses of the Old for the blessings of the New. 
Surely the darkness is past, and the true light now 
shineth. 

Such are the general characteristics of Christ’s first 
public utterances. We havenow to deal more particularly 
with one of these: viz., that of my text. This verse 
has, in common with seven other verses in the beginning 
of the same chapter, the peculiarity of commencing 
with the word ‘“ Blessed,” and the blessing promised 
in each case is the appropriate reward, we may say, the 
natural result of the particular character and line of 
conduct commended. For instance, ‘‘Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” ‘Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” And 
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so on of the others. And in our text it is promised 
that they who intensely long for righteousness shall 
have that longing amply satisfied. 

(1) The first remark I would make is that God has 
given every man a desire for holiness. Tio some people 
such a statement may appear unnecessary, to others 
extraordinary. The first class must bear with me for 
the sake of the second whilst I advance two or three 
considerations to prove the truth of what I say. Let 
us turn to the 1st chapter of Genesis, 26th and 27th 
verses. We read there, ‘“‘And wod said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness: and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him; male and female created 
he them.” I believe that statement word for word, 
as it stands. J have no patience with those theories 
which convert men into advanced apes, and monkefy 
humanity out of all its. glorious prerogatives and 
divine attributes. God created man in His 
own likeness. The breath of God became the breath 
of his nostrils, and with that breath there flowed into 
man’s nature, into his being, into his soul, a streamlet, 
at any rate, from the infinite ocean of holiness which 
dwells in the heart of the Almighty. But sin came 
and mingled its poisonous breath with the pure breath 
of God, and man’s goodness is no longer an unsullied 
goodness, but sin-stained, marred, and scarred through- 
out its whole extent. Is it reasonable, however, to 
suppose that sin has had it all its own way with us, 
that God has left Himself without a witness in our 
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souls! Oh! no, there is in every man a substratum of 
goodness which creates in him a consciousness of the 
evil that is in him, and makes him long for that 
unmixed goodness, for that absolute perfection which 
he had when he came fresh from his Maker’s hand. 
There is still, in the very constitution of our natures, a 
longing for holiness implanted by God. Have we not 
felt this rise up within us sometimes with irresistible 
force? It may be on bended knees, after a powerful 
appeal from an eloquent preacher, or when some great 
calamity or the death of a loved one has crushed the 
worldliness out of us for a time, and our spirits soar up 
in holy aspiration to our heavenly Father. God has 
many ways of speaking to us. Hxternal nature is an 
open book to all who can read her secrets. Every 
tender flower that drinks in the air and sunshine, with 
allits microscopical perfections, with its delicate colour- 
ing and fine pencilling, is a message from God. There 
is not a leaf that whispers to the passing breeze, or a 
blade of grass trodden under the unheeding foot, that 
does not speak to us of His wisdom. And does not 
His goodness shine out equally everywhere ? He hears 
the raven’s cry and marks the sparrow's fall. He 
satisfieth the mouth of every living thing. Is not all 
this a veritable voice from heaven to us? Do we not 
ourselves long after a clearer light and a nobler exist- 
ence, when the infinite wisdom and goodness of God 
are thus revealed to us on every hand? God is con- 
tinually inspiring us with longings for righteousness by 
the manifestations of His own divine goodness in 
external nature. Then there is what we call the 
Providence of God, which is only another way of 
expressing His presence in our lives. Who has not 
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felt the hand of God upon him at some time or other 
in his life? God’s hand is upon us every moment, 
sustaining us and guiding all our affairs, but it is only 
now and again, at the crises of our existence, as-we 
denominate them, that we feel its presenceand power. It 
may be in the removal of a burden, or it may be in laying 
an extra one on our shoulders, in some deep sorrow, or 
in some great new joy, in these and other ways we 
recognise sometimes the chastening, loving hand of 
our heavenly Father. And the mere consciousness of 
God’s nearness gives our spiritual life a new impulse, 
and we feel induced to cry out from the depths of our 
souls, for that eternal peace which the temptations and 
troubles of this life have no power to shake, and which 
we can alone obtain by a more faithful walk with God, 
and a more whole-hearted devotion to his service. It 
is in bereavement, however, I think that God’s note, 
“‘ Excelsior,” rings out most clearly. ‘There is no 
household without its vacant chair. What hallowed, 
sanctifying memories gather round it! It may be a 
mother’s, or a father’s, or a wife’s, or a son’s. There 
are some homes where nearly all the shairs are vacant. 
One by one, like autumn leaves, they have dropped off, 
and those that are gone are more than those that are 
left. What a great hush is over the house where death 
has entered! But the hush is only external. The 
heart is overflowing with tender thoughts of the loved 
one, and, in spite of tears that must have way, many a 
holy aspiration soars upwards as we try to picture to 
ourselves the new home in which the spirit that has 
just left us, now dwells. Iam sure that God’s angels 
are about us at such times, and in the awful stillness 
we almost fancy that we can hear the beating of their 
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wings as they whisper to us of the loved one, and of 
Christ, and of heaven, and of eternity, and immortality. 
The trial passes, like all trials, aud the ever-changing 
demands of life make us partly forget our sorrow, but 
as the years roll on those who have gone before us to 
the other world become continually fairer and nearer 
and dearer to us, Our spirits often hold communion 
with them, and in times of temptation and danger we 
frequently feel that they are by our side like guardian 
angels to protect us. Oh! what a power in our lives 
are these loved ones gone before! Through them God 
speaks to us, and invites us upwards to where He 
dwells. We long to be with them, and with that 
longing there comes another, the longing after that 
holiness in which they now live, and without which no 
man shall see God. God speaks to us, and inspires 
us with longings for holiness by the mouth of the dead. 

(2) To proceed to my second point. ‘TI admit,” I 
fancy I hear some sceptic say, ‘‘ that our present condi- 
tion, the way in which men usually live, is not altogether 
satisfactory. I quite share your feeling about a some- 
thing above, and beyond which I cannot help looking 
forward to, and I have never talked to any one seriously 
about himself, about his life, or his soul, who does not 
feel dissatisfied, who does not long with all his heart and 
might for something which he calls heaven, where the 
sinfulness that now torments him, and the sorrows that 
now crush him, shall be lost in an atmosphere of perfect 
holiness and cloudless bliss. I admit that God has 
implanted this longing in every one of us. But I 
believe He has filled us with hopes that He can never 
satisty. This future world that you talk about is all a 
dream. This world, it is true, is out of joint in many 
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places. There are square men in round holes, and 
round men in square holes. One man has too much 
wealth to use, another has not enough rags to warm his 
body, or food to put into the mouths of his hungry 
children. Sunshine and shadow, gladness and grief, are 
distributed hap-hazard to men. It is a curious, blind, 
confused medley of a world. But we must make the 
best of it. It is no use our cherishing vain hopes. Our 
noble aspirations will never be realised. Higher life, 
perfect holiness, unalloyed happiness are fine names for 
things that do not and never will exist.” 

Stop, my friend. I think I can show you that you 
are mistaken. Let me read my text again. ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness 
(for they shall be disappointed? No), for they shall be 
filled.” You believe one part of the verse, why not 
believe the other ? You acknowledge that the truth 
taught in God’s word, that He has filled men with 
desires for a higher life, is atruth corroborated by your 
own experience, and by the experience of all with whom 
you have come in contact. You have proved God’s 
word to be true in one case, why not believe it in the 
other ? I like an honest doubter. He is often one who 
is seeking hard after truth, but in the wrong way. Let 
us fold such an one, my friends, in the warm embraces 
of our Christian charity, and teach htm by our love to 
him the love there is in Christ Jesus, once his heart is 
right, his head will speedily follow. Christ only reveals 
Himself to His disciples. If we have doubts, the way we 
must come to Him is, ‘‘ Lord I believe, help Thou mine 
unbelief.” Faith first; help, light, enlightenment 
afterwards. 

The Bible gives no uncertain promise of reward to 
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those who earnestly strive for the love and liberty and 
purity stored up in Jesus Christ. 

The Old Testament is full of gracious words for 
yearning souls, ‘“‘As the hart panteth after the water- 
brook, so panteth my soul for thee, O God.” So says 
David. Hear the answer, ‘“ As for me, I will behold thy 
face in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake 
with thy likeness.” When 1 awake! Ah, we must all 
go to sleep, David, first. But, when we awake ! God 
grant us David’s awakening. 

We must quote Isaiah, too. In the 64th ch., and 
4th verse, he says, ‘“‘ For since the beginning of the 
world, men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath 
prepared for him that waiteth for him.’ And in the 13th 
and 14th verses of the next chapter, he says, ‘‘ There- 
fore, saith the Lord God, Behold my servants shall 
drink, behold my servants shall rejoice, behold my 
servants shall sing for joy of heart.” Such were the 
glorious anticipations of the men who lived in the 
twilight of ante-Christian times. How much more 
clearly do Christ Himself, and the writers of the New 

Testament speak of these hopes for which the incar- 
nate Son of God was both the pledge and the fulfilment 
in one and the same person. 

He says to the Samaritan woman, ‘‘ Whosoever drink- 
eth of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst, 
but the waterthat I shall give him shallbe in him a wellof 
water springing up into everlasting life.” And John 
echoes his Master’s word when he writes, ““ Whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely.” Thereis also 
that glorious passage in John vi. 35, where Christ tells 
us, “Tam the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
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shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.” 


We see by these passages what is offered us in 


answer to our longings. Not holiness in the 
abstract, but a living and holy Christ. Christ and 
righteousness are convertible terms. Christians 


assume this as one of the axioms of their faith. Let 
us however indicate briefly two senses in which Christ 
is the embodiment of all righteousness, and therefore 
complete satisfaction of all our soul-hunger and soul- 
thirst. 

(a) Negatively. Christ was sinless. He was born a 
‘holy thing.’ He grew up in childlike innocence in the 
humble home in Nazareth. But it was as yet untried 
innocence. Forces were at work which were to destroy 
for ever the calm of this unconscious purity. By God 
becoming man, infinite goodness had consented to ally 
itselfin the same personality with the wickedness and vile- 
ness of hell. But the alliance was of short duration. <A 
conflict for the supremacy began at once in the God- 
man. All heaven stood aghast, and the infernal depths 
gaped with wonder at the sight—the existence of 
God Himself hung in the balance. In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the victory was won, and the 
demons of filthiness, and corruption, and death slunk 
shame-faced to their caverns for ever. In the majesty 
of a tried and matchless purity, the Son of God, and 
Son of Man stood forth to proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation from sin to all people. This was Christ’s 
spiritual resurrection, and is the guarantee of our resur- 
rection from the grave of sin, just as His bodily resur- 
rection is the prophecy of ours. In this sense, then, 
Christ is our righteousness. 
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(b) Positively. We are told that Christ “ fulfilled all 
righteousness.” He did not live the lite of an ascetic, 
seeking a selfish perfection by the destruction of all 
humaa passions and sympathies. No, His whole being 
flowered out into innumerable blossoms of loving, self- 
sacrificing deeds for others. Joy and blessing sprang 
up like flowers in His path wherever He went. He 
was, and is, the Sun of Righteousness, raying forth a 
million genial, fertilizing influences on human hearts. 

If we are filled with Christ, we have realised the 
truth of the text. Happy are we, if we can say with 
Paul, ‘It is Christ that liveth in me.’”’ We have not 
all the same capacity. But we can all be filled. No 
human soul is large enough to contain the whole of 
Christ. ~The finite cannot grasp the infinite within its 
tiny hand. But we may all make good the poet’s 
dream, and 


‘« Be filled of God-head as a cup 
Filled with a precious essence,” 


each one according to his measure, and thus help to 
sweeten the world with the fragrance we have 


borrowed from the sovrce of all sweetness, and light, 
and beauty. 


HK. T. Davies, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Tuy SERMON on THE Movunt.— In this sermon our Lord is laying broad and 
deep the foundations of His spiritual edifice. A pure and loving heart, an open 
and trustful conscience, a freedom of communion with the Father of spirits, a 
love of man as man, the measure of which is to be nothing less than a man’s 
love of himself; above all, a stern determination at any cost to be true, such 


the moral material of the first stage of our Lord’s public teaching,” 


: —Canon 
Liddon, 
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The Preacher's Homuletical 


Commentary. 


BOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK, OF 
PSALMS. 


OuR PURPOSE.—Many learned and devout men have gone Philologically throu i 
TEHELIM, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us whe ich results ae their eee 
volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To do the mere verbal hermeneutics of 
this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way 
of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet 
received, and to this work we here commit ourselves, determining to employ the best results 
of modern Biblical scholarship. 


OvuR MretTHoD.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1) THE History 
of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living character; and 
the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the words is a knowledge 
of the men and circumstances that the poet sketches with his lyric pencil—(2) ANNOTATIONS 
of the passages. This willinclude short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, phrase 
or allusion that may occur.—(3) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A knowledge of the main 
drift of an author is amongst the most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning. — 
(4) The HomiLtetics of the passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to 
group the Divine ideas that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and 
ae hee sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


No, CLXII. 
The Religion of Gratitude. 


‘“‘T LOVE THE LorD, BECAUSE HE HATH HEARD,” &¢.—Ps. cxvi. 1-19. 


History :—Whoever was the the service of the Church of 
author of this Psalm it was England for the ‘‘Churching 
one who had escaped from of Women.” 
death—one who had been in Annotations :—Ver. 1,2. ‘I 
great suffering, almost in love the Lord because he hath 
mortal agonies, and yet been heard my voice and my sup- 
delivered. Was it Hezekiah? plications. Because he hath 
Some say so. It might be inclined lis ear unto me, 
so. There are resemblances therefore will I call wpon 
in it to Isaiah xxxvii.-xxxviil. him as long as I live.” Better 


Some portion of it is used in perhaps, these have loved 


N 
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the Lord. It was the love 
of gratitude that he felt. It 
was because the Lord atten- 
ded to his supplications, and 
delivered him that he loved. 
Mavs  iayewaars) 0 Marra” = Ore 


Jehovah, occurs no less than’ 


fourteen times in this Psalm. 


Ver. 8.— The sorrows of death 


compassed me, and the pains 
of hell gat hold wpon me: I 
found trouble and sorrow.” 
“‘The cords of death encir- 
cled me, and the straits of 
Hades caught me, distress 
and sorrow did I experience.” 
His afflictions bound him 
like a cord, and “ the pains 
of hell,’ the straits of 
Sheol or the grave pressed 
upon him. He was at the 
brink of the grave. 


Ver. 4.— Then called I wpon 


the name of the Lord, O Lord, 
I beseech thee deliver nvy soul.” 
Prayer in distress is an 
instinct of the soul, and a 
law of the spiritual consti- 
tution. 


Ver. 5.—“‘ Gracious is the Lord, 


and righteous ; yea, our God 
4s merciful.” This is the 
testimony of his experience. 


Ver. 6.—‘‘ The Lord preserveth 


the simple. I was brought 
low, and he helped me.’ The 
word ‘‘simple’’ here does 
not mean foolish, but rather 
cuileless. 


Ver. 7.—‘‘ Return unto thy rest, 
Omy soul; for the Lord hath 
dealt bowntifully with thee.” 
The word ‘rest’ is plural, 
and may express complete- 
ness, that completeness of 
rest that is found only in 
God. ‘Return:” addressed 
to his own soul, which had 
left its centre. ‘The Lord 
hath dealt bountifully,” or 
well. God’s bountihood is 
an argument for the soul’s 
return to the true rest. 


Ver. 8.—‘‘ For thow hast deliv- 
ered ny soul from death, mine 
eyes from tears, and my feet 
from falling.” Deliverance 
from ‘‘ death,’ from “ tears,’ 
and from ‘‘ falling.” 


Ver. 9.—‘'I will walk before 
the Lord wm the land of the 
living.” Being thus delivered 
he resolves to pursue a true 
life on earth. ‘‘J will walk” 
—voluntary action; ‘ before 
the Lord,’ conscious ever of 
His presence; ‘‘im the land 
of the living,” on this gross 
dusty earth, not waiting for 
the higher scenes. 


Ver. 10.—‘‘I believed, therefore 
have I spoken; I was greatly 
afjiicted.” His confession of 
God’s goodness here given 
was the expression of his 
irrepressible sentiment of 
gratitude, as if he had said, 
because I feel I speak. 
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Ver. 11.—“ I said in my haste, 
All men are liars.”” Under the 
heavy pressure of unkind- 
ness, selfishness, fraud, in- 
justice, persecution, from my 
fellow men I spoke rashly, 
and said, ‘All men are 
liars.” 


Ver. 12-14.—“ What shall I 


render unto the Lord, for all 
his benefits toward me? I 
will take the cup of salvation, 
and will call wpon the name 
of the Lord. I will pay my 
vows unto the Lord now in 
the presence of all his people.” 
“The cup of salvation.” Lit. 
“The cup of deliverances.” 
Below (ver. 18), a thank- 
offering is plainly mentioned, 
and a vow to be performed 
openly. Hence some think 
that a feast followed such 
thank-offering, and that a 
cup, here called a cup of 
“« deliverances,” was passed 
round to the guests after 
such feast, to which allusion 
is made here. On the great 
feast of the Passover, after 
the feast, a cup of thanks- 
giving was passed round 
(Matt. xxvi. 27), but no Old 
Testament Scripture refers 
plainly to any such general 
custom as that supposed. 
Hence, others consider the 
word used figuratively (as in 
Ki Ocex vin wor; &xUI. ©), and 
the meaning to be, ‘‘I will 


receive and enjoy the ‘ lot of 
salvation,’ or the prosperous, 
joyous lot which God has 
given.”’-—Canon Cook. 


Ver. 15.—*‘ Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of 
his saints.’ ‘* His saints.” 
His gracious ones, so precious 
is their death that it is turned 
into a blessing. It is said 
that Babylas, Bishop of 
Antioch, A.D. 251, died with 
these words on his lips. 


Ver. 16.—“ O Lord, truly I am 
thy servant. I am thy ser- 
vant and the son of thine 
handmaid: thow hast loosed 
mvy bonds.” * Truly.” Ah, 
now, this is the beseeching 
appeal. ‘Thy servant,” de- 
voted to Thy will, in return 
for all hy benefits. This 
is the self-dedication implied 
in paying his vows. It is 
repeated for emphasis. ‘‘So7 
of thy handmaid” (Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 16). ‘‘ Loosed my 
bonds,” by which I was 
bound to other masters, and 
now my heart goes forth in 
the self-consecration of free 
will and gratitude to Thee.” 
—Murphy. > 


Ver. 17.—-« I will offer to thee 
the sacrifices of thanksgiwing, 
and will call upon the name 
of the Lord.” ‘‘The sacrifices 
of thanksgwing.” This is 
the principle form of the 
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peace-offering (Lev. vii. 12). gives expression to this 
Its moral value is in its being sentiment in Isaiah xxxviil. 
the effect and expression of 19, 20. 
genuine gratitude. '| ArgumEentT:—The Psalm con- 
Ver. 18-19.—““I will pay my tains two parts; the first an 
vows unto the Lord now im acknowledgment of God’s 
the presence of all his people. goodness in the first eight 
In the courts of the Lord’s verses, and the second, reso- 
house. In the midst of Thee, lutions extending through 
O Jerusalem.” Hezekiah the other eleven verses. 


Hommetics :—The grand subject of this Psalm we take 
to be the religaon of gratitude. There are three kinds, 
or rather degrees, of religious love—gratitwde, adoration 
and self consecration. The first is the lowest, and is 
excited by the relative kindness of God, kindness shown 
not to the universe in general, but to the individual 
himself. The second, namely, the love of adoration is 
higher, it is the love ot God for what He is in Himself, 
His essential love and kindness. The third is the 
highest of all, self consecration. This is a love which 
impels the soul to surrender itself and all to its object, 
By its impulse the soul becomes self-abnegated, 
self-lost—‘‘ lost in wonder, love, and praise.” ‘I love 
the Lord because He hath heard my voice, and my 
supplication.” Itis the first degree of religious love. 
namely, gratitude, that is exhibited in this Psalm, and 
we trace its workings in several forms. We trace this 
religious gratitude— 

I. Ina PROFOUND Impression of God’s relative kindness. 
His relative kindness is shown in two ways. First: In 
delivering from distress. The distress seemed to have 
consisted (1) In bodily suffering. ‘‘ T'he sorrows of death 
compassed me and the pains of hell gat hold wpon me.” 
Further on he says: “ Thou hast delivered my soul from 
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death, mine eyes from tears, and my feet from falling.” 
What are the sorrows of death and the pains of hell and 
the grave which gat hold of this man ? Who knows but 
those who have passed through them? The distress 
consisted (2) In mental sorrow. ‘I found trouble and 
sorrow.” Mental sorrow is worse than bodily suffering. 
‘“‘ A wounded spirit who can bear?” His kindness is 
seen: Secondly: In delivering from great distress in 
answer to prayer. ‘‘ He hath heard the voice of my 
supplication. He hath inclined His ear unto me.” 
Prayer is an instinct of the soul, and great suffering and 
great sorrow seldom fail to rouse this instinct into 
action, and when it is rightly inspired and directed the 
Great God attends to it. He attended to the prayer of 
this suffermg man now, and removed his distress. 
Hence the gratitude. We trace this religious grati- 
tude— 

Il.—In an EARNEST conrEssion of God’s relative kind- 
ness. First: Here isa confession of His general kind- 
ness. ‘‘ Gracious is the Lord, and righteous ; yea, our God 
is merciful.” Heisrot only gracious and merciful, but 
righteousin all. The fact is, grace and mercy are holy 
and blessed qualities because their author is righteous. 
The compassion of a man destitute of moral rectitude is 
but a floating, transient, worthless emotion. Secondly : 
Here is a confessiom of His personal kindness. ‘‘ I was 
brought low and he helped me.” He “ delivered my 
soul,” &c. The gratitude for all this relative kindness 
seemed to become so irrepressible in the mind 
of the Psalmist that he exclaimed, ‘‘ I will walk before 
the Lord in the land of the living.” Asif he had said, 
what I say in relation to God’s great mercy to me I feel 
bound from the deepest consciousness to say, my 
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testimony is the testimony of conviction. We trace this 
religious gratitude— 

I11.—In a DETERMINATION TO LIVE A BETTER LIFE IN CON- 
sequence of God’s relative kindness. Here is a 
determination, First: To rest in God. ‘“‘ Return unto 
thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee.’ (1) The soul wants rest. Like Noah’s 
dove it has forsaken its home, and is fluttering in the 
storms of external circumstances. (2) Its only rest is 
God. Itisso constituted that it can only rest where 
it can find unbounded faith for its intellect, anc 
supreme love for its heart. And who but God, the 
supremely good and supremely true, can supply these 
conditions ? In Him, and in Him only, the soul can 
centre all its affections, and repose its unbounded con- 
fidence. (3) To this rest it must return by its own 
effort. ‘‘ Return unto thy rest, O my soul.” ‘The soul 
cannot be carried to this rest. It cannot be borne 
there by any power. As you steer the sea-tossed bark 
into harbour, so it must go itself into the spheres of 
serenity and peace. (4) Asense of God’s relative kindness 
tends to stimulate this effort. ‘‘ The Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee.” ‘‘The goodness of God shall lead 
to repentance.” Here isa determination, Secondly: To 
walk before God. ‘ I will walk before the Lordin the land 
of the living.” ‘* Twill set the Lord always before me.”’ 
Whoever else I may lose sight of, ignore, or forget, His 
presence shall always be before my eye. We trace this 
religious gratitude— 

TV.—In a PuBLic ackNowLEpGmENT of God’s relative 
kindness. ‘6 What shall I render unto the Lord, for 
all his benefits toward me?” ‘The cup of salvation,” 
a symbol of thanksgiving. When the Hebrews took 
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the cup of wine at the Passover, they symbolically 
expressed by that act their thankfulness to heaven for 
their deliverance from Egypt. He would perform this 
act: (1) With prayer. ‘ I will call upon the name of the 
Lord.” (2) With sacrifice. “I will offer to Thee the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving.” ‘The sacrifices of God are 
a broken heart and contrite spirit.” (3) With vows. 
“I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the presence 
of all His people.” I will make solemn vows, I will 
perform the vows I have already made, to live a higher 
and a truer life, and all this I will do publicly. I will 
do it in the presence of all the Lord’s people. ‘“ In 
the courts of the Lord’s house, in the midst of thee, O 
Jerusalem.” 


Concntusion:—Thus far the religion of gratitude 
goes. It does not take the soul into the trans- 
ports of adoration, into the self-abnegation of universal 
love. It does not absorb the ego in the glories of the 
divine. Albeit it conducts to a stage of safety, lofty 
purposes, and high hopes. 


“« How happy all thy servants are ! 
How great thy grace to me ! 

My life, which thou hast made thy care, 
Lord, I devote to Thee. 


Now I am Thine, for ever Thine, 
Nor shall my purpose move ; 

Thy hand hath loosed my bonds of pain, 
And bound me with thy love. 


Here in thy courts I leave my vow, 
And thy rich grace record ; 

Witness, ye saints, who hear me vow, 
If I forsake the Lord.” 
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HOMILETIC GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OF 
Se OLENG 


ur purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
sane nad baa suggestive form of Sermonic Outlnes, we must refer our readers to the 
following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of the book, and 
«lgo for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works we shall especially consult 
are :—*“ Introduction to New Testament,” by Bleek; “ Commentary on John, by Tholuck; 
“Commentary on John,” by Hengstenberg ; ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,” by 
Westcott; ‘Whe Gospel History,” by Ebrard; “Our Lord’s Divinity, by Liddon; ‘St. 
John’s Gospel,” by Oosterzee; “ Doctrine oi the Person of Christ,” by Dorner, Lange, Sears, 
Farrer, etc., etc] 


No. COXVII. 


The Divine Suppliant. 
(Continued from page 169). 


‘‘7 PRAY FOR THEM,” &c. John xvii. 9-19. 


AnoTuHER thing implied here is— 

VII.—That it is PossIBLE SO TO LIVE IN THIS WORLD 
AS NOT TO BELONG To IT. ‘“‘ They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world.” In the current language 
of life there is a difference between a ‘‘man of the 
world,” and a ‘“‘ worldly man.” Bya man of the world 
is generally meant not a man of sordid avarice, but of 
certain habitudes of life—a man who has made use of 
the world to enrich his experience, deepen his insight 
of life, polish his manners: he stands opposed to the 
clown, the pedant, the recluse, the sectary. He is 
supposed to be a man free from crotchets, angularities 
—a man of breed, soul, and genial humour. By “ the 
worldly man,” on the other hand, is meant one who 
lives for the world, and to the world, and in the selfish 
spirit of the world. The wealth he covets, the honours 
he aspires to, the pleasures he seeks, the society he 
cultivates, are all worldly. He is of the world, he loves 
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it. Christ did not belong to the world in either of 
these senses, neither do His disciples. The world in 
which aman really lives is the realm of his governing 
purpose. Whatever is a man’s chief aim, that is his 
life. Toit all his sympathies tend, in it all his activities 
operate, to it he renders all his circumstances sub- 
servient. Now the main purpose of Christ and His 
disciples is to do the will of their Father in heaven, 
But the purpose in which worldly men live is their own 
self-gratification. Hence it is that though the disciples 
of Christ are in the world, they are not of the world. The 
world is practically atheistic; it has no God. Christ 
and His disciples are intensely theistic. The world is 
practically materialistic, it judges after the flesh, it 
‘‘walketh after the flesh.” Christ and His disciples are 
intensely spiritual. Another truth implied here is— 
V1III.—That for a good man to be KEPT IN THE WORLD 
IS NOT SO DESIRABLE AS THAT HE SHOULD BE KEPT FROM 
Its Evin. Observe, First :—That it is not always 
desirable for a good man to leave the world. (1) Not 
desirable on his own account. Until good men reach 
maturity of character they require this world. This 
worldis furnished with all the appliances for spiritual 
training. Serious evils have, we conceive, arisen from 
what has long been, and still is, a popular notion in the 
Christian world, namely, that there is a necessary 
opposition in this world to true religion. The existence 
of monasteries is based upon this absurd opinion: and 
the current excuses which even the majority of Christian 
men urge for their not being more spiritual and devoted, 
are grounded upon the same foolish and miserable 
notion. Indeed, from the pulpit this dogma is fre- 
quently proclaimed. The truthis, the necessary claims 
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of the business and the avocations of this life, instead 
of being opposed to spiritual culture, are amongst the 
most important means of grace and facilities for 
spiritual training. (2) Not desirable on account of 
others. The truly good are social benefactors. For 
them to ‘“‘ remain in the flesh is needful.” They are 
the correctors of the evil, and the conservators of the 
good. They are the lights of the world; they break 
through the clouds of the world’s errors, sensuality and 
vice, and bring to bear on it the radiance of eternal 
truth. They are the “‘salt of the earth ;” they penetrate 
with their influence the mass, and prevent it from 
sinking into entire corruption. When good men leave 
the world, the world loses their prayers, sympathies, 
and personal presence. The death of a good man is 
the quenching of alight in our sky, the drying up of a 
fountain on our earth. Secondly: Itis always desirable 
for a good man to be kept “ from the evil.’ (1) Evil is 
in the world. Its introduction is a mystery, but its 
fact is patent to all. The history of the world is little 
less than a history of evil. It is a serpent enfolding all 
things in its deadly coil; it is a dark, cold mist hanging 
over every scene, intercepting the rays of the sun, and 
checking the growth of nature ; it is a miasma impreg- 
nating the atmosphere, and causing disease and death 
in every breath. Into this evil all men are liable to 
fall. This is clearly implied in the prayer. Evil here 
is the ascendant principle. Itis everywhere ; it presses 
ail into its service—the loftiest genius and the greatest 
talent ; it adorns itself in all the attractions that art 
can furnish, it speaks in the strains of music, and 
appears in all the fascinating forms of beauty, it pro- 
mises sensual gratification, social power, and secular 
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wealth to its votaries. The prizes of the world are in 
its hand. In addition to this, there is ever in the 
bosoms, even of the best men, a susceptibility of being 
influenced by it. There are combustible elements 
which the fires of evil can kindle, latent germs slum- 
bering within which outward evil can quicken into life 
and power. ‘The law in the members” is a lever in 
the human system always withinits reach. It is, more- 
over, implied that (2) Good men are liable to fall into 
evil. (3) The falling of good men into evil is immensely 
injurious. To yield to one temptation, to swerve 
from one principle, to give up one element of truth, 
is a most serious thing. It is to break down the moral 
fences of the soul, and lay it open to every enemy. 
One sin may destroy peace of mind, self-respect, and, 
as in the case of David, send us mourning all our days. 
It injures our power of usefulness. One sin greatly 
incapacitates for good. It weakens the aim, takes 
emphasis from the voice, and influence from the life. 
And in addition to all this, it unfits for heaven. 
‘Without holiness no man can can see the Lord.” (4) 
That the power of God is necessary to prevent this 
falling into evil. Christ invokes the Almighty to keep 
them from it. Who else can? What arm but His can 
hold us above the surging wave? What wisdom but 
His can guide us safely through? Another truth 
implied here is— 

IX.—That between the commission oF CHRIST AND 
THAT OF GENUINE EVANGELIC MINISTERS THERE IS A COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ‘As Thou hast sent Me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world.” First: 
They correspond in their authority. Both are of Divine 
authority. God sent Christ into the world, and Christ 
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sends the Church. Christians have a right to go into 
every part of the world, to unfurl their banner on every 
shore, and fight the battles of the Lord. We want no 
license from bishops or potentates to authorise us to 
preach the gospel. Secondly: They correspond in their 
principle. What induced Christ to come into the world, 
and inspired Him in working out His mission? Love: 
all-embracing, disinterested, unconquerable love. ‘The 
same feeling must influence the Church, and no other 
feeling. Thirdly: They correspond in their odject. 
Why did He come? ‘‘ To seek and to save the lost.” 
“This is a faithful saying,” &c. This is our work. 
We have to save from ignorance, sin, the devil. 
Fourthly: They correspond in their mode. (1) Both 
are spontaneous. (2) Both are self-denying. (5) Both 
are persevering. (4) Both are diligent. (5) Both are 
devout. Fifthly: They correspond in their encowrage- 
ments. (a) Christ had the divine presence, so has the 
Church. (b) Christ had the highest sympathy, so has 
the Church. (c) Christ had the assurance of success, 
so has the Church. Another truth implied here is— 
X.—That the HoLINEss OF MAN INVOLVES THE AGENCY 
OF DIVINE TRUTH, AND THE CONSECRATION OF CHRIST. 
“Sanctify them through Thy truth ; Thy word is truth. 
And for their sakes I sanctify Myself, that they also 
might be sanctified through the truth.’ The word 
“sanctify” means to render holy, and to render holy 
by an inward consecration to God, and this consecration 
is effected, First: By God’s truth. “Thy truth.” 
What truth? All truth is God’s. All truth in physical 
and mental science is God’s truth. But the truth here 
must be regarded as the “truth as it was in Jesus,” 
as it appeared in the incarnate Logos, His redemptive 
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truth—the gospel. The gospel is the truth, its doctrines 
are in accord with the eternal realities; its morality 
in accord with the immutable principles of rectitude ; 
its provisions in accord with the spiritual exigencies. 
of fallen human nature. Secondly: By God’s truth in 
connection with the consecration of Christ. ‘‘ For their 
sakes I sanctify myself,’ &c. The consecration of His 
entire life to the spiritual interests of humanity is the 
soul and essence of redeeming truth. Here, then, is 
the power to make men holy, to put men in possession 
of that moral excellence which is the glory of God, the 
glory of Christ, and the glory of all moral beings. 


Rantinc. —‘‘ The man who is really in earnest, who has real faith in what he 
is saying and doing, will not be noisy and loud, and in a hurry, as it is written, 
‘He that believeth will not make haste.’ He that is really strong, he who: 
knows that he can do his work, if he takes his time and uses his wit, 
and God prospers him—he will not be violent, but will work on in silence and 
peaceful industry, as it is written, ‘ Their strength is to sit still’ Butif you 
go into great towns you will hear much noisy and violent speaking from pulpits, 
and at public meetings. You will read much noisy and violent writing in 
newspapers and books. Now, I say to you, distrust such talk. It may seem to 
you very earnest and passionate. Distrust it for that very reason. It may 
seem to you very eloquent and full of fine words. Distrust it for that very 
reason. The man who cannot tell his history without wrapping it up in fine 
words, generally does not know very clearly what he is talking about. The man 
who cannot speak or write without scolding or exaggeration, is not very likely 
to be able to give sound advice to his fellow men.” —Charles Kingsley. 
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Sermonic Saplings. 


A SONG OF DEGREES (7) A POLITICAL FACT 
THAT IS EMBLEMATIC, AND A HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE THAT IS COMMON. 


‘Wen THE LORD TURNED AGAIN THE CAPTIVITY OF 
ZION, WE WERE LIKE THEM THAT DREAM,” &c. Ps. cxxvi.1-6. 


=~ AOME say that Ezra was the author of this 
Psalm. It must have been written by him, 
eS4) = or someone who lived in his circumstances and 
time. The Jews had just returned from Babylon, and 
were engaged in the rebuilding of the Temple on its 
occasion. In the Psalm there are two things worthy of 
our attention :— 


I. A POLITICAL FACT, EMBLEMATIC OF MORAL RESTORATION. 
The political fact here celebrated is the return of the 
Jews from Babylonian thraldom, through theinterposition 
of Cyrus. Observe, First: That the political restoration 
was great. Itwasarestoration from exile ; for seventy long 
years they had lived in banishment from their fatherland. 
T'o leave one’s native country for any lengthened period, 
even voluntarily and with promising prospects, often 
breaks the heart; but to be forced away from it by the 
ruthless armies of a foreign despot involves an anguish 
that is inexpressible. It was a restoration from bondage. 
In Babylon they were abject slaves, divested of their 
individual liberties, and mere instruments in the hand of 
despots. Itwas a restoration from the destitution of 
religrous privileges. In Babylon they were away from 
the sight of the Temple, with all its sacred ordinances 
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and hallowed associations. Such was their condition 
in Babylon, we wender not to hear them exclaim, ‘“‘ How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 
May not this be regarded as a striking emblem of that 
grand moral restoration revealed in and effected by the 
Gospel? Are not souls in their unregenerate state 
exiles alienated trom the commonwealth of Israel, slaves 
‘“‘ carnally sold under sin,” destitute of true religion, 
without God and without hope in the world ? Observe, 
Secondly: That the political restoration was divine. 
“The Lord hath done great things for us whereof we are 
glad.” ‘Though Cyrus, with his victorious armies, was 
the instrument of the deliverance, Jehovah was the 
Agent. Thus saith Cyrus, King of Persia, ‘‘ The Lord God 
of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and He hath charged me to build him a house in 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Even the heathen saw 
God in the event and they said, ‘the Lord hath done 
great things.’’’ Who else can effect the salvation of the 
soul? ‘“‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, 
saith the Lord.” Another thing worthy of attention 
in this Psalm is— 

If. A HUMAN.EXPERIENCE COMMON To MosT MEN. In the 
human experience here revealed we see things that are 
pretty general in the consciousness of men. First : 
A great difficulty to realise at once a great and un- 
expected event. ‘‘ When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Zion, we were like them that dream.” The 
event was so great, so unexpected, and withal fraught 
with so much blessing, that when they were told of it, 
they could not realise it, they thought they were dream- 
ing. Men are often in this state, whether the un- 
expected event is pleasant or painful. When a piece of 
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intelligence fraught with unusual benediction comes to 
us, it seems to come first merely asa “dream.” When 
the Romans proclaimed liberty to the Greeks, who had 
been enslaved by Philip, King of Macedonia, the 
congregated thousands could not realise it. ‘‘ Scarcely,” 
says the historian, ‘(could any person believe what he 
heard, they gazed at each other with wonder, as if it were 
some illusion.” When the resurrection of Christ was 
announced to the disciples, it seemed to them at first as 
a tale, they could not realise it. So when Peter was 
delivered from Herod’s dungeon, and the chains dropped 
from his limbs, and the angel threw open the doors 
and bade him come to the open air, it is said “‘ he went 
and followed him, and wist not that it was true what was 
done by the angel but thought he saw a vision.” It is so 
also with the intelligence of painfulevents. The death 
of a father or mother, a husband or wife, a brother or 
sister, how long before we can realise it! For days—aye, 
and for months—it seems a ‘‘ dream.” ‘There is mercy 
in this. Could we fully realise great and unexpected 
events as they occur, our nervous systems would be 
shattered, our mental powers would be paralysed. 
Thank God for this dreaming faculty, a faculty which 
weakens the force of terrible events. We see here, 
Secondly: The «irrepressibility of strong emotions. 
“Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing.” As the meaning dawned brighter 
and brighter on their consciousness, their emotion 
became too tumultuous for silence, and they shouted. 
There are emotions to which souls are susceptible that 
cannot always be suppressed; they are electric, and must 
break in thunder and flash in lightning. These 
emotions are useful, they clarify the atmosphere and 
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bring in the sunny and seren3. We see hore, Thirdly : 

The inspiring force of success. The heathen saith in 
relation to this event: ‘The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad.” But what did they 
say before? Virtually that God ignored them, despised 
them; they had asked, perhaps, how could these people 
be the favourites of heaven when they were trampled 
under foot by the worshippers of other gods? But now 
that the tide had turned in their favour, as they were 
brought back to their own land with the vigorous 
inspirations of liberty, hope, religion and patriotism, 
they rose higher in the estimation of these heathen 
nations. ‘ The Lord hath done great things.” Success 
has a wonderful power over some minds. T'o them the 
successful thing is the divine thing, success is their god. 
A more dastardly spirit, know I not, than that which 
worships success, and yet how prevalent. We see here 
Fourthly: Love for others increasing with increased 
blessings. ‘‘Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the 
streams in the south.” All the captives did not return 
at once to their own land, for some reason or other 
thousands remained, and here is a prayer for them by 
their brethren who were tasting the blessing of 
freedom. ‘“ Turn back owr captivity, O Lord,” or rather 
bring back our remaining captives, ‘ as the streams in the 
south.” ‘As the streams in the dry land are restored in 
the rainy season, fill the beds of ancient watercourses, 
and renew life and movement where silence and desola- 
tion were before: so the Psalmist says, turn our 
captivity or restore the residue to fill our streets and 
cities with inhabitants, and convert a wilderness into a 
peopled land.” Canon Cook. Here is a law—He who 
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practically appreciates the blessings he receives from 
heaven, will desire that others may participate mm the 
same. He who is good will do good, he who is truly 
pious will be philanthropic. We see here, Fitthly: 
That true happiness comes out of suffering. ‘ They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy.” (1) It comes out of the 
sufferings of others. How much of the enjoyments of 
the men of this age have come out of the sorrows, 
agonies and tears, of the men of past genera- 
tions! In truth, all the true happimess that men have 
ever enjoyed, or will ever enjoy, comes out of the 
sufferings of One who “ suffered, the Just for the unjust, — 
to bring sinners to God.” What tears He shed, what 
agonies He endured! (2) It comes out of the 
suffermgs of ourselves. Godly repentance is the 
essential condition of spiritual enjoyment. There must 
be the tears of repentance, and the ‘‘strivings as of 
blood,” against the wrong. ‘‘ Through much tribula- 
tion,’ &c. We see here, Sixthly: That genuine work 
for others, however painful, will be prosperous. ‘‘ He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 

Observe: (1) Philanthropic acts are seeds. There 
is a germinic fe in every noble act, a life capable 
of indefinite multiplication. (2) The sowing of these 
seeds is often very painful. ‘‘ Sow in tears.’ Parents, 
ministers, missionaries, all will attest this. (3) How- 
ever painful, their harvest will reward the sower 
amply. They will yield “sheaves.” They fall into 
the soil of human souls, and this soil is fecwndant 
and imperishable. With these sheaves under his arm: 
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the sower exults in the issues of his labours. ‘‘ He shall 
come again with rejoicing.’ ‘ Come.” Whence ? 
Whither ? * 


A SONG OF DEGREES (8) BLESSEDNESS IN 
LABOUR, IN REST, AND IN FATHERHOOD. 


‘‘Hxcept THE LorD BUILD THE HOUSE, THEY LABOUR IN 
VAIN THAT BUILD IT, Wc. Ps. cxxvil. 1-5. 


AttHoucH the Hebrew title attributes this Psalm to 
Solomon, the Greek version does not credit him with 
the authorship. Itis, I think, more probable to have 
been composed by some one who lived when the Jews 
after they returned, were engaged in the re-building of 
Jerusalem and the temple. Jam more disposed to be- 
lieve that Zerubbabel or Nehemiah was the author, 
than either David or Solomon. The Psalm brings under 
our attention human labour, human repose, and human 


offspring. 


I. Human tasour. The personal labour here referred 
to is labour without God. ‘‘ Hacept the Lord build the 
house they labour in vain that build rt ; except the Lord 
keep the city the watchman waketh but on vain.” This 
implies two things. (1) The possibility of working with- 
out God. Man working without God. How could this 
be ? What doesitmean? (¢) It does not mean that he 
works without God’s permission, Without His per- 


* See ‘‘ Homilist,” Vol. v., page 404. 
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mission the highest angel can do nothing, cannot think 
a thought, or move a faculty. (2) It does not mean 
without God’s swpport. All creatures live and move in 
Him. He sustains the evil and the good. The devil 
himself lives by His power. (y) It does not mean that 
he works without His control. He superintends and 
overrules allaction. He ‘“‘ maketh the wrath of man to 
praise Him.” Hellitselfis under His authority. What, 
then, does it mean? Labour without His inspiration. 
All the labour of all moral intelligences ought to be 
inspired by a supreme regard to Himself. His love 
should be the impulse, His will the law, His glory the 
end of all the activities of His intelligent creation. 
‘¢ Whatsoever we do in word or deed,’ &c. God should 
be the all in all of the activities of every soul. Those 
who are not thus inspired may be said to work wwith- 
out God. They are practically atheists, they are with- 
out God in the world. (2) The fruitlessness of working 
without God. ‘‘Hacept the Lord build the house they 
labour in vain that build it.” In “vain” not because 
‘the house will not be built. Atheism can build man- 
sions, castles, palaces, cities. It has done so, it is 
doing so. Atheism, too, can ‘‘ keep the city” safe trom 
the invasion ofa foreign foe. Atheism can do a deal of 
work in every department of human activity. Still, it 
is “vain.” It is “im vain,” because it does not 
answer either of the two grand purposes of the labour. 
(«) It does not secure the approbation of the great 
Master. If there be a God, has a creature any higher 
end than to please Him? Failing to please Him is 
the failure of failures. His smile is the only heaven 
of creatures, His frown is hell. (8) It does not yield 
moral satisfaction to the servant. Men who “labour 
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without God,” may, and often do, enjoy some pleasures. 
These pleasures are all unsatisfactory and evanescent. 
Man’s spiritual constitution is such that he cannot be 
happy in any labour that springs not from the trae in- 
spiration of God. Thus “labour without God” is vain. 
Farmers, unless the Lord cultivate the field, merchants, 
unless the Lord effect the transaction, authors, unless 
the Lord inspire the book, statesmen, unless the Lord 
enact the measure, preachers, unless the Lord make 
the sermon, that is, unless He is the inspiration of all 
your efforts, your ‘labour ts in vain.” It will neither 
meet His approval, nor yield you true satisfaction. The 
psalm brings under our notice— 


II. Human reposz. ‘‘ So he giveth his beloved sleep.” 
“The usual interpretation,’ says Prebendary Young, 
‘“‘with modern expositors is, thus (in like manner— 
the same thing which you can procure by toilsome 
effort) he giveth his beloved in, or by sleep, while they 
sleep. The restless, self-reliant man may toil early and 
late, but he toils in vain; while he who fears and trusts 
in God is blessed, even when he sleeps. If the author- 
~ ised version is followed, it must be explained somewhat 
in this way; in vain ye toil and moil, and curtail the 
time of rest; so, z.¢., without toiling and moiling, He 
gives to His beloved sleep: they are not restless and 
anxious, but lay them down in peace, and God gives 
them sleep.”’ 


‘‘ Still on the favoured of his eyes; 


He bids sweet slumber freely wait.” 
Keble. 


Two thoughts are here suggested : First: That repose 
is a generally recognised blessing. Hence it is here 
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put in oypositicn to the vain and restless labour of 
worldly men. Bodily repose is a generally recognised 
blessing. The labouring world hails the hour when its 
exhausted frame can lie down to sleep. Bodily sleep 
not only re-invigorates the physical energies of men 
but Lwies for a time in oblivion their mental cares. 
Mental repose is also a generally recognised blessing. 
To have the mind free from the harrassing cares and 
painful annoyances of life. All desirethis. The words 
suggest: Secondly: That the repose of a true worker 

is a special blessing. Whether the ‘ beloved” here ~ 
refers to any particular person or class or not, it must 
be regarded as representing the true worker. He only 
who works by the inspiration of God is ‘‘ His beloved.” 
To such He gives sleep in a special sense. All have 
sleep, but none have such sleep as that He gives. The 
bodily repose He gives to His ‘‘ beloved” in the still- 
ness of the night has a special value—the pillow so 
soft, and the bed so guarded. The mental repose He 
gives is also of a far higher kind. It is the repose of 
conscience, the repose of a soul centreing all its loves 
and hopes in Him. The mortal repose He gives “ His 
belcved”’ is of a far mere valuable kind than that 
which the common sleepers of the tomb inherit. ‘‘ Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His | 
saints.” 


‘“O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O delved gold, the miser’s heap! 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And ‘ giveth His beloved sleep.’ ” 


Mrs. Browning. 
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The Psalm brings under our notice— 

III. Human orrsprine. ‘Lo! children are an heri- 
tage from the Lord,’ &c. Children are here spoken 
of as a valuable possession, a “‘heritag2,” ani as a 
“heritage from the Lord,” they are His gifts. Tasy 
are spoken of as implemants of defence: ‘As arrows 
are in the hand of a mighty mn,” or awarrior. They 
are spoken of a3 great blessings. ‘“‘ Hippy is the min 
that hath his quiver full of them.” With arabundance 
of such arrows in his quiver, he is well equipped for 
the battle fields, and ably defended in old age. Alas! 
there are children wh), instead of being arrows in the 
quiver of the father for his defence, are javelins to 
pierce his heart with anguish. The tutor of Alexan- 
der the Great once proposed the question, whether a 
large family be a good or an evil? And he answared 
his own question, thus, ‘‘ Hverything depends on the 
character of the children. If of an excellent disposition, 
blessed is the father that hath many of them, if of a 
bad disposition, the fewer the better, and still better, 
none!” 
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Germs of Thought. 


THE PREACHER’S FINGER-POST. 


A Conventional Judge, an Insolent Sycophant, and an Unique 
Prisoner. 


‘(TH HIGH PRIEST THEN ASKED JESUS OF HIS DISCIPLES, AND OF 
HIS DOCTRINE. JESUS ANSWERED HIM, I SPAKE OPENLY TO THE 
WORLD ; | EVER TAUGHT IN THE SYNAGOGUE, AND IN THE TEMPLE, 
WHITHER THE JEWS ALWAYS RESORT; AND IN SECRET HAVE I SAID 
NOTHING. WHY ASKEST THOU ME? ASK THEM WHICH HEARD ME, 
WHAT I HAVE SAID UNTO TEEM: BEHOLD, THEY KNOW WHAT I SAID. 
AND WHEN HE HAD THUS SPOKEN, ONE OF THE OFFICERS WHICH STOOD 
BY STRUCK JESUS WITH THE PALM OF HIS HAND, SAYING, ANSWEREST 
THOU THE HIGH PRIEST so? JESUS ANSWERED HIM, IF I HAVE 
SPOKEN EVIL, BEAR WITNESS OF THE EVIL: BUT IF WELL, WHY 
SMITEST THOU ME?’ —John xvii. 19-23. 


Ir would seem that Jesus , to us three subjects of 
remained bound in the | thought: a conventional 
palace of Annas (who had | judge, an insolent sycho- 
occupied several times | phant, and an wmnique 
the position of high priest), | prisoner. 

and waiting for Caiaphas, I. A CoNVENTIONAL 
the high priest that year, JupGE. Whether Annas 
to convene a meeting of | had any right to exercise 
the Sanhedrim. During | judical authority at this 
this pericd of waiting the time, or assumed it ke- 
chetmstances nanated | cause he had long exer- 
in the verses kefcre us cised it, and was of great 
cecurred, andthey present experience, and of exten- 
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sive influence, he now 
assumes that authority, 
and subjects Christ to 
interrogations. Idiscover 
three very censurable ele- 
ments in the conduct of 
this conventional judge 
on this occasion. Here 
is, First: Officiowsness. 
If he had been in posses- 
sion of judical authority 
at this time he had no 
right whatever to ask the 
prisoner concerning ‘‘ His 
disciples, and of His doc- 
trine.”” His business 
was with His personal 
conduct. Was He person- 
ally guilty, or not, of any 
sin against ecclesiastic or 
civic laws? But, inas- 
much as in all probability 
he was not in possession 
of any judical authority, 
his officiousness was in- 
decent and _ offensive. 
Another censurable ele- 
ment discoverable in this 
couventional judge is, 
Secondly :— Craftiness. 
The question was evident- 
ly designed to entrap 
Christ into some state- 


ments that might be used 
against Him at His trial, 
some statements that 
might involve Christ in 
something like a self- 
crimination. Craftiness 
is one of the most des- 
picable attributes of char- 
acter, and scarcely any- 
where is it so prominent 
and prevalent as in courts 
of law, and on the judical 
bench ; in sooth it is re- 
garded too much as a 
qualification for judical 
work. Another censur- 
able element discovered 
in this conventional judge 
is, Thirdly : — Heartless- 
ness. It might have been 
supposed that an old 
man who had _ been 
brought up from child- 
hood in the religion of 
the patriarchs, and who, 
long before Christ was 
born, occupied the high- 
est position, in order to 
vindicate its rights and 
extend its influence, 
would have been touched 
into the tenderest com- 
passion at seeing a young 


Man Whose countenance 
had no trace of vice, but 
radiated with virtue, 
bound with chains, and 
awaiting a terrible doom. 
But no, his whole heart 
is callous. The atmos- 
phere of the high office 
which he had sustained 
for many a long year had 
frozen within him all the 
fountains of humanity. 
In a conventional judge, 
sad to say, there is no- 
thing very rare in this. 
How often do we find an 
old man on the bench, 
who seems to gloat over 
every new contribution 
of evidence that goes 
to convict the prisoner, 
and with the black cap 
on his head will pro- 
nounce sentence of death 
with heart vunthrilled, 
and a voice unquivering. 
It is said that justice is 
cold. This isa libel on the 
celestial attribute. Just- 
ice is aray of love, it is 
indeed a modification of 
love, it is rooted in love, 
and cannot live without 
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the root ; quench love in 
the soul, and what is 
called justice becomes 
statutory rigorousness. 


«The calm divinity of justice 
sits 
And pities while she punishes 


mankind.” Thompson. 


The words present to 
us— 

IJ. An INSOLENT SY¥CHO- 
pHANT. ‘* One of the 
officers which stood by, 
struck Jesus with the 
palm of his hand, saying, 
Answerest Thou the 
High Priest so?” First: 
Here is an act of syco- 
phancy. This man wasone 
ofthose mean craven souls, 
who are ever ready to 
flatter superiors. He 
wished Annas to think 
that he saw in the reply 
of Christ the want of that 
respect which such a 
high dignitary should 
always have, and the 
miserable lacquey con- 
sidered that he would be 
pleased by a prompt 
recognition and avenge- 
ment of the same. No 
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doubt this was the spirit 
that actuated this man. 
A more despicable and 
pernicious character than 
this, know Inot: despic- 
able because it implies 
the lack of all manly 
independence; pernicious, 
for it degrades the pos- 
sessor, deceives others, 
and impedes the progress 
of individuals and com- 
munities. But whilst it is 
despicable and pernicious, 
it is, alas, prevalent not 
only in courts, but in all 
circles society through ; 
parasites abound, the 
Calibans count their mil- 
lions. 
‘« Deceitful, smiling, fawning 
flatterers, 
Like rats oft bite the holy cords 
in twain, 
Too intricate to unloose: soothe 
every passion 
That in the nature of their 
Lord’s rebels : 
Revenge, affirm, and turn their 
halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of 
their masters.” 


Shakespeare. 
Secondly: Here is the 
act of <insolence. He 


‘* Struck Jesus with the 
palm of his hand,” or, 
more correctly, witn his 
hand. Mark the heart- 
less insolence of this 
creature: he struck an 
innocent man who stood 
before him bound as a 
prisoner ; more than that, 
he struck the incarnate 
God. The lowest na- 
tured persons are always 
the most insolent, men 
who are the most ready 
to flatter those above 
them, are ever most dis- 
posed to treat with the 
most rudeness those of a 
humbler grade. The rea- 
son is obvious, the sycho- 
phant can have no true 
respect for himself, for 
being an abject toady he 
finds nothing in himself 
to respect, and much with 
which to feel self-disgust: 
and he who respects not 
himself has neither the 
desire or tha qualifica- 
tion to respect others. 
At the bidding of those 
in power, the _ servile 
multitudes will deal out 
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insults, not only to every 
passer by, but even to 
thoseinthe higher ranks of 
intelligence and morality. 

The words present to 
us— 

III. An Untquz Pris- 
onER. First: Mark His re- 
ply to the conventional 
judge. ‘Jesus answered 
lam, I spake, (or ‘I have 
spoken’) openly to the 
world, I ever taught in the 
synagogue (or ‘syna- 
gogues’), and in the temple 
whither the Jews always re- 
sort (or where all the Jews 
come together), and in 
secret haveI said (or ‘spake 
1’) nothing. Why askest 
thou Me? Ask them which 
heard Me (or ‘that have 
heard Me’) what I have 
said (or ‘spake’) wnto them, 
behold they know what I 
said (or ‘these know the 
things which I said’).”’ In 
this 1eply three things are 
observable. (1) Manly in- 
dependency. There is no 
bowing down before this 
venerable official, nothing 
ciouching or craven, He 


speaks to him as man to 
man. It is noteworthy 
that Christ pays no 
respect to mere office. In 
these last days men have 
come to think that an 
elevated office of itself has 
ajust claim to respect and 
honour, ahuge fallacy this. 
Legislative, administra- 
tive, regal offices, what are 
they worth if not occupied 
by morally worthy men? 
Nothing, they are simply 
contemptible. The more 
elevated the office is, the 
more dishonourable the 
man who occupies it, if 
not intellectually and 
mcrally qualified. Ignor- 
ance and depravity are 
bad everywhere ; bad in 
the poor and the obscure, 
but a thousand times 
more abhorrent in the 
legislator, the judge, 
and king. Mere office 
is an abstraction, it isthe 
man who makes the 
office worthy or unworthy. 
Christ had no respect for 
this man as a man, and 
therefore no respect for 
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him as a judge. In this 
reply we see, (2) Conscious 
honesty. Christ’s referr- 
ing the question to His 
disciples, indicates that 
He had nothing to fear. 
“Why askest thou Me? 
ask them which heard Me, 
what I have said.”’ Ihave 
taught no secret doctrine, 
I have formed no secret 
society, IT am no con- 
spirator, what I have said 
and done has been in the 
face of all the world, in 
the synagogues of the 
Jew and in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, in the face 
of open day have I said 
what I hadto say. Does 
not this indicate  con- 
scious honesty? It was 
this that made him fear- 
less and invincible. In 
this reply we see, (3) 
Faith in humamnty. No 
one had such an over- 
whelming and _ painful 
sense of the moral 
depravity of the men of 
his age as Christ had, yet 
He was prepared to trust 
to their verdict. He 


seemed to feel that it 
would be impossible for 
them if they had any 
remnant of conscience left 
to accuse Him of any- 
thing underhanded or 
conspiratory. Confidence 
in human nature is the 
effect and evidence of 
conscious honesty. Treat 
every man as a rogue 
until you find him honest 
is the maxim of the world. 
Christ acted on the con- 
verse, He treated every 
man as honest until He 
found him otherwise. 
The greatest rogues are 
ever the most suspicious. 
Secondly: Mark Hisreply 
to the insolent sycophant. 
“ Jesus answered lim, of I 
have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil, but of 
well, why smitest thow 
Me?” Though a miserable 
retainer, the base minion 
of bloated authority, 
albeit Christ treats him as 
a man, and says virtually, 
“Tf I have said anything 
unproper, stand forth as a 
witness against me, but 
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if not, why employ brute his insolent sycophant 
force towards Me?” If they were, in trath, the 
this man had a soul this prisoners, their little souls 
rebuke must have shook were manacled by chains 
its every fibre. An unique stronger than adamant. 
prisoner this! In truth, He was the true Judge, 
He was only a prisoner in the sublime Judge of all 
form and aspect. The mankind. 

conventional judge and 


The Two Denials of Peter. 


“Now ANNAS HAD SENT HIM BOUND UNTO CAIAPHAS THE HIGH 
PRIEST. AND SIMON PETER STOOD AND WARMED HIMSELF. THEY SAID 
THEREFORE UNTO HIM, ART NOT THOU ALSO ONE OF HIS DISCIPLES? HE 
DENIED IT, AND SAID, 1 AM NoT. ONE OF THE SERVANTS OF THE HIGH 
PRIEST, BEING HIS KINSMAN WHOSE EAR PETER CUT OFF, SAITH, Dip 
Not | SEE THEE IN THE GARDEN WITH HIM? PETER THEN DENIED 


AGAIN: AND IMMEDIATELY THE COCK CREW.’ —John xvill. 24-27. 


On the termination of 
Christ’s pre-examination 
by Annas, he sent Him 
bound in chains into the 
hall of Caiaphas,whichwas 
contiguous, and probably 
under the same roof. ‘‘Our 
evangelist, it would seem, 
had nothing to add to the 
ample details of the trial 
and condemnation of the 
Lord Jesus and the indig- 
nities with which He was 
thereafter treated, and 
next tonothing on the sad 


fall of Peter in the midst 
cf these transactions. 
With all this he holds his 
readers already familiar 
through the records of the 
three preceding evan- 
gelists. In the 24th verse, 
accordingly, he simply 
tells us that, ‘ Annas 
sent Him bound unto 
Caiaphas the high priest,”’ 
without so much as 
mentioning what this was 
for, still less giving any 
particulars of the trial. 
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And though he relates in 
the briefest terms two of 
Peter’s denials, and the 
crowing of the cock, this 
is merely to supply one 
small but striking par- 
ticular, which had not 
been noticed in the pre- 
ceding gospels, how one 
of those who charged 
Peter with being a disciple 
of Jesus was able to 
identify him, by his own 
relationship to the man 
whose ear Peter had cut 
off in the garden and who 
saw him do it.’—Dr. 
Brown. 

The fact that the other 
synoptists record the 
three denials of Peter at 
the house of Caiaphas 
and John, only two here 
can be explained by the 
fact that Annas and 
Caiaphas in all probability 
occupied the same sacer- 
dotad palace, and that the 
passage from the presence 
of the one into that of 
the other would occupy 
scarcely any time, and the 
three denials therefore 


would be regarded as 
successive. * 

There are four things 
here in connection with 
Peter’s conduct nowin the 
hall of Caiaphas, on which 
we may profitably fasten 
our attention. 

I. He wap Stepprep into 
A TEmpTinG Socrmty. First: 
In that hall he would meet 
with a rank of men 
superior to lus own grade. 
In that hall no doubt 
there were some of the 
magnates of Jerusalem, 
some perhaps even mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, 
and others their acquaint- 
ances andfriends. Peter 
was a poor fisherman, his 
pedigree was obscure, and 
his circumstances were 
impoverished. One poor 
man in the presence of 
magnates could scarcely 
fail to feel that influence, 
would, whilst hstening to 


* For a fuller representa- 
tion of Peter's denial, as 
recorded by the evangelists, see 
my ‘Genius of the Gospel,” 
page 672. 
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their words and marking 
their stately manners, 
involuntarily cower in 
their presence. The poor 
are ever disposed servilely 
to honour and imitate the 
rich. Secondly: Therank 
of men that Peter would 
meet in the hall were .all 
hostile to Christ. He 
would hear not only their 
disparaging remarks con- 
cerning Him, but their 
language of ridicule, 
scorn, and contempt. 
Arguments,too,conducted 
perhaps with logical power 
would fall on his ears to 
show from the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures that 
Christ was a blasphemous 
impostor. In such a 
social atmosphere as this 
his confidence in Christ 
would be shaken, grow 
cold and weak. Sad for 
thee, Peter, that thou 
shouldst enter such a 
eircle. ‘‘ Evil companion- 
ships corrupt good man- 
ners. ‘‘One rotten 
apple,’ says Feltham, 
“will infect the store, 


the putrid grape corrupts 
the whole sound cluster. 
If I have found any good 
companions I will cherish 
them as the choicest of 
men, or as angels which 
are sent as guardians to 
me. If I have any bad 
ones, I will study to lose 
them, lest by keeping 
them I lose myself in the 
end.” Another circum- 
stance here worth notic- 
ing 1s— 

I1.—Tuer PrERmovusness 
OF HIS POSITION WAS BE- 
COMING MORE IMMINENT. 
He might well have con- 
cluded that if his Master 
were to be actually cruci- 
fied, that his own ruin 
would be terrific and 
inevitable ; the devotees 
of the universally hated 
One would be hated, of 
the murdered One would 
be destroyed. And all 
this because very likely 
every hour, the clouds 
were becoming more 
and more widespread 
and black, all the stars 
of hope had set, ‘the 
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sky was black as mid- 
night. How could he 
continue in his devotion 
to Him in such a tremend- 
ous hour? Fear impelled 
him to deny, and deny he 
did. Fear emasculates a 
man, strikes down his 
courage, takes the heart 
out of him, it makes the 
most open nature often 
quiver 1n every fibre. 


“‘T feel my sinews slackened 
with the fright, 
And a cold sweat trills down 
o’er all my limbs, 
Asif I were dissolving into 
water.”—Dryden. 


Another circumstance 
here deserving remark is— 

IIJ.—His Recoenirion 
BY THE BROTHER OF AN 
Hnemy. ‘‘One of the 
servants of the HighPriest, 
being lis kinsman whose 
car Peter cut off, sarth, 
Did I not see thee in the 
garden with him?” — It 
was bad enough for him 
to have been recognised 
by the portress as Christ’s 
disciple, bad enough that 
those who stood by while 


he was warming himself 
should ask, ‘‘ Art thou not 
one of his disciples?”’ 
but far more distressing 
was it to be recognised by 
an official,the ear of whose 
kinsman hissword had cut 
off. ‘‘ Did I not see thee 
in the garden with hinv?” 
This was scarcely a ques- 
tion of curiosity, scarcely 
a question put for the 
sake of information, it 
breathes vengeance, it 
means perhaps this, Dost 
thou mean to say that I, 
whose brother thou hast 
injured, did not see thee 
in the garden with Him ? 
Did I not stand by thee 
and glare at thee with in- 
dignation when thou didst 
assault my brother ? 
Terrible stroke this for 
Peter! Perhaps when he 
entered this hall he con- 
gratulated himself upon 
his good fortune; it was 
warm in the cold night, 
and he stood side by side 
with great men. ‘Thou 
art more fortunate,’’ says 
Gossner, ‘in having a 
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friend who  preventeth 
thee from going in to men 
GOhethee worlds than in 
possessing one who pro- 
cureth thee access to 
them, and introduceth 
thee into their dwellings.” 
The other circumstance 
that is noteworthy here 
1s— 

IV.— He was Unex- 
PECTEDLY RovusED TO THE 
SENSE OF HIS Sin. ‘‘ Peter 
then denied again: and 
immediately the cock 
crew. The cock crew 
in the very climax of his 
infidelity ; twice before 
the shriek of this bird 
had filled -his ear, now it 
fell hke a thunder clap 
on his conscience. God 
can givethe most innocent 
object in nature an arrow 
to pierce the soul, the 
“most feeble voice a 
power that shall rouse 
the sleeping conscience 
into fury. Hlsewhere it 
ipa core“ Péter” Mec 
membered the words of 
Jesus,”’ and when he 


thought thereon ‘he 
wept.” And, again, it is 
said he “went out and 
wept bitterly.” He 
went out from the 
companicnship of  ruf- 
fians, and the scene of 
bigotry and injustice— 
he went out from the cir- 
cle where he had been 
tempted to a course of 
wickedness, whose me- 
mory now struck him 
with horror and alarm— 
he went out into the soli- 
tudes of nature, under 
the quiet vault of night, 
to weep his tears at the 
foot of justice, and to 
breathe his sighs into the 
earofmercy. Hewent out 
to unburden himself of 
that load of guilt which 
he had contracted, and 
to consecrate his being 
once more to the will of 
his Maker. He wept 
bitterly and his tears were 


‘¢ Like blessed showers 

Which leave the skies they 
come from 

Bright and holy.” 
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A Two-fold Appeal of Pilate to the Enemies of Christ, and 
their Response. 


‘“ PILATE THEN WENT OUT 
UNTO THEM, AND SAID, WHat 
ACCUSATION BRING YE AGAINST 
THIS MAN? ‘THEY ANSWERED 
AND SAID UNTO HIM, Ir HE 
WERE NOT A MALEFACTOR, WE 
WOULD NOT HAVE DELIVERED 
HIM UP UNTO THEE. ‘THEN 
SAID PILATE UNTO THEM, TAKE 
YE HIM, AND JUDGE HIM ACCORD- 
ING TO YOUR LAW. Tar JEWS 
THEREFORE SAID UNTO HIM, IT 
Is NOT LAWFUL FOR US TO PUT 
ANY MAN To DEATH: THAT THE 
SAYING OF JESUS MIGHT BE 
FULFILLED, WHICH HE SPAKE, 
SIGNIFYING WHAT DEATH HE 
SHOULD DIK.’—John xvill. 29- 
32. 

As the spurious sanctity 
of these scribes and Pha- 
risees who thirsted for 
the blood of Christ would 
not permit them to enter 
the Pretorium, or the 
hall of judgment into 
which they had forced 
Christ to appear before 
Pilate as a prisoner, Pilate 
comes forth to them and 
asks, ‘‘ What accusation 
bring yeagainstthisman?”’ 
In this position outside of 
the Preetorium we have 


two distinct appeals which 
he makes to them, and 
their response to each. 
Let us notice— 
I.—Pilate’s First ap- 
peal to the enemies of 
Christ and their response. 
“ What accusation bring 
ye against this man?” Tt 
is probable that Pilate 
had a general knowledge 
of the charge which they 
had to bring ; but now, as 
he has to enter on the 
business of a judge, he 
would require something 
more specific. As the 
Roman  procurator, he 
demands to know the 
specific crime Christ had 
committed against the 
Roman law. What res- 
ponse did these intolerant 
bigots make to the appeal? 
Here-it 1s: It is ‘very 
characteristic and very 
significant. ‘ They ans- 
wered and said unto him, 
If he were not a malefac- 
tor (evil-doer), we would 
not have delivered him 
U 
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up unto thee.’ Look 
with an analytic eye into 
this utterance, and we 
shall detect three ele- 
ments of moral depravity. 
First: Baseless calumny. 
“Tf he were not a male- 
jactor, an eyil-doer. 
Meaning that He was an 
evil-doer was a_ well- 
attested fact. As if they 
had said, that He is a 
great criminal is patent 
and notorious. But what 
evil had He done, what 
crime had He perpetrated? 
None whatever. Here, 
then, is a vile calumny 
implied rather than ex- 
pressed. ‘Thus slander 
generally works. It un- 
blushingly assumes wrong 
in the character it tra- 
duces,and expresses it not 
in intelligible language, 
but in oblique inuendo, 
a nod cfthe head, a shrug 
of the shoulder, and an 
expression of the counte- 
nance. Secondly : An 
arrogated superiority. ‘Tf 
he were not a malefactor, 
we would not have deli- 


| vered him up unto thee.” 


“We” could not have 
done sucha thing. Asif 
they had said, so vital is 
our sympathy with recti- 
tude, that we should have 
recoiled with abhorrence 
from charging crime on an 
innocent man. ‘ We 
would not have delivered 
him wp,” no, not for the 
world. There is a great 
social influence im avrro- 
gated superiority, whe- 
ther intellectual or moral. 
Let a man assume before 
his fellows that he is a 
ereat thinker, a great 
scholar, and the thought- 
less circles in which he 
lives will accept him as 
such, and ring out his 
transcendent merits. Let 
a man assume to be pre- 
eminently holy, and in the 
especial. confidence of 
heaven, and he shall be 
accepted as a saint of the 
first rank, and the chief 
of all the prophets. The 
credulous fools in the 
sphere in which he moves, 
whether large or small, 
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will regard his prayers as 
having the power to re- 
verse the laws of the uni- 
verse, and his dogmas as 
having an efficacy to res- 
cue souls from damnation. 
As a rule, alas, our con- 
temporaries take us, not 
for what we are, but for 
what we assume to be. 
Thirdly : Crouching syco- 
phancy. ‘ We would not 
have delivered him up 
wnto thee’? — thee, the 
great judge. ‘' Their 
demand,” says Lange, 
‘“‘ was lutended to convey 
the right of a greater in- 
dependence. Ifwe come 
before thy tribunal that is 
an honour for thee, in 
return for which thou 
canst surely do us the 
honour to recognise our 
sentence without further 
ceremony.” Corrupt men 
always work out their 
base designs by a crawling 
servility to men in power. 
The devil himself is the 
prince of sneaks and syco- 
phants. Let us notice— 

IT.—Pilate’s seconp ap- 


peal to the enemies of 
Christ, and their response. 
 Uhenssazd Pilate unto 
them, Take ye him, and 
judge hum according to 
your law. The Jews there- 
fore said unto him, It 1s 
not lawful for us to put 
any man to death.” Pi- 
late’s words here seem to 
be an ironical reply to 
their assumption. They 
assume that the very fact 
of their bringing Jesus 
before him was in itself 
a proof of His criminality. 
Pilate virtually says, 
“Very well, then, this 
being so, dispose of Him 
if you dare, do not trouble 
me.” What was their 
reply? ‘‘ Itzs not lawful 
for us to put any man to 
death : that the saying 
(word) of Jesus might be 
fulfilled which he spake, 
signifying by what death 
he should die” (‘by what 
manner of deathHeshould 
die ’’). Two remarks 
here concerning these 
enemies of Christ. First: 
They were animated by a 
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mortal malice. Their 
hatred to Christ had be- 
come so hot and rampant 
that nothing short of His 
death would satisfy them. 
“Tt is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death,” 
and His death we want. 
For this we come to thee. 
Nothing but His death 
will satisfy us. To what 
a height had the tide of 
their depravity risen. 
Secondly: Their mortal 
malice was restrained by 
Providence. Two things 
seem to have restrained 
them: (1) Public law. 
They would have inflicted 
on Him capital punish 
ment themselves, but the 
Romans had taken away 
that power. ‘‘ Jt 2s not 
lawful for us to put any 
mantodeath.” “According 
to the Talmud, as well as 
John, the right of inflict- 
ing capital punishment 
did not now belong to the 
Sanhedrim. In the times 
which had followed the 
conquest, the governors 
had probably made use of 


concessions to the con- 
quered people. But not 
long before this, perhaps 
since the governorship of 
the despotic Pilate, the 
Jews had been reduced to 
the common provincial 
law: the Jus gladw had 
been withdrawn from 
them. ‘‘ Forty years be- 
fore the destruction of the 
temple,” says the Talmud, 
‘‘capital sentences were 
taken away from Israel.”’ 
It was therefore about the 
year 30 of our era,the year 
of Jesus’death. Hence the 
reason why the rulers 
were obliged tolead Jesus 
before Pilate, and to ask 
this Gentile magistrate to 
ratify and executethe sen- 
tence which they had just 
pronounced.’ — Godet. 
They were restrained by 
(2) A divine’ decree. 
“That the saying of Jesus 
might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, signifying by 
what death he should 
die.”’ Christ had frequent- 
ly predicted that He 
should die the death of 
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crucifixion (Matt. xx. 19; 
John ui. 14; xii. 32). But 
crucifixion was the Roman 
mode of inflicting capital 
punishment. Had it been 
left to the Jews to put 
Him to death, it would 
have been by stoning 
(Lev. xxiv. 16: 2 Kings 
yielt. Acts 1.16), There 
was, therefore, a divine 
purpose as well as a 
Roman law that restrained 
them from putting to 


death the Son of God. 
Sinners live under a grand 
system of restraints. They 
are held back from fully 
gratifying their passions 
or realising their aims. 
It is well that it is so, 
otherwise the world would 
soon become a Pande- 
monium. Even the devil 
himself, like some fiery 
steed, 1s reined in with 
bit and bridle. 


God’s Greatest Gift Conditioned on Man’s Obedience.* 


“THe Hoty GuHost, WHOM 
GoD HATH GIVEN TO THEM 
THAT OBEY Him.” Acts v. 32. 


I. Gop’s GREATEST GIFT. 
What is that? ‘The 
Holy Ghost.” This gift, 
whatever it means, was 
a grand promise in the 
Old Testament. Joel u. 
29. It was a grand pro- 
mise of Christ. “I will not 
leave you comfortless,”’ 
the Holy Ghost was that 
mighty Power that pro- 


duced the revival on the 
Day of Pentecost. This 
‘“ Holy Ghost” is repre- 
sented as quickening, en- 
lightening, regenerating, 
purifying,guiding and sus- 
taining the human soul. 
Entering the soul there 
comes with this Holy 
Ghost all that the soul re- 
quires. When menare“ fil- 
led with the Holy Ghost,” 
they are filled with the 
ideas of God; with the 


* Substance of a discourse preached at Dr. Allon’s Church, 
Islington, Sunday Evening, August 28th, 1881. 
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sublimest emotions and 
aspirations. Stephen, 
when filled with the 
Holy Ghost, ‘‘ beheld the 
heavens opened,” &c. 
The soul without this 
Holy Ghost is a withered 
branch, a  fountainless 
pool, a moral corpse. So 
that having the Holy 
Ghost man has every- 
thing, has God in him. 
II. Gop’s GREATEST GIFT 
CONDITIONED ON HUMAN 
OBEDIENCE. | Obey. 
Obedience implies («) law, 
(2) knowledge of law, (y) 
actual conformity to law. 
The great law is the will 
of God, and the will of 
God is most fully pro- 
claimed in the Life of 
Christ. Hence to follow 
Him is complete obedi- 
ence. ‘This obedience is 
that which opens the soul 
to the reception of this 
transcendent gift. It is 
a door, so to speak, 
through which He enters, 
it isthe floodgates through 
which the heavenly in- 
fluence flows into the 
soul. We say obedience 
(«) In contradistinction to 
mere theological know- 
ledge. Sound theological 
knowledge is not to be 


disparaged, but it is not 
the gate through which 
the Holy Spirit enters. 
“The devils believe and 
tremble.” ‘‘ Faith with- 
out work is dead.” (A) 
In contradistinction to 
prayer. Has not Christ 
said, ‘“‘If ye then being 
evil know how to give 
eood gifts to yourchildren, 
how much more will your 
Heavenly Father give His 
Holy Spirit to them that 


ask “Him?” Yes," bus 
what is asking? What 
is prayer? Not the 


language of the lip, how- 
ever scriptural and con- 
stant. But the surrender 
and consecration of the 
lite. And that is practical 
obedience. There is no 
real prayer without obedi- 
ence. (vy) In contradis- 
tinction to sentimental 
revwalism. ‘There are 
those who imagine that 
by getting themselves 
worked into a high state 
of feverish emotion the 
Spirit of God will come, 
forgetting that God is not 
in the storm, or fire, or 
whirlwind, but in the still, 
small voice of duty. Lu- 
ther, in a familiar passage 
says, ‘‘Many men seem 
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with open mouth to be 
crying for ‘The Spirit, 
The Spirit,’ while they 
close every avenue, shut 
every door of the soul 
against the incoming of 
the Spirit.” The great 
door is obedience. God 
has given the Holy Ghost 
to those that opry Him. 
We gather a lesson, First: 
for the Christian worker 
who longs for more of the 
Holy Spwrit. If you 
would meet men’s press- 
ing wants, turn the water 
of earth into the wine of 
Heaven, be a helper of 
Christ in His great and 
beneficent mission; you 
must hear a voice more 
authoritative and more 
persuasive even than 
Mary’s, ‘‘ Whatsoever He 
saith unto you do it.” 
The Holy Ghost, whom 
you workers want, God 
gives to those that obey 
Him. Second: for per- 
plexed inquirers about the 
beginning of the Divine 
Tife. Warnestly seeking, 
and yet as it seems to 
you hopelessly, because 
of many intellectual diffi- 
culties, seeking the Holy 
Ghost, you can at least 
in your search resolve to 


be from day to day honest, 
truthful, kind, faithful, 
because God claims it. 
Do the duty next to you. 
And so going on and 
looking up, you shall find 
God gives the Holy Ghost 
to those that obey Him. 
Those of whom Peter 
speaks had obeyed God 
in His appointment of 
assembling, and waiting, 
and prayer, and through 
that obedience received 
the highest blessing. The 
blind man’s obedience 
was the condition of his 
receiving sight, the man 
of the withered hands’ 
obedience was the con- 
dition of his receiving 
vigour, and s0 your 
obedience is the condition 
of your receiving the Holy 
Ghost. The cause is 
Divine Love, the condi- 
tion is human obedience. 
Every act of genuine 
obedience is the widening 
and the deepening of the 
avenues of the soul to the 
inletting of the highest 
influences of Heaven, the 
‘‘ Holy Ghost.” pe 
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Notes on the 


Epistle 


to the 


Colossians. 


i i iti i istle to the able 
REFERRING our readers for all historical and criticalremarks about this Epis 
Commentaries of LIGHTFOOT and ELLICOTT, and FARRER’s more recent Life and Work o, 


St. Paul,” itis nevertheless necessary to carry i 
the entire Epistle, what was its main purpose. 


nto and throughout our consideration of 
Tkroughout St. Paul is dealing with the 


twofold evil that had arisen in the Colossian Church—an error half Judaic, half Gnostic— 


an error that was theological and practical. 


It arose from the wrong conception of matter 


* . . : . . . tem of 
as inherently evil and as demanding intervening mediators between the material sys 
things and God; and at making aieehionce from contact with material things, <F ser ne 
might be possible, very incumbent on the godly. This error has =*s modern cae ee 
Sacerdotalism, andin Pietism. To combat the error then and now the Plenitude a. 3 
must be preached ; Christ the fulness therefore the all sufficient Mediator, nee oe i 
all sufficient Consecrator of the material system. The errors of the Ritualist, and o 


Recluse are both met by this great fact. 


No. XVII. 
The Christian and The World. 


‘* WALK IN WISDOM TOWARD 
THEM THAT ARE WITHOUT, RE- 
DEEMING THE TIME. Let YOUR 
SPEECH BE ALWAY WITH GRACE, 
SEASONED WITH SALT, THAT YE 
MAY KNOW HOW YE OUGHT TO 
ANSWER EVERY MAN.’—Col. 
iv. 5-6. | 

We have here some 
suggestions as to :— 

I. Tae Curistran’s Re- 
LATIONSHIP TO THE WORLD. 
It isimplied: (1) That he 
as to be distinct from the 
world. 'Tohimall “men 
of the world”? are in 
character, aims, pursuits 
to be as ‘‘ them that are 
without.” There is to be 
a contrast between him 


and them as between 
those who are ‘ within’”’ 
and those who are ‘‘ with- 
out” the assembly of the 
righteous, the church of 
the loving and the pure. 
But it is taught: (2) That 
he ts to have intercourse 
with the world. This 
is in contradiction to the 
Colossian heresy of asce- 
ticism, and in contradic- 
tion, too, to the pietism 
that some sects affect in 
England to-day. ‘Walk 
in wisdom toward them 
that are without.” This 
is the very opposite of 
walking away from them, 
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in separation into seclu- 
sion. Indeed, on this 
point we notice that 
seclusion from the world 
is: (*) Impossible. Even 
those who shun the social 
and political life of the 
world are drawn into its 
commerce very unwill- 
ingly, and in their best 
moods into its philan- 
thropy also. Seclusion is: 
(8) Undesirable. It leads 
either to bigotry, as of the 
Pharisees, or to fragile 
life as of hot-house plants. 
Seclusion is: (y) Unlike 
Jesus Christ. The streets, 
the cities, the houses of 
men, and of sinful men, 
their feasts, and their 
funerals, were frequented 
by the Holiest, who has 
left us the example that 
we should follow in His 
steps. But it is taught 
in our text: (8) What ws 
to mark the intercourse of 
the Christian with the 
world. Two directions 
are given: (a) ‘‘ Walk in 


wisdom.” This is more 
than knowledge, more 


than discretion. It is a 
right use of knowledge, of 
the knowledge of God and 
of man. In that element 
of Godly thoughtfulness 
a Christian man is to 
move. (8) ‘‘ Redeeming 
the time.’’ In the time 
you spend with men, buy 
up the time and make the 
best use of it for them- 
selves and for you. No 
squandering of anything 
so precious as their time 
and yours is to be per- 
mitted in your intercourse 
with men. Thus it is 
taught the Christian must 
have to do with the world. 
There naturally follows a 
suggestion as to— 


Il. THe Curistian’s 
CONVERSATION WITH THE 
WORLD s uLthis toe ber dis- 


tinguished by ‘‘grace,’”’ 
pleasantness of the high- 
est sort, ‘‘ salt,” pungency 
of the truest kind. In a 
sentence we may say the 
influences of his conversa- 
tion is to be good. (1) 
Because itis to perswasive. 
ae ) higher‘ form) \%ot 
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‘‘orace,” divine accept- 
ableness, may be implied 
here. The other form of 
it, human convincingness 


is certainly indicated. 
For this it must be 
appropriate: («) as to 


topic, (8) as to tume, (y) as 
to manner. (2) Because 
it is to be distinctive. Not 
talk of tasteless insipidity, 
making no impression, 
but conversation as clear 
and definite in purifying 
influence as Christ meant 
the disciples themselves 
were to be when He said, 
‘Ye are the salt of the 
earth.” 

‘“‘ Certain it is,” says 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘that as 
nothing better can do it, 
so there is nothing greater 
for which God made our 
tongues, next to reciting 
His praises, than to min- 
ister comfort to weary 
souls. And what greater 
measure can we have than 
that we should bring joy 
to our brother, who, with 
his weary eye, looks to 
heaven and round about, 


and cannot find so much 
rest as to lay his eyelids 
together, then thy tongue 
should be tuned with 
heavenly accents, and 
make the weary soul to 
listen for ight and ease. 
This is glory to thy voice, 
and employment fit for 
the brightest angel. IL 
have seen the sun kiss the 
frozen earth, which was 
bound up with the images 
of death and the cold 
breath of the north, and 
then the waters break 
from their enclosures, and 
melt with joy, and run in 
useful channels. So is 
the heart of a sorrowful 
man uncer the discourses 
of a wise comforter. He 
breaks from the despairs 
of the grave: he blesses 
God, and he feels his 
hife returning. God is 
pleased with no music 
below so much as in the 
thanksgiving songs of re- 
joicing comforted per- 
sons.”’ . 
Urnisau R. Tuomas. 
Bristol. . 
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Seeds of Sermons on St. Paul's 
Epistle to Philippians. 


_,Hayving gone through all the verses in the Epistie to the Ephesians (see “ Homilist,” Vol. 
xxii. to xxviii.), we proceed to develope, with our usual brevity, the precious germs of truth 
contained in this letter. The following remarks, as a standing introduction, may contribute 
some portion of light to the whole Epistle :—Notice (1) The residence of the persons addressed. 
Philippi—whose ancient name was Crenides—was a city of Macedonia, and called after the 
uame of Philip of Macedon, because he rebuilt and fortified it, B.C. 358, and afterwards colonised 
oy Julius Ceesar, who invested the population with the privilege of a Roman City. It was 
the first place in Europe where the Gospel was preached by Paul, an account of which we 
have in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts. It was during his second missionary tour, and 
about A.D. 53.—Notice (2) The occasion of the Epistle. The contributions which the 
Philippians had made towards supplying the Apostle’s necessities when a prisoner at Rome, 
evidently prompted its production.—Notice (3) The scene from which the Epistle was 
addressed. That it was from Rome where he was a prisoner is clear, from chapters i. 1-13,, 
iv. 22, Jt would seem from the Epistle that he was expecting a speedy decision of his case, 
aud hoped to obtain his release. Epaphroditus had been despatched to him from the 
Philippian Church with pecuniary contributions for the Apostle’s relief, and on his return 
the Apostle entrusted this letter for conveyance. This would be about A.D. 63.—Notice (4) 
a he general character of the Epistle. It is all but free from any censure, and breathes a 
warm and generous feeling through every part. The Epistle gives us the impression that 
the Philippian Church was one of the most pure, consistent, and generous, of that age. 
About 40 or 50 years after this Epistle was written, we are informed that Ignatius, on his. 
way to martyrdom passed through Philippi, and was most warmly received in that city.] 
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GENUINE SOCIALISM APOS- 


unity there is a division every- 
TOLICALLY URGED. 


where, and the divided parts 


‘(TF THERE BE THEREFORE ANY become antagonistic. The mis- 


CONSOLATION IN CHRIST, IF ANY 
COMFORT OF LOVE,” &. Phil. 
li. 1-4. 

Notice: I. GENUINE SOCIAL- 
ism. Man is a social being, 
and his normal social condition 
is unity. Society is one body, 
and all men are members 
thereof, all animated by one 
life, and contributing to the 
good of the whole. This is 
the social ideal; but, alas! sin 
has createda schism. Instead of 


sion of the gospel is to remedy 
this, and to restore to perfect 
social unity. This unity, we 
infer from the text, includes 
three things. First: Harmony 
of feeling to one another. 
“That ye be likeminded, having 
the same love, being of one ac- 
cord, of one mind.” Having 
noticed this point in the pre- 
ceding article, we have only to 
repeat that the harmony can 
only be realised by all having 
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the one same object of reigning 
love. Two men, however differ- 
ent in the kind and measure of 
native talent, in the nature and 
measure of information, in the 
degree of culture, in the charac- 
ter of their opinions and beliefs, 
are indissolubly united in soul 
if their greatest love is centred in 
the same object. Soof any num- 
ber. The design of the gospel is 
to centre all men’s love on God 
in Christ. There is no other 
way of producing thisharmony ; 
no theological system, no 
ecclesiastical organisation, no 
legislative enactment can do it, 
it is simply by this love that it 
can be done. This unity 
includes, Secondly: Humility of 
deportment among one onother. 
‘« Let nothing be done through 
strife or vainglory ; but in low- 
liness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves.” 
“This verse expresses the 
negative result of this unity of 
soul—that nothing will be done 
in strife—that is factiousness— 
(the word used in chap. i. 17) 
or ‘vainglory,’ nothing, that 
is, with the desire either of 
personal influence or of personal 
glory. For, he adds, each will 
esteem other better than him- 
self, or rather, will hold that 
his neighbour is worthy of 
higher- consideration, and a 
higher place of dignity than 
himself (comp. the use of the 


word in Rom. xiii. 1; 1 Pet. 11. 
13, of temporal dignity), for the 
ideais of the ascription to others, 
not of moral superiority, but of 
a higher place and honour. 
Self-assertion will be entirely 
overborne.. So he teaches us 
elsewhere that ‘‘charity vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behaveitself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own” (1 Cor. 
xiii. 4, 5)—Dr. Barry. The 
proud, the haughty, the super- 
cilious, are not only the dis- 
turbers of social unity, they 
are the destroyers of it. Accord- 
ing to the law of souls they 
loathe and recoil from all 
arrogance and pretension in 
others, hence the exhortation, 
‘« Let nothing be done through 
strife or vainglory.” This 
unity includes, Thirdly: Gener- 
ous concern one for another. 
‘‘Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also 
on the things of others.” This 
does not mean, of course, that 
you are to neglect your own 
things. There are things that 
every man must attend to for 
himself, hisown physical health, 
intellectual culture, &c., but it 
means that we are not to attend 
to our own things chiefly, and 
in such a way as to neglect the 
concerns of others. There is 
no real antagonism between the 
interest of self and the interest 
of others; on the contrary, we 
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can only secure our own indivi- 
dual well-being or happiness by 
promoting the interests of 
others. It is only as men 
become generously engrossed 
in the interest of others that 
they can realise their own 
individual happiness and _ per- 
fection. The man rises only 
as he becomes self-oblivious ; 
thus Paul felt, ‘‘I am crucified 
with Christ, nevertheless I 
live.” The ego must be swal- 
lowed up in the non-ego—the 
spirit of universal benevolence. 
This is genuine socialism, and 
it is here urged by— 

II. AposToLic PERSUASION. 
«Tf there be therefore any con- 
solation in Christ,if any comfort 
of love, if any fellowship of 
the Spirit, if any bowels and 
mercies, fulfil ye my joy that 
ye be likeminded.” ‘There 
are here fourinfluencing motives 
to inculcate the four Christian 
duties corresponding respec- 
tively, that ye be likeminded, 
having the same love, of one 
accord, of one mind. (1) If 
there be (with you as I assume) 
any consolation in Christ, 7.¢., 
any consolation (but Ellicott, 
to avoid tautology, comfort 
following translates ( paraklesis) 
exhortation, Rom. xii. 8), of 
which Christ is the source 
leading you to console me in 


my afflictions borne for Christ’s 
sake, ye ought to grant my 
request. (2) If there be any 
comfort of (i.e., flowing from) 
love, the adjunct of consolation 
in Christ. (3) If any fellowship 
of (joint participation of) the 
Spirit (2 Cor. xii. 14). As 
pagans meant those who were 
of one village and drank of one 
fountain, how much greater is 
the union which conjoins those 
who drink of the same Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 4). (4) If any 
bowels (tender emotions) and 
mercies (compassions, Col. iii. 
12), the adjuncts of fellowship 
of the Spirit. The first and 
third mark the objective sources 
of the Christian life—Christ 
and the Spirit ; the second and 
fourth, the subjective principle 
in believers. The opposites of 
the two pairs into which the 
four falls are reprobated in 
verses 3 and 4.”—Fausset. 

A man like the Apostle would 
not have urged this true social- 
ism with such mighty earnest- 
ness had he not been impressed 
with its importance, and what 
can be of greater importance 
than this unity among the race ? 
For this Christ prayed the night 
before His death, “‘ That they 
all may be one as Thou, Father, 
art in Me and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” 
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No. CCCL. 


The Divine Method of Estimating Human Conduct, 


‘¢ TP THERE BE FIRST A WILLING MIND, IT IS ACCEPTED ACCORDING 
9 
‘TO WHAT A MAN HATH, AND NOT ACCORDING TO THAT HE HATH NOT. — 
9, Cor. vil. 12. 


The new version reads thus: ‘‘ For if the readiness is there, it 1s 
acceptable according as a man hath, not according as he hath not.” 
T cannot but think this very clumsily worded. I much prefer the 
wording of Dr. Samuel Davidson: ‘For if there is first the readiness 
it is acceptable according to what it may have, not according to 
what it has not.” Neither of these versions give the Apostle’s idea 
better than the old one. The idea is that an honest unaffected 
desire of doing right is the test of God’s true servants. <‘ Paul,” 
says Dr. Newman, “is speaking of almsgiving, but what he says 
seems to apply generally. He is laying down a principle which 
applies of course in many distinct cases, though he uses it with 
reference to one in particular.” Our subject is, that the dis- 
position of the heart, and not the doings of the man’s hands, con- 
stitute the essence of moral character. We offer five remarks in 
relation to this fact. I. This fact is ATTESTED BY THE MOST 
AUTHORITATIVE MORAL TEACHER. Who was He? Christ, who had the 
absolute truth, who was sent from God. In the sermon on the 
mount He taught that he who lusted after a woman was an 
adulterer, that hated his brother was a murderer, that coveted a 
heighbour’s property was a thief, that the soul was the arena of 
moral actions, that there the moral battles were fought, victories won, 
and defeats endured. The old prophets indeed taught the same. 
«As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.”’ The essence of a moral 
act les not in the muscular action, but in the mental volition. 
Il. This fact accoRDS WITH OUR SENSE OF JUSTICE. Were our 
characters to be judged by overt acts, we feel that the estimate 
would be incorrect. First: Because many of our overt acts spring 
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not from intelligent motive. How much is done outwardly from a 
sudden rush of impulse ; how often from passion do men use language 
which they would recall the moment after its utterance, they feel 
that the expression is not true to their natures, that it utterly mis. 
represents the average state of their hearts. So of deeds; a man 
inflicts violence upon another, gives not unfrequently a mortal blow 
from the rush of passion—a minute afterwards he would undo the 
deed if he could, he feels it is untrue to his nature, the estimate 
would be incorrect, Secondly: Because many of our overt acts 
misrepresent our motives. Often do men perform what are considered 
good deeds from bad motives, and bad deeds from good motives. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them,” said Christ. But the 
‘«‘ fruits” are not mere outward deeds, but the organic productions of 
the heart. JI. This fact urGEs THE NECESTITY OF HEART DISCIPLINE. 
«« Keep thy heart with all diligence.” ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, 
O God.” All true reformations must begin with the heart. If you 
would remove a disease you must make the blood pure, if you would 
have all the streams of life clear and healthful you must purify the 
fountain. IV. This fact is AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO THOSE WHO LACK 
THE MEANS TO EXECUTE THEIR BENEVOLENT WISHES. How many 
there are who, if they had the means, would bless their neighbours 
with benefactions, clothe the hungry, feed the naked, provide means 
for enlightening the ignorant, and comforting the sad. How 
sustaining the assurance that ‘if there be first a willing mind it is 
aecepted according to what a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not.’’ David would have built a temple for the Almighty, 
but he had not the opportunity, but it was well it was in his heart. 
The poor widow would have made munificent contributions, but had 
not the means: albeit because she had the heart she ‘‘cast in more 
than they all.” Some have themeans to do good, but not the heart ; 
others have the heart, but not the means. The former are grubs in 
the universe, the latter are angels. V. This fact suaaEsts uN- 
EXPECTED REVELATIONS ON THE LAST DAY. Many who are regarded 
now as distinguished saints and philanthropists on account of their 
outward acts will appear as infamous then, and many who are 
‘regarded now as utterly useless on account of their lack of 
opportunities will appear as the truest disciples of Christ, and the 
greatest benefactors of their. age. ‘‘ We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that everyone may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
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bad.” “In the body,” how different in their nature and their number 
are the deeds performed by the body to those performed wm the 
body. The latter are the realities, and majorities. 


No. CCCLI. 
The Entire Destruction of Moral Evil. 


‘BECAME LIKE THE CHAFF OF THE SUMMER THRESHING-FLOORS : 
AND THE WIND CARRIED THEM AWAY, THAT NO PLACE WAS FOUND FOR 
THEM.’—Dan. ii. 35. 

The colossal image which appearec in the vision of the Babylonian 
monarch had not only a historic but a moral significance. It 
represents the moral evil prevalent amongst mankind in its mighty 
ageregate; it stands for what Paul calls the “world.” Moral evil 
here is associated with empire, with material wealth, civic splendour 
and commanding attractions, the biggest thing in the world, towering 
high above all else. The text declares its wtter destruction. It is 
not only broken to pieces, levelled to the dust, but all its atoms are 
swept clean from the face of the earth. The subject is the entire 
destruction of moral evil in the world, and on this subject I offer 
three remarks :— 

I. The utter ruin of moral evil is SUGGESTED BY PHILOSOPHY. 
What is moral evil? Falsehood. Can the false stand before the 
real? Itis selfishness. Can the selfish stand before the tide of 
universal benevolence? It is hwman. Can the human stand before 
the Divine? Universal conscience is against moral evil, the 
immutable laws of the universe are against moral evil, the eternal 
God is against evil. It, therefore, cannot last; it will be crushed 
sooner or later, it is only a question of time. 

II. The utter ruin of moral evil is PREDICTED BY HIsToRY. Portions 
of this colossal image have been broken, and bit by bit it has been 
crumbling for centuries. Moral good has never, through all the 
ages, lost anything, can never lose anything; but moral evil is 
decaying and decayable. Its past losses predict its future ruin, its 
ruin has been going on ever since the first rays of the gospel broke 
on the human soul, and it must proceed until it is no more. 

III. The utter ruin of moral evil is arrestED BY INSPIRATION. 
Christ came to destroy the works of the devil, He has inflicted a 
bruise upon the head of the serpent, that bruise can never be 
healed, it is working on to death. We may feel assured that one 
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day God will “put Satan under our feet.” He will put down all rule 
and authority, and there will come the ‘restitution of all things,” 
all things pertaining to the holiness and happiness of the moral 
universe. ‘‘ The creature itself shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption.” <‘‘The kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our God ard of His Christ.” 

Concuusion :—Let us rejoice that moral evil shall have an end, 
that its every cloud shall be swept away, and the heavens left in 
the sunny azure of virtue and bliss, all its discordant notes hushed. 
May it not be that the river of grace and truth, which has been 
widening in breadth, deepening in depth, and swelling in volume 
for many a long century, shall flood all human nature, and quench 
for ever all the hells in man’s universe? 


No. CCCLIL. 
The True Teacher. 


‘THEN WILL I TEACH TRANSGRESSORS THY WAYS, AND SINNERS 
SHALL BE CONVERTED TO THEE.’’—Psalm li. 13. 

Though our translators insert the word “then,” they do not 
insert the thought. The whole context shows that it was David's 
resolve and vow when he passed into the experiences for which he 
was yearning, then to teach, &c. We findin this vow of his: (1) The 
QUALIFICATIONS for a true teacher. Recalling to what the ‘‘ then” 
refers, we find that a true teacher must be a man marked by (a) 
Penitence and loathing for sin. (6) Purity of heart. (A) Fellow- 
ship with God. (2) The PEopruE a true teacher seeks to bless 
““ Transgressors :’? men who have broken the divine law. 
‘« Sinners,” a wider name describing all who neglect, as well as all 
who violate that law. Whataschool! Such was His who came 
‘not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” The lost. 
(3) The THEME a true teacher unfolds. ‘‘Thy ways.” This may 
mean, as it continually does, (a) God’s commandments ; 1.e., His 
ways for man to take ; or (@) God’s habits of grace, justice, mercy. 
““My ways are not your ways, &. (4) The mmrnop a true teacher 
employs. Teaching is the noblest occupation, the highest art, the 
strongest agency of man. ‘‘ We perswade men.” (5) The RusuLtT 
the true teacher seeks. ‘‘ Converted to Thee.” Turned back from 
evil ; turned in thought, mind, will, character, towards God. 

Unwaun R, THomas. 
x 
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No. CCCLIIL. 
God in Relation to Human Work. 
‘«‘ a LorpD sTOOD UPON A WALL MADE BY A PLUMBLINE, WITH A 
PLUMBLINE IN HIS HAND.”—Amos Vi. 7. 

All men are workers, the world is ‘full of labour.” The words 
suggest two facts in relation to it. I. God has a COMMANDING VIEW 
or it. ‘He stands upon the wall” high up, so that every portion 
comes within His glance. He observes: (1) Its quality; good or bad. 
(2) Its variety, overt or occult. (3) Its influence, useful or pernicious. 
Solemn thought, that God’s eye is on us in all our activities, and 
that the most secret act eludes not His glance. To Him at last we 
must yield an account of all things done in the body. Il. God 
TESTS THE CHARACTER OF It. ‘A plumbline in his hand.” The 
mason uses the ‘“ plumbline”’ to determine the straightness of the 
wall, and thus God tests the character of human actions. What 
is God’s “ plumbline ?”’ (1) His law as inscribed upon the human 
conscience. By this He tries all men, heathen, &c. (2) God’s 
aw as written in the Scriptures. By this He tries all who possess 
the revelation. (8) God’s law as embodied in Christ. By this 
He tries all who have the Gospel. 


The Preacher's Scrap Book. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


GA HRISTIANS talk constantly and excitedly about the 
4 Cross of Christ. They glory in its agonies, and deride 
the wisdom of the heathen who rejected it. Churches 

=| constantly ring with the bold avowal, ‘‘ The Greeks may 
Aa it foolishness, and modern philosophy may sneer at it, but we are 
not ashamed of ‘the Cross of Christ.’ ‘Show ime the Cross,” said a 
zealous pawnbroker who vaunted the sincerity of his faith. « Show 
me the Cross, and I’ll approach it?” 1 knew him pretty well, and 
if the ‘‘ approach” he spoke of was meant to imply a readiness to 
suffer any personal sacrifice of himself, my impression was very 
strong that he would not go toonear! Atall events, if enthusiasts 
are not ashamed of the Cross of Christ, they are often mightily 
ashamed of their own when adversity comes; but our Lord’s words 
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are : ‘‘ Whosoever will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow Me.” His cross, my friend, not ‘the 
Cross of Christ.” He who bore that cross literally—one Simon of 
Cyrenes—was forced to do so by the Roman soldiery, and nothing 
is said of his deriving any spiritual benefit from that enforced 
labour. On the other hand, none but He who ‘ bowed the heavens 
and came down’”’—none but the Redeemer Himself—-could have 
borne the spiritual agony with which all hell assailed Him ‘on the 
accursed tree,” until He said, ‘‘It is finished.’ We could not bear that 
cross which redeemed the world by opening ‘a new and living 
way’ to heaven for all mankind. What, then, does our Lord mean 
by owr cross? How many in all Christendom have earnestly and 
searchingly inquired, ‘‘ What is my own cross?” For the most 
part, the very existence of such a thing as the cross of our indivi- 
dual salvation is positively ignored, or if confessed, it is a vague 
confession, leading to nothing; for to use the common phrase, ‘I 
am the chief of sinners,” and other inflated phrases like it, is not to 
define a special cross, but to stifle self-examination in a foam of 
words. All truly pious thought and affection are absorbed in that 
other cross which we cannot bear, and are not commanded to bear. 
‘To Thy cross I cling” is the passionate self-dedication of the 
very devout, to which they add, ‘Just asIam!” ‘Just as I am!” 
But our Lord did not say, ‘‘ Follow Me, just as you are, just as you 
are.” He said, ‘‘ If any man will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self and take up /us cross and follow Me, for whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it.” Surely this absolute self-denial, even to the 
laying down of our unregenerate life with its affections and lusts, 
cannot mean ‘just as you are ;”’ but must imply a vital change of 
character, and habit of action, based on the mortification of our 
selfish nature. 

Some change, indeed, is generally said to take place, but it is too 
often a change from mere carelessness, to mere inflammatory 
thought. In too many cases nothing else is changed. The man is 
as bad as before, according to his own declaration, “ Just as I am,” 
“Just as lam.” Such people do not care to know that they are 
to be saved by bearing their own cross, not by looking at ‘‘ the Cross 
OC AIISta  wuric 6 os Our cross is pre-eminently.the disappointment 
of our dearest earthly hopes and wishes, whatever they may be. 

JoHN WessteR Hancock, LL.B., 
Barrister-at-law. 
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Literary Notices. 


¢ 
[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the books sent 
to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is unjust to praise 
worthless books , it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


Naturan Evements ofr Reveauep Reuiaion. By Rev. GEORGE 
Marueson, D.D. London: James Nisbet, 21, Berner’s Street. 


The Baird Lecture was founded, as our readers are aware, by 
James Baird, Esq., a few years ago, for the illustration and defence 
of what the General Assembly in the Church of Scotland consider 
vital truths, as well as for the promotion of Christian knowledge 
and Christian work, and also to expose and refute errors and 
unbeliefs. This is the lecture for 1881, and it is in every respect a 
very able one. The following extract from the pretace of the author 
will indicate the purpose of the book :—‘‘The aim of these pages 
is not to trace an historical development. It is rather to look at 
Christianity as a completed whole, and to analyse it, as far as it 
will admit of analysis, into its component pre-Christian parts. In 
tracing the connection of these parts we have sought no order of 
time. We have not tried to show that one ancient system has 
grown out of another, but that the need which one neglects has 
been appropriated by another. The unity we have sought to 
exhibit is not a unity reached by historical reactions, but the unity 
of a common idea, which must ultimately enfold all the isolated 
fragments, however scattered in time and space.” The subjects 
detailed in this book are :—‘‘ Christianity and Nature; the First 
pre-Christian Problem; the Second pre-Christian Problem; the 
Third pre-Christian Problem; Natural Theology in the Light of 
Revelation; Immortality in the Light of Revelation.” In addition 
to all this there is an appendix consisting of some very useful 
notes. The author shows himself to be a student of the best 
philosophical literature, a profound thinker, and a vigorous 
logician, In saying this we do not consider that all the parts of 
the book are well established, or all the sentences very clearly 
written. Albeit few men in any Church could write a book of 
such distinguished merit. 
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CurHBERT oF LinpIsFarNE. By Aurrep C. Fryer. London: 
S. W. Partridge. 

Wherefore the use of raising from the grave of eleven centuries 
such an ascetic pietist as old Cuthbert, or any of his order, or his 
race of any time or country? We may ask, wherefore the good 
of fictitious literature, the literature that now crowds the libraries 
and weighs down the book stalls of Smith and others? To us the 
history of men of bygone times, who struggled for what they 
believed truth, and suffered for conscience, however diseased, is far 
more healthy in its influence on the mind than the best productions 
of the mercenary traders in fiction. The history of Cuthbert, of 
Landisfarne, is fraught with interest and quickening inspiration. 
The biography is told with discrimination, brevity and force. 


Tae CREED OF THE APOsTLE oF St. JoHn. London: Bickers & 
Son. 


This volume is much to our liking. It is intelligent, thoughtful, 
clear, and catholic. The author teaches that the creed of John was 
the creed of Christ, or rather, Christ Himself. This is true. No less 
than thirty or forty times does John in his Gospel teach that faith 
in Christ, and not faith in what theologians write and say about 
Him, is the true creed. Theologians, ecclesiastics, and nominal 
Christians have forgotten this, and the consequence is that the 
living, loving, personal Christ is lost in the creeds, or worse, calum- 
niated by the creeds. Preachers almost everywhere give the 
chemistry of the rose, which has neither flavour nor beauty, and 
not the breathing, fragrant, and crimson-tinted flower itself. Ah, 
me! what a contrast between the Christ of the Gospel and the 
Christ of the creeds! We heartily recommend this little book to 
every preacher of Christ. 


Lire more ApunDANT. By THroporE Monop. London: Morgan 
& Scott. 

This address was reported in The Christian, and re-published by 
the consent of the author. Those who are acquainted with the 
excellent author’s productions will expect to find the conventionally 
evangelical and the religiously earnest and devout. 
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In Memoriam: Tomas Carryne. By G. Hunt JACKSON. London : 
Office of Christian Age. vr 
We have to apologise to the author for not noticing these beautifu 
poems before. They are twelve in number, and their subjects are 
various. The author has undoubtedly the glowing temperament and 
the creative faculty of the poet, and in his utterances he appears 
in the stately march and melodious chime of a true bard. Take the 
following extract from a composition in memory of Thomas Carlyle:— 
‘Tis light, not darkness, that extinguishes 

The glory and the brightness of the stars. 

The lesser to the greater softly yields, 

Melting away before the glowing morn. 

*Tis even so with mental luminaries 

That rise and shine upon the world’s dark night. 

They lighten for awhile the minds,of men, 

And then retire, no more to be reveal’d 

To outward sense. Yet are they but eclipsed 

Tn light ; the glory of eternity 

Encircling them with everlasting day— 

Mortality all swallow’d up of life.” 


THE Book or Jupces. By Grorez C. M. Dovauas, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

This is another of Messrs. Clark’s excellent volumes belonging to 
‘‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes,” and it is one, though very con- 
densed, that is comprehensive and of great value. The Book of 
Judges is fraught with stirring interest, strange exploits, and much 
difficulty. Dr. Douglas has handled it in a masterly way, thrown 
light upon it, and revealed it as an instrument of moral instruction 
to all mankind. We shall be glad to give a prompt notice of the 
other volumes as they appear from time to time. 


THe Day arrer DratH; or, our Furure Lire AccorDING To 
ScrencE. ‘Translated from the French of Louis 
London : Richard Bentley & Son. 

The subject of this book is one of pre-eminent interest, race- 
wide, profound, and enduring. The volume consists of twenty 
chapters, besides the introduction and an epilogue. The subjects of 
these chapters are—Man is the Result of the Triple Alliance of the 
Body, Soul, and Life—Of what does Death Consist ?—What becomes 
after Death of the Body, Soul, and Life ?—Where does the Super- 
human Being reside'?—Do all Men"pass after Death to the State of 
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Superhuman Beings?—Re-incarnations of Perverse Souls—-Re-incar- 
nation of Children who have died in Infancy—What are the Attributes 
of the Superhuman Being ?—Physical, Shape, Senses, Degree of In- 
telligence—Faculties of the Superhuman Being—What becomes of 
the Superhuman Being after Death ?—Deaths, Resurrections, and 
new Incarnations in the Ethereal Spaces—Physical and Geogra- 
phical Description of the Sun—The Sun—Definitive Sojourn of Souls 
arrived at the highest degree of the Celestial Hierarchy—The Sunis 
the final and common sojourn of the Souls, which come from the Earth 
—Physical Constitution of the Sun—This Heavenly Body a mass of 
Burning Gas—The Inhabitants of the Sun are purely Spiritual 
beings—The Solar Rays are emanations from Spiritual Beings that 
live in the Sun—These Beings thus produce Vegetable and Animal 
Life on Harth—The Continuity of Solar Radiation inexplicable by 
Physicists, explained by emanations from the Souls of the Inhabi- 
tants of the Sun—The Worship of Fire and the Adoration of the 
Sun in Different Nations, Ancient and Modern—What are our 
Relations with Superhuman Beings?—What is the Animal ?—The 
Souls of Animals—Migrations of Souls through the Bodies of Animals 
—What is the Plant ?—The Plant can Feel—How difficult it is to 
distinguish Plants from Animals—General Chain of Living Beings— 
Does Man exist elsewhere than on the Harth ?—Description of the 
Planets—Plurality of the Inhabited Worlds—That which took place 
on Harth for the Creation of Organised Beings must have equally 
taken place in the other Planets—Successive order of the appear- 
ance of Living Beings on our Globe—The same succession must have 
taken place in each Planet—The Planetary Man—The Planetary 
Man, like the Terrestrial Man, is transformed after Death into a 
Superhuman Being, and passes into the Hther—Proofs of the Plura- 
lity of Human Existences and of Re-incarnations— Without the aid of 
this doctrine, the Presence of Man upon the Harth is Inexplicable, 
likewise the unequal conditions of Human Life, and the fate of 
Children who die in Infancy—F aculties peculiar to Certain Children, 
Aptitudes and vocations among Men are additional proofs of re- 
incarnations—Explanation of Phrenology—Descartes’ innate ideas, 
and Dugald Stewart’s principle of Causality can only be explained 
by the Plurality of Lives—Vague Remembrances of our Former 
Eixistences—Summary of the system of Plurality of Existence— 
Answers to some objections, First : The immortality of the soul, 
which serves asthe basis to this system is not demonstrated. 
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Second : We have no remembrance of former existences. Third : 
This system is only the metempsychosis of the ancients. Fourth : 
This system is confounded with Darwinism. Sequel to objections— 
Difficulty of understanding how the rays of the Sun—Material sub- 
stances—can be the germs of souls, immaterial substances—Practi- 
cal rules resulting from the facts and principles developed in this 
work—To elevate one’s soul by the practice of virtues, and by trying 
to acquire a knowledge of nature and its laws through science 
—To render public worship to the divinity—We should preserve the 
remembrance of the dead—We should not fear death—Death is 
but an insensible transition from one state to another, it is not an 
end but a metamorphosis—Impressions of the dying—Those who 
die young are loved by the gods. This books contains a great 
variety of scientific information, much vigorous logic, and a pro- 
fusion of original and spéculative thought. Though much of the 
speculation seems to us to be unsupported by fact or argument, 
it is nevertheless mentally exciting and religiously inspired. The 
long series of incarnations, into which the author says the soul 
passes after it has quitted its present organisations, will, he main- 
tains, if it continues to grow in spiritual intelligence and virtue, 
reach the very centre of the universe, the fountain of life and light. 
The tendency of this book is intellectually stirring and morally up- 
lifting. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE Ocrans. By J. Wiu1iams, F.R.G.S., 
London: George Philip & Son, Fleet Street. 

‘This little treatise,’ says the author, ‘‘ must be regarded only 
as an attempt to present the leading facts of the geography of the 
oceans, in a simple and systematic manner, and is mainly intended 
for the use of students who have to pass a special examination in 
this subject. It may also be useful to those who wish to supple- 
ment their general geographical knowledge, which is ordinarily 
limited to the Physical and Political Geography of the Countries of 
the World, by an acquaintance with the main facts relative to the 
great world of waters.” This volume gives in a most interesting 
and instructive way a general geography of the oceans, physical 
geography of the oceans, and the geography of particular oceans, 
such as the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, the Antarctic, and 
the Arctic. It contains also a list of maps and charts of very 
superior kind. It is a book of great worth, and will, we have no 
doubt, have a very extensive circulation, 


Leading Homuly. 


THE LARGENESS AND SIMPLICITY OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CREED.* 


‘* Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, 
was this grace given, to preach unto the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ ; and to make all men 
see what is the dispensation of the mystery which from 
all ages have been hid in God, who created all things ; 
to the intent that now unto the principalities and the 
powers in the heavenly places might be made known 
through the Church the manifold wisdom of God, 
according to the eternal purpose which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Eph. iii. 8-12. (Revised Version). 


Beer a ili noticeable thing is the largeness, the 
Mi sal Slmplicity—if I may add the word, the infi- 


x wig| niteness—of the primitive creed. On no other 
than the broadest basis can you build up a Church 
which shall be truly catholic—which shall embrace 
the world. In the face of the rapid and violent 
disintegration of Christian belief—with M. Rochefort 
in Paris parodying the Christian sacraments, and 
initiating little children by a form of his own into what 


* An address delivered in connection with the Church Congress 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 4th. 
Opec INO, 0, rs 
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he calls the gospel of free thought, and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Freethinkers holding its three 
days’ conference in London, and delighting to trample 
on some of the most cherished hopes of man by 
announcing that the Union Démocratique of France is 
organising a great freethought demonstration on All 
Souls’ Day—we cannot afford to bandy words upon 
disputable propositions—to divide -ourselves into divers 
and almost hostile camps, each with its doctrine and 
interpretation; we dare not break up a great Church, 
with its mission as clearly stamped upon it as ever 
mission was stamped upon a Church planted even 
by Apostles’ hands, into fragmentary and partisan. 
organisations, powerless because disunited, in- 
capable of discipline because following the voice 
of no one leader, recognising the sound of no one 
battle-cry. If union ever was strength, it would be 
strength now, and union is only possible on the broad 
basis of an historical, not a theoretic, Christianity. 
But I pass on once more. And what is the function of 
men—the part they have to play in this great conflict 
terminable only with the Second Advent of Christ, 
between light and darkness, truth and falsehood, good 
and evil? What is the office of the Church, in the 
word’s largest sense, as the divinely endowed, but yet 
human, institution, which it pleases God to use as His 
instrument in carrying out these far-reaching, eternal 
purposes? ‘“The Prophetical Office of the Church” was 
the title of one of the great theological treatises with 
which John Henry Newman enriched the literature of 
his country while he was yet the vicar of a parish in 
England, and before he became a Cardinal-Prince of 
Rome; and so Paul seems to regard the Church, ‘as a 
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whole, as a vast institution for prophesying to men in 
the name and for the truth of God (Hph. iv. 7, fol.), 
IT am not careful to attempt an exact exegesis of this 
famous passage. Richard Hooker and others have done 
this, with more or less felicity. But it is evident that 
here is no thought of order, but of function. It is no 
question whether there are three or four ranks in the 
hierarchy of the Church, or even more. We need 
not even stay to discuss, with any pretence to accuracy, 
the possible discriminations in the writer’s own mind 
of the fourfold elements into which the work of minis- 
tering is distributed, and to which the edifying of the body 
of Christis due. With our imperfect sources of information 
we could not be sure of our conclusions, with whatever 
parade of learning they might be marshalled, even when 
we had arrived at them. ‘The great proof, we know, of 
at least one Apostle was that ‘“‘through mighty signs 
and wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God, from 
Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum, he had fully 
preached the Gospel of Christ.” To teach himself, 
and to charge others to teach ; to give heed to reading, 
to exhortation, to teaching, to be able, by holding to 
the faithful Word according to the teaching, both to 
exhort in the sound doctrine and to convict the gain- 
sayers—this was Paul’s highest conception of the office 
of a Christian Bishop. Even when the kingdom of 
God was being set up in the world, they were the 
-prophetical rather than the regal acts of its Divine 
Founder that struck men’s minds, and drew the crowds 
after Him. ‘A great prophet,” they said, “ hath risen 
up among us; and God hath visited His people.” 
And so it seems-to me that now people are not seeking 
priests to absolve or to offer sacrifice for them, but 
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prophets who cant each them and guide them. Pro- 
phets, evangelists, pastors, teachers—these are the needs 
of the Church to-day. Priests, possibly, for quiet 
ordinary times, but prophets for crises. And if anyone 
cannot see that the Church is passing through a crisis 
now—fiercer, sharper, more intense than any which has 
tried her for generations—he cannot read the most 
obvious signs of this time. And can we, who claim, 
sometimes too exclusively, the prerogative of teach- 
ing, feel that we are teaching men that which it 
most concerns them to know ? Are we helping them 
to be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine ? Are we enabling 
them to be babes in malice, but in mind to be men ? 
Have we ourselves that grasp of truth which comes of 
experimental conviction, and of nothing besides, and 
which alone can make men strong or free ? To build 
up the body of Christ by the spirit of prophecy is no 
common gift and no ordinary responsibility. To be 
able rightly to divine the word of truth is putting 
the highest faculty to the noblest use. What names 
stand out most conspicuous on the pages of the Church’s 
story ? The names of her great prophets and teachers 
—men like Athanasius, and Gregory, of Nazian- 
zum, and Chrysostom, ‘and Augustine, and Ber- 
nard, and Savonarola, and Luther. These were 
they who stirred the hearts of their generation, and 
made religion as.a living force and not as a crystallised 
tradition, possible in the world. Ihave been looking over 
the pages of our earliest ecclesiastical historian to gather 
up the story ofhow the Christian Church was first planted 
in Northumberland, in the days of good King Oswald, 
just twelve centuries ago. In the seventh century it 
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had two famous Bishops—St. Aidan and St. Cuthbert, 
with an interval of fifty years between them—who took 
the title of their see, not from Newcastle, but from 
Lindisfarne. This is the story of Aidan: ‘ Itis related 
that, when King Oswald asked for a prelate from the 
Scots to minister to himself and to his people the 
word of faith, there was first sent to him a man of an 
austere disposition, who, when after preaching for some 
time he made no progress, returned to his country and 
related in the assembly of the elders that he had not 
been able to effect anything in teaching the people to 
whom he had been sent on account of their being 
intractable men, and of a harsh and barbarous disposi- 
tion. ‘Then they held a great debate in Council as to 
what was to be done; and Aidan, who was present, 
said to the priest concerning whom the meeting was 
held, ‘ It seems to me, brother, that you have been too 
hard with your unlearned hearers, and have not afforded 
them, according to the Apostolic teaching, first the 
milk of easier doctrine, until being nourished by degrees 
by the Word of God, they should be capable of receiving 
the more perfect, and of performing the sublimer pre- 
cepts of God ;’ which being heard, the faces and eyes 
of all that sat there were turned towards him, and they 
earnestly discussed what he had said, and decreed that 
he himself was worthy of the episcopate, and ought 
to be sent to teach the unbelieving and unlearned, since 
above all things he was proved to be endued with the 
grace of discretion, which is the mother of virtues ; 
and accordingly they ordained him and sent him to 
preach. And he, in course of time, as he had 
before appeared to be adorned with the guidance of 
discretion, so afterwards exhibited the other virtues 
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also.” (Bede, E.H. iii., ch. 5, Gidby’s Transl.). 
Does not this remind you of another prophet, of whom 
it is written, ‘‘He spake the Word unto them as they 
were able to hear it?’’ And not less instructive is the 
story of Cuthbert. ‘‘Not only,” says Bede, ‘did he 
afford to his own monastry both admonitions and ex- 
amples of regular life, but he also took care to convert 
the common people who dwelt around far and wide 
from a life of foolish customs to the love of heavenly 
joys. Therefore he frequently went forth from the 
monastry, sometimes on horseback, but oftener on foot, 
and, going to the surrounding villages, taught the 
erring the way of truth. Furthermore, so great was 
Cuthbert’s skill in speaking, so great his desire of en- 
forcing what he took in hand, and such the light of his 
angelic countenance, that no one present presumed to 
conceal from him the secrets of his heart: all openly 
revealed by confessing what they had done, because, 
forsooth, they thought that these same things could in 
no ways escape his knowledge, and wiped out the sins 
they confessed by worthy fruits of penitence, as he en- 
joined. Moreover, he was wont mostly to traverse 
those places and to preach in those little villages, which, 
being situate afar off on steep and rugged mountains, 
others had a horror of visiting, and which repelled the 
access of teachers both by their poverty and rusticity. 
These, nevertheless, he, willingly devoting himself to 
the pious labour, instructed with so great industry and 
skilful teaching that often when he had gone forth from 
the monastry he did not not return home sometimes for 
a whole month, but, tarrying among the mountaineers, 
he called the rustic people, both by the word of preach- 
ing and by the work of virtue, to heavenly things.” (Ibid. 
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iv. ch. 27). And does not this remind us of more than 
one incident in the apostolic story of Pauland Barnabas 
among the rude goatherds of Lycaonia, winning them 
from their heathenism by the simple preaching of a 
living God, whose witness was in the rain and fruitful 
seasons? Or, again, at Ephesus, when, through the 
preaching of Paul, ‘‘they that believed came and con- 
fessed, and showed their deeds, and the Word of God 
grew mightily and prevailed?” Alia tempora, alwi mores. 
The fashions and the thoughts of the men of Northum- 
berland are not the same to-day as they were 1,200 years 
ago. But the same qualities are required in a bishop now 
that the historian signalises in Aidan: ‘‘ His zeal for 
peace and charity, for continence and humility; his 
mind the conqueror of anger and avarice, the contemner 
both of pride and vainglory; his diligence in both 
doing and teaching the divine commands; his practice 
of reading and watching; his authority, becoming a 
priest, in rebuking the proud and powerful; and like- 
wise his tenderness in comforting the afflicted, in 
strengthening the weak, in relieving and defending 
the poor.’ A noble portrait of a bishop, simply 
and touchingly painted. It is by such teaching 
as this, illustrated by such a life as this, that even 
the hardest and rudest hearts can be won to the 
more excellent way. May he who will succeed to the 
episcopate of Aidan and Cuthbert be as largely endowed 
with these graces as were they! They are the only 
weapons which the Church can wield with the assurance 
that they will prevail. They have been proved again 
and again, under every variety of circumstances. 
Whether for the Christian warfare of the seventh or of 
the nineteenth century, they are pieces of the ‘‘ panoply 
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of God.” They are the forms in which the Spirit of 
Christ demonstrates His power. They put to flight the 
armies of the aliens. They confirm the hopeful, they 
revive the despondent. They strengthen believers; they 
take away all occasion from the adversary to speak re- 
proachfully. We haveno right to speak of the failure 
of the Gospel till these methods have been fairly and 
fully tried. The evil heart of unbelief is to be exorcised, 
not by magic after the fashion of the sons of Sceva 
at; Ephesus, but by moral forces acting under their 
hormal conditions, corroborated by the Spirit of God. 
If these fail, we may indeed despair of Christian- 
ity. But, O Spirit of Christ, Spirit of hope and 
confidence and joy in believing, lift up the hands that 
hang down, and strengthen the feeble knees. Inspire 
Thy Church with wisdom and with zeal, and send forth 
its soldiers conquering and to conquer in the strength 
of Christ’s mighty Name. 


JAMES Fraser, D.D., 
Bishop of Manchester. 


CreEps.—“I believe these ranting follies (referring to certain creeds), in the 
name of Jesus, have done more to damage His cause than all the utterances of 
that scientific scepticism, whose attacks seem to be the only danger that our 
champions now dread. It matters nos whether any individual Churchman 
may hold the opinion of the elder Calvinists and of their modern interpreters, 
who, even in popular discourse, can say, ‘ When the damned jingle the burning 
irons of their torment, they shall say, ‘‘For ever!” ‘When they howl, echo cries, 
‘For ever!’* or whether he accept the hypothesis of conditional immortality, 
as clearly and ably set forth by one of our own most distinguished men, that 
the ‘everlasting punishment’ of the wicked is the taking away of an endless 
life, Isay it matters not so far as the Gospel message is concerned, for it 
seems to me that perhaps that theory containing most of appeal to the fear of 
physical suffering offers least deterrent influence against the commission of sin.” 

Bisnor Duprey, D.D.—(The Bohlen Lecture), 


—— = — — a 


* Spuryeon quoted by Farrar on “ Eternal Hope.” 
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The Preacher's Homiuletical 
Commentary. 


HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS. 


Our PurposE.—Many learned and devout men have gone Philologically thr i 
TEHELIM, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the. rich results Ar foes 
voluine; within the reach of every Biblical student. ‘To do the mere verbal hermeneutics of 
this bo»k, even as well as it has been done, would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way 
of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet 
received, and to this work we here ccm nit ourselves, determining to employ the best results 
of modern Biblical scholarship. 


Our Mretsop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1) Tor HisToRY 
of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living character; and 
the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the words is a knowledge 
of the men and circumstances that the poct sketches with his lyric pencil._(2) ANNOTATIONS 
of the passages. This willinciude short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, phrase 
or allusion that may occur.—(3) The ARGUMENT of the passage. A knowledge of the main 
drift of an author is amongst the most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning.— 
(4) The HomiveTics of the passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to 
group the Divine ideas that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and 
ee, Aaa sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


No- CUXITT: 
The Perpetuity of Divine Mercy. 


‘¢O GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD FOR HE IS GOOD, FOR HIS MERCY 
ENDURETH FOR EVER,” &c. Ps. exviil. 1-4. 


History: This Psalm is the however, suppose that it was 
last of that series which began intended for the Feast of Tab- 
with exiii. This series con- ernacles (Hizra iii. 14), others 
stituted the Hallel, the songs for the laying of the founda- 
of the chief Festivals. This tion stoneof the temple. But 
hymn rings with a reality it is more probable for the 
and burns with a holy fire. dedication. Those who ac- 
It is probable that it was cept it as such, regard the 
composed not long after the first four verses as sung at 
return from Babylonian exile, setting owt on the occasion, 
and sung at the dedication of the next four verses as sung 
the second Temple. Some, on the way ; verse 19 as sung 
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on going in; the next seven 
verses as sung by those who 
received the festal procession; 
and the next four verses as 
sung by those inside. Verse 
28 is the answer of those who 
have arrived. The last verse 
as sung altogether. 

The portion of Psalm sung at the 
setting out. 

Annotations :— Ver. 1.—‘‘ O 
give thanks unto the Lord, for 
he is good, for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever.” ‘These 
words were sung by the Le- 
vites at the time of laying the 
foundation stone of the se- 
cond temple (Hazara iti. 11). 
But they are a common form- 
ula of thanksgiving.’’—Canon 
Cook. This same language is 
found at the commencement 
of three other Psalms (cvi., 
GVIl.,. CXXXYI1.). 

Ver. 2-4.—‘ Let Israel now say 
that his mercy endureth for 


ever. Let the house of Aaron 
now say, that his mercy en- 
dureth for ever. Let themnow 
that fear the Lord say, that 
his mercy endureth for ever.” 
«These verses seem to contain 
a sort of climax: (1) Israel 
in general. (2) The house of 
Aaron. (8) The true Israel.” 


ArcuMmENT: The Psalm consists 


of two main divisions: the 
first nineteen verses are sung 
by the people in a festive pro- 
cession, led by priests and 
Levites, approaching the holy 
place. The nineteenth verse 
which should end with a full 
stop, being sung just as they 
enter the gates. The second 
part (verse 20-27) is sung by 
those who receive the pro- 
cession. Verse 28 is the an- 
swer of those who have just 
reached the temple; while 
the whole body join in the 
concluding ascription. 


HomiLetics:—As we cannot, as is our wont, so group 
all the parts of this Psalm as to bring them under one 
general title, we shall give several brief homiletic 
sketches as we proceed. The subject of these first four 
verses is the perpetuity of divine mercy.—* His mercy 
endureth for ever.’ Two things are suggested in 
relation to this :— 

I. This is a subject for sovous GratirupE. ‘ O give 
thanks unto the Lord,” ¢c. Why should the perpetuity 
of Divine mercy inspire such fervent gratitude? First: 
Because all men that now live require mercy. All men 
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are so guilty and depraved as to render them more ov 
less unhappy here, and miserable hereafter. Mercy 
alone can remove their guilt, sweep away the dense 
cloud of sin that fills them with terrible remorse and 
foreboding, and mercy alone can remove the depravity 
by a thorough renewal of nature. Mercy creates men 
anew in Christ Jesus in good works. Thank God that 
this mercy is enduring, and will continue with us until 
our last hour. Secondly : Because all men that will here- 
after live require mercy. The number of generations 
that will appear on this earth when we are gone and our 
name buried in the oblivion of ages are known only to 
One. But not one individual in all the generations will 
be able to do without mercy. Thank God, then, that 
mercy is to run on to the crash of doom. Another 
thing suggested in relation to this point is that 

II. This is a subject for the CELEBRATION OF ALL MEN. 
It is for Israel in general, ‘‘ Let Israel now say,” that is 
for the great bulk of the Hebrew people, including all 
the unbelieving and unrenewed. ‘‘ Let the house of 
Aaron now say,’ that is the whole priesthood, all the 
men set apart to conduct the worship of Almighty God, 
and to lead on the souls of men to true knowledge, 
purity, and peace. ‘‘ Let them that now fear the Lord 
say,’ thatisallthe truly religious part of Israel, whether of 
the priesthood or the laity. This perpetuity of mercy 
therefore, is a subject in which men of all characters, of 
all lands, of all times may triumphantly rejoice. Here 
we can all meet, both the rich and the poor. It has 
been said that mercy is like a rainbow, that you must 
never look for it after night, that it shines not in the 
other world. I would rather say, it is like a bright 
constellation of stars, resplendent even in the midnight 
sky. | 
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No. CLXIV. 
God the Deliverer and Defender of His People. 


“‘T CALLED UPON THE LorD IN DISTRESS,” &c. Ps. exvill. 5-7. 


Portion of Psalm Sung on the Way. 


ANNOTATIONS :—Ver 95.—‘* I 


called upon the Lord in dis- 
tress.” There is nothing ex- 
traordinary in this. Who 
has not called upon the Lord 
in great distress ? It is the 
law of humanity. ‘ The 
Lord answered me and set me 
an a large place.” This, alas, 
1S not common, it is some- 
somewhat rare. How few 
of all the cries that go up to 
heaven from this world of 
sorrow and distress, so reach 
theeye and heart of the Infi- 
nite as to gain an answer. 
And why ? Because they are 
selfish, unbelieving, &c. The 
words ‘‘set me” are not in the 
Hebrew. The true version 
would be “I called upon in a 
narrow place(straits),and the 
Lord answered mein a wide 
place.”” The reference is to 
the deliverance of the people 
from their captivity and 


setting them at large both 
in a temporal and spiritual 
sense. 


Ver. 6.— The Lord is on my 


side ; I will not fear. What 
can man do unto me?” That 
is, the Lord is forme. The 
Lord is the name by which 
the Almighty became known 
to Moses and to Israel in the 
deliverance from Egypt (Ex. 
vi. 3). It occurs nojless 
than twenty-one times in 
this Psalm, exclusive of the 
last verse. 


Ver. 7.—“ Lhe Lord Viakesr 


my part with them that help 
me, therefore, shall I see my 
desire upon them that hate 
me.’ ‘Rather, ‘Jehovah is 
on my side with them that 
help ‘me,’ not as if Jehovah 
were one of many helpers, 
but among helpers to help 
them.” — Fuller. 


Hominerics :—In these verses the Almighty is pre- 
sented as the Deliverer and Defender of His people. 
I. The Deniverrr. ‘ The Lord answered me, and 


set me in @ large place.” 


The deliverance seemed to: 


have consisted in raising him from a circumscribed to 
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an expansive position. The expression ‘in distress,’ 
means out of straightness, in allusion, no doubt, to the 
captivity of Babylon. The expression, ‘set me in a 
large place,” points to the unrestricted freedom which 
they had on their return to their own land. The 
Almighty is constantly delivering men in this way, lift- 
ing them from the narrow to the broad. (1) He does 
so secularly. How often by His providence does He 
take men from the narrowness of poverty out into the 
broad places of worldly prosperity. (2) He does so in- 
tellectually. He takes men from the narrowness of 
ignorance and prejudice, and habit, out into the broad 
places of knowledge and freedom. (3) He does this 
spiritually. From the narrowness of guilt and corrup- 
tion He takes men by the Gospel of His Son, into the 
broad realms of forgiveness and virtue.* 


II. The Drerenper. ‘ The Lord is on my side, I will 
not fear: what can mando unto me?” Which means 
“The Lord is for me.” First: Because of this we need 
not fear. ‘I will not fear, what can man do wnto me ?” 
If He is for us, who can be against us? ‘‘ God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble, 
therefore we will not fear,” &c. If He is for us, we 
have not only the whole universe for us, but even our 
very enemies shall be made to subserve our intevest. 
Secondly: Because of this we shall conquer. ‘‘ T'he 
Lord taketh my part with them that help me: therefore 
shall I see my desire upon them that hate me.” The 
word “ desire” is not in the Hebrew. The words should 
be ‘‘and I shall loo« upon my haters,” look with calm 
defiance, look with expectant triumph. 


x See “ Homilist,” Vol. xlii., p. 110. 
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‘The Lord, appears my helper now, 
Nor is my faith afraid 
What all the sons of earth can do, 
Since heaven affords its aid. 


“Tis safer, Lord, to hope in Thee, 
And have my God my friend, 
Than trust in men of high degree, 
And on their truth depend.” 


No. CLXY. 
Confidence in God. 
‘¢Tp Ig BETTER TO TRUST IN THE LorD,” &c. Ps. exviii. 8-13. 


Portion Sung on the Way (2). 


Annotations :—Ver. 8, 9. ‘‘Jt is 


better to trust in the Lord.” 
“The reference,” says Preben- 
dary Young, ‘‘is to the opposi- 
tion of the Samaritans to the 
building of the Temple, the 
intrigues of the Persian 
Satraps, and the feebleness 
ofthe monarch. The work 
was stopped for a _ while 
under Artaxerxes (Psuedo- 
Smerdis) (Hz. iv. 17-23). 
Even when, on the death of 
Artaxerxes, Haggai and 
Zechariah roused the people 
to recommence the building, 
the Persian nobles still tried 
to hinder it. ‘‘ But the eye of 
the Lord God was upon the 
elders of the Jews that they 
(the Persian nobles) could 
not cause them to cease,” 
until the matter was referred 
to Darius, and a fayourable 
answer came back from him” 
(Ezra v. 1-5). 


Ver. 10, 11.—*‘All nations com- 


passed me about: but im the 
name of the Lord will I destroy 
them.” In the name of 
Jehovah it is certain that I 
shall destroy them. ‘ All 
nations” must be understood,. 


-not historically, but poetic- 


ally. It has been remarked 
that the repetition four 
times of the words, ‘ they 
compassed me about,” marks 
the pertinacious animosity 
of the enemies described. 


Ver.12. ‘ They compassed me 


about like bees.” Like bees that. 
swaim in multitudes and 
with malignant instincts. 
“ They are quenched as the 


fire of thorns.” » Attacking 


with prodigious rage, and 
seeming. as though they 
would utterly destroy the 
devoted city, they suddenly 
perish, and no trace of them 
abides, as fire among thorns 
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blazes up suddenly with Lord helped me.” ‘“ Thou.” 

vast heat (lvili. 9) and crack- Here the whole body of 

ling, and directly dies out, enemies are just as one man.. 

leaving no trace. The whole furious swarm is. 
Ver. 13. ‘‘ Thow hast thrust sore apotrophised as one. 

at me that I might fall, but the 


Hominetics :—The general subject of these words is 
Confidence in God, and the words lead us to look at 
this confidence in two aspects—as justified by experi- 
ence, and as the inspiration of courage. 

I. As JUSTIFIED BY EXPERIENCE. “‘ I¢ ts hetter to trust 
in the Lord than to put confidence in princes.” This is 
the testimony of experience expressed in the verses 
above. ‘The writer had trusted, and he was not put to 
shame, he was not confounded. ‘It is better,” says 
Matthew Henry, ‘‘more wise, more comfortable, and 
more safe, there is more reason for it, and it will speed 
better, to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in man, 
yea, though it be in princes. He that devotes himself 
to God’s guidance and government, with an entire de- 
pendence upon God’s wisdom, power, and goodness, 
has a better security to make him safe, than if all the 
kings and potentates of the earth should undertake to 
protect him.’ Haperience, or consciousness, which 
is the most infallible of all tests, the most demonstrative 
of all evidence, declares that God has never failed to 
those who have trusted in Him. Here is the testimony 
of experience, ‘‘ Ye know in all your hearts, and in all 
your souls, that not one thing hath failed of all the 
good things which the Lord your God spake concern- 
ing you; all are come to pass unto you, and not one 
thing hath failed thereof. There failed not aught of 
any good thing which the Lord had spoken unto the 
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house of Israel; all came to pass.” ‘‘ Better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in princes,” says the 
Psalmist. ‘‘The Jews,” says Perowne, ‘had learnt by 
painful experience, how little they could trust in princes, 
for the work which had been begun under Cyrus had 
been threatened under Cambyses, and had been sus- 
pended under the pseudo-Smerdis, and it was not till 
Darius came to the throne that they were allowed to 
resume it.” The other aspect in which these words 
lead us to look at confidence in God is— 

II. As the InspiRATION OF couRAGE. What courage 
breathes in these words, ‘‘ All nations compass me about, 
but inthe name of the Lord will I destroy them ?”” Thrice 
are these words repeated. True confidence in God 
will always make a man invincible and fearless. 
The courage of Moses, Daniel, and the the three Hebrew 
youths, and Paul, who said, ‘‘ None of these things 
move ine,” all grew out of confidence in God. This was 
the philosophy of Luther’s heroic invincibility. ‘‘ When 
he was summoned to attend the Diet at Worms, his 
friends, notwithstanding the safe-conduct granted by the 
Emperor, Charles V., apprehending danger to his person, 
would have dissuaded him from going thither. But 
Luther rephed, ‘I am determined to enter the city in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, though as many devils 
should oppose me as there are tiles upon all the houses at 
Worms.’ He was accompanied from Wurtemberg by 
some divines, and one hundred horses ; but he took only 
eight horsemen into Worms. When he stepped out of 
the carriage, he said, in the presence of a great number 
of persons, ‘ God shall be on my side.’ ” 
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No. CLXVI. 
God and Man. 


‘Tam LorD IS MY STRENGTH AND SONG, AND IS BECOME MY 


SALVATION. Ps. exviil. 14-18; 


The Portion Sung on the Way. 


ANNOTATIONS :—Ver. 14. “ The 


Lord is my strength and song, 
and is become my salvation.” 
‘My pride and my song is 
Jah, and he became my sal- 
vation.” — Delitzch. This 
verse is a literal quotation 
from Exodus xv. 2, and con- 
tains the remarkable name, 
JaH. ‘' The signal miracles 
of deliverance, whatever they 
were, recall the miracles of 
old. All praise (such is the 
import) be to Jehovah, from 
whom, in days past, came 
miraculous, effectual aid, and 
now comes.’’—Canon Cook. 
Ver. 15.—‘ The voice of rejoic- 
ing and salvation is in the 
tabernacles of the righteous.” 
‘“* Rejoicing,” see Ezra vi. 16. 
“ Tabernacles.” This is not 
the word used for the tem- 
porary tents in which the 
people lived during the feast 
of the tabernacles, it rather 
means ‘ dwellings” (Psalm 
Ixxvili. 55; xe.10; cxxxviii. 3). 
Ver.16.—‘‘The right hand of the 
Lord.” ‘The right hand,” 
the chief organ of active 
power. It is, of course, a 
metaphor, for God has no 
organs. This “right hand” 
is magnified also by Moses 
(Exodus xy. 7). 


Ver. 17.—“I shall not de, 
but live.’ This is the infer- 
ence he draws from what the 
Almighty had accomplished 
on his behalf. It is said 
that Luther had this verse 
hung up in his study. The 
whole Psalm was one of his 
most favourite Psalms, and 
this verse his favourite verse. 
‘‘Though,” he says, ‘‘T loveall 
the Psalms, yet I delight es- 
pecially in this, and look upon 
it as written specially forme ; 
indeed, it has come to my 
aid again and again, and 
supported me in heavy trials, 
when kaiser, king, philoso- 
pher, and saint could do 
naught.” 

Ver. 18.—‘ The Lord hath chas- 
tened me sore, but he hath not 
given me over unto death.” 
“‘Tsrael had been sorely 
chastened, and brought to 
the brink of destruction ; but 
God had not suffered them to 
fall a prey to death. He had 
raised them up in order that 
they might fulfil their high 
calling by proclaiming His 
mighty deeds to the world.’’— 
Prebendary Young. The chas- 
tisement was by the Chal- 
deans. 
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Hommerics: These verses lead us to consider how 
God should be realised by every man, how He is real- 
ised by the righteous, and what He appears in His 
procedure. 

I. How God sHovuLD BE REALISED BY EVERY MAN. What 
should He be toevery man? First: He should be his 
strength. ‘The Lordis my strength.” All the strength 
we have, physical, intellectual, and moral is from God ; 
nay, more,is God’s. Were He to withdraw His strength 
from u3 we should be motionless and be no more. But 
to feel this, feel that our strength is His, is what we 
need. Conscious dependence upon His strength is the 
foundation of piety. ‘‘ Hold thou me up, and I shall 
be saved.” Secondly: He should be his ‘‘song:”’ that is his 
joy. The source of all his joy and spring of his delights. 
We should rejoice in God as our Father. Thirdly: He 
should be his salvation. He ‘‘is become my salvation.” 
Though national salvation is perhaps here specially 
referred to and ascribed to God, Heis the moral salvation 
of every true man. He saves from misery by saving 
from sin. 

II. How God is ENJovED BY THE RIGHTEOUS. ‘“‘ The 
voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacles of 
the righteous.” Who is the righteous man? The 
man who is right in himself and right in relation to 
God and the universe. First: Such a man has rejoic- 
ing. ‘‘ Being justified,” or made right by faith; he has 
“peace that passeth all understanding.’ Religion is 
happiness wherever it exists, 


‘The sorrows of the mind be banished from this place, 
Religion never was designed to make our pleasures less.” 


Secondly : Such a man has salvation. “ Rejoicing and 


- 
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salvation is in the tabernacles of the righteous.’ A 
righteous man is saved—saved from sin, and to be 
saved from sin, is to be saved from all evils of all 
kinds. 

III. How God aprzars in His procepure. First: 
Courageous. “The right hand of the Lord doeth 
valiantly.” He moves on in the execution of His 
eternal purposes with absolute fearlessness. Of what 
can He be afraid, whose will can at any moment create 
or destroy universes? Secondly: Glorious. ‘‘ The 
right hand of the Lord is exalted.” 'That is, praised, 
honoured, adored. Who that studies His works, 
whether the minute or the vast can fail to exali and 
adore the righthandof the Lord? Thirdly: Restora- 
tive. ‘‘Ishall not die but live, and declare the works 
of the Lord. The Lord hath chastened me sore; but 
he hath not given me over unto death.” His great pur- 
pose in relation to all His operations with man is res- 
toration. The sufferings that He inflicts, or chastise- 
ments, the intent of the penalties attached to all His 
laws is not destruction, but reformation. 


Concnuston.—Such is the view of God which these 
verses suggest. Let us feel that He is our strength 
and our exalted song, that He is to us what He is to 
the righteous, our rejoicing and our salvation. ‘‘ We can 
imagine,” says Plumptre on these verses, ‘‘ with what 
special force the words would come to those who then 
were or had been but recently, keeping their feast of 
tabernacles, and rejoicing in the great deliverance which 
God had given them.” 


a 
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No. CLXVI. 
The Realm of Righteousness. 


‘‘ OPEN TO ME THE GATES OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. ” 


Ps. exyii. 19, 20; 


The Portion Sung at their Entrance to the Temple. 


ANNOTATIONS :—Ver. 19. ‘“‘Open 
to me the gates of righteousness: 
I will go into them, and I will 
praise the Lord.” Some sup- 
pose that ‘‘the gates’’ here 
refer to the gates of Jerusa- 


“gates of righteousness,” 
because the fountain of right- 
eousness was there.” — 
Henstenburg. This is sup- 
posed by some to be a res- 
ponse from within the gate to 


lem, the Holy City, which 
were just restored (Nehemiah 
iii. 8), but we think the gates 
of the temple are specially 
referred to. The words are 


the words in the processional 
chant to those _ outside 
“Open to me the gates of 
righteousness,’ and the word 
from within reply, ‘‘ This 


supposed to have been sung gate of the Lord.” ‘ The 
by the priests and the people righteous’ here refer to 
as they entered the sacred the Israelite people, and 
enclosure. 


the gate through which they 
entered the temple was the 


east side of the outer vesti- 
bule. 


Ver. 20.—“‘This gate of the Lord 
into which the righteous shall 
enter.” ‘The gates of the 
sanctuary were called the 


Homizetics :—The words are suggestive of the realm 
of righteousness, the sphere where righteousness dwells 
and reigns, the morally renewed sphere, the new heavens 
and the new earth. We may consider three things in 
relation to this realm— 

I. A reLt opsrRuction to it. ‘ Open to me the gates 
of righteousness.” Using the words as an illustration of 
our spiritual condition they may express the fact that the 
gates of righteousness are closed to us—closed not by 
God, but closed by ourselves—closed by ignorance, pre- 
judice, sensuality, worldliness, unbelief, pride. These 
shut our souls out from that glorious realm wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. ‘And there shall in no wise 
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enter into it anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” Who does not 
feel the obstruction ? 

If. A DeEvrsRMINATION TO ENTER THE realms of righte- 
ousness. ‘Open to me the gates of righteousness. 
LT will go into them, and I will praise the Lord.” We 
can only enter the kingdom of righteousness by an 
invincible determination. ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent taketh it by force.’’ 
We must fight the fight offaith. We must agonise to 
enter in. Merely speculative faith will not carry us in, 
nor formal worship, nor pious sentiment, nor religious 
profession. We have to wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against powers, principalities and darkness, 
and crush them on our way to the gates. 

III. A wencome into the realms of righteousness. 
““ This gate of the Lord into which the righteous shall 
enter.’ If this response is from within the sacred enclo- 
sure it may be taken as a welcome. Spiritually all 
within the realm of righteousness are ready to welcome 
us. Saints, angels, Christ—all are ready to welcome 
us, singing, ‘‘ This is the gate of the Lord into which 
the righteous shall enter.” 


No. CXLVIII. 
A Blessed Consciousness, a Marvellous Providence, and a 
Joyous Day. 
‘© 7 wILu PRAISE THE Lorp,” &c. —Ps. exviii. 20-24. 
The Reception of the Festal Procession. 


ANNOTATIONS :—Ver. 20. ‘ Thos here, because it forms part of 
gate of the Lord, into which the the response from within 
righteous shall enter.’ We the sacred enclosure. 


repeat the twentieth verse Ver. 22.—* The stone which the 
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builders rejected 1s become the 
head stone of the corner.” 
‘“« The Stone.” ‘It has been 
conjectured that there is a 
reference here to a particular 
incident occurring at the 
building of the second tem- 
ple; a stone which had 
belonged to the old temple, 
and which the workmen 
thought unsuitable for the 
place where it was being set 
up, namely, at the corner of 
the building, was afterwards 
tried at the request of the 
priests, and found to be ad- 
mirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. Others see in the 
rejection or despising of she 
stone a reference to the feeling 
of disappointment and des- 
pondency which came over 
many of the elders who were 
present at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the 
second temple. They could 
not endure the diminished 
proportions of the new 
building, they despised the 
day of small things. The 
work of re-building was 
surrounded with difficulty ; 
it was actually interrupted 
for a time. But the moun- 
tain which had towered to 
the skies before Zerubbabel 
had become a plain. The 
temple now stood completed 
before them, and Zechariah 
had brought forth the top or 
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braystone, amid the rejoicings 
of the people (Zech. iv. T- 
10). In either case, the 
stone was a type of the 
people of Israel; they them- 
selves had been in despair, 
and had forgotten, or dis- 
believed God’s promise. But 
now He would vindicate His 
faithfulness, and they were 
raised to a place of honour 
and dignity among the 
nations. And then Israel 
itself was a type of Him, 
who though rejected by His 
own people, was chosen of 
God and precious, the Cor- 
ner-stone of the one great 
living temple of the redeemed, 
whether Jews or Gentiles 
(Acts iv. 11; Matt. xxi. 42; 
1 Pet. ii. 7; Eph. ii. 20).”— 
Commentary on the Old Tes- 
tament. 


But I am disposed to accept 


the view of Dr. Alexander, 
and regard the words as a 
proverbial expression, and 
as such applicable in any 
case, In which what seemed 
to be contemptible has come 
to honour. ‘As this Psalm 
was sung by the people at 
the last Jewish festival at- 
tended by our Saviour, He 
applied the proverb to Him- 
self, as one rejected by the 
Jews and by their rulers. 
Yet before long recognised 
as their Messiah, whom they 
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had denied and murdered, 
but whom God had exalted 
as a Prince and a Saviour 
to great repentance to Israel 
and remission of sins (Acts 
v. 31).” Dr. Alexander. 


Ver. 23.— This is the Lord’s 


doing, it is marvellous in our 
eyes.”” The wonderful revo- 
lution which took place in 
the condition of the Jewish 
people at this time, their 
deliverance from Babylon, 
and their restoration to their 


not the work of man, but 
God, and was full of the 
marvellous. 


Ver.: 24.—“ This is the day 


which the Lord hath made ; 
we will rejoice and be glad in 
ut.” ‘This is the day,” the 
day when Israel’s restoration 
was complete, and when 
within the sacred enclosure 
of the temple, the glory of 
the country and the restora- 
tion is celebrated, the grand 
festive day of the nation. 


own city and temple, was 


Hominetics.—In these words we have three things— 
a blessed consciousness, a marvellous Providence, a 
joyous day. 

I. A BuxEssEp consciousness. ‘I will praise thee ; 
for Thou hast heard me and become my _ salvation. 
Here are two things. First: A grateful assurance of 
answered prayer. ‘Thou hast heard me.” ‘To know 
that God has heard me, is of all knowledge, the most 
transporting. Secondly: A grateful assurance of per- 
sonal salvation. ‘‘ Art become my salvation.” Not shall 
become, or will become, but “art” become. Salvation 
isa present blessing. ‘‘ This is life eternal,” &c. ‘The 
consciousness that I am saved is indeed a blessed 
consciousness. ‘I knowin whom I have believed. 

II. A Marvennous Provipence. ‘ The stone which 
the builders refused is become the head stone of the 
corner. This is the Lord’s doing, it is marvellous um 
our eyes.” What man rejects, God accepts. First: 
Man rejects insignificant means, with which to accom- 
plish his chief ends. When man has a great plan 
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to carry out, he looks out for the most gifted, the most 
mighty and skilful agents. Notso with the Almighty. 
By whom did He deliver Israel from Egyptian bondage ? 
By Moses a poor Hebrew exile. By whom did He teach 
the Jewish nation? By prophets, all of whom were 
poor and insignificant in the estimation of their age. 
Secondly: Man despises the very agents whom God 
employs. This was pre-eminently the case with Christ. 
‘“‘ He was despised and rejected of men.” Yet He was 
employed in a work of transcendent greatness. Man 


despised the Apostles, they were accounted the off- 
scouring of all things. ‘‘God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world,” to give power to the mighty, 
&cv. Indeed all His doings in nature, Providence and 
redemption are marvellous in our eyes. 
‘* Darkness enfolds Thy footway, 
Thy path is in the sea ; 
Strive we may through endless day 
In vain to follow Thee.” 

We have here: 

III, A Joyous Day. ‘ Thisis the day which the Lord 
hath made.” One day is not more divine than another. 
Its divinity and sacredness are subjective. What is a 
bright and jubilant day to one soul is often a gloomy 
and depressing day to another. ‘To the Jews on this 
occasion, this day on which they celebrated their 
restoration, was indeed a day to them which the Lord 
had made, which the Lord had brought about. Often 
the week days to a man are more Sabbatic than the 
Sunday, all depends on the state of the soul. Man has 
to create his own Sabbaths, and when they come to 
him, he feels the Lord hath made them, and he 
‘will rejorce and be glad in it.” 


(oe) 
ios) 


HOMILETIC GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN. 


{As our purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
briefest and most suggestive form of Sermonic Outlines, we must refer our readers to the 
following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of the book, and 
elso for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works we shall especially consult 
are :-—“ Introduction to New ‘testament,’ by Bleek; ‘Commentary on John,” by Tholuck; 
“Commentary on John,” by Hengstenberg ; “Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,” by 
Westcott; “lhe Gospel History,” by Ebrard; “Our Lord’s Divinity,” by Liddon; “St. 
John’s Gospel,” by Oosterzee , ‘‘ Doctrine o1 the Person of Christ,” by lorner, Lange, Sears, 
Farrer, etc., etc.] 


No. CCXVIII. 


Christ in Relation to His Disciples in all Future Times. 
«« NEITHER PRAY I FoR THESE ALONE,” &e., John xvii. 20-24. 


Exposition: Ver. 20: ‘Neither striking is it, that while all 


pray I for these alone,” or, 1 
ask not for these only.” 
“« But for these also which shall 
believe on Me.” ‘The true 
reading here is one we should 
not have expected, ‘‘ for them 
which believe on Me,” zuw- 
TE VOVTWV, not TUTTEVTO VTWV. 
But the evidence in its favour 
is decisive, while the received 
reading has but feeble sup- 
port. Of course the sense 
iz the same, but this reading 
exhibits the whole company 
of believers as already before 
the eye of Jesus in that cha- 
racter—a present multitude 
already brought in, and filling 
His mighty soul with a Re- 
deemer’s satisfaction. How 


Wierme lie: 


future time is here viewed 
as present, the present is 
viewed as past and gone.”’— 
Dr. Brown. ‘“ Through their 
word.” Their testimony con- 
cerning Him. He had mani- 
fested the character of God, 
and they had believed, and 
now His disciples must 
through all times bear wit- 
ness to the same ideal. 

“That they all may 
be one as Thou, Father, art 
(art is not in the original,} 
in Me and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in ws.” 
Not theologically or ecclesi- 
astically one, but morally 
one, one in master-purpose, 
and supreme desire. ‘The 
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design,” says Lange, ‘is 
triply intensified : (1) all one ; 
(2) one as we; (3) one in us.” 
Here is the unity of the 
Father and the Son. ‘ As 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and 
Tin Thee.’ The union of all 
disciples into that unity, 
“that they also may be one in 
us,” and the union of the 
disciples amongst themselves, 
“that they may beone.”’ ‘That 
the world may believe that 
Thow hast (didst) sent me.” 
Such a unity would carry the 
conviction to the outlying 
world of the . divinity of 
Christ’s mission. 


Ver. 22: ‘ And the glory which 
Thou gavest Me Il have gwen 
them,” &c. For remarks on 
this verse see previous article. 


Ver. 23: “I im them and Thou 
im Me, that they might be 
made perfect in one, and that 
the world may know that Thou 
hast (didst) sent Me, and hast 
loved them as (even as) Thou 
hast loved Me.” All but the 
last clause of this verse is a 
repetition of preceding utter- 
ances. This cannot mean 
that exactly the same affec- 
tion as the Eternal had for 
the Son He had for the dis- 
ciples. But rather that as 
truly as He loves His Son, 
so does He love His disci- 
ples. 


Ver, 24: “ Father, Iwill.” 0édo 


This does not seem to be so 
much the language of deter- 
mination as purpose. ‘‘ That 
they also, whom Thou hast 
given Me, be with Me where 
I am.” Tn chapter xiv. 3, 
He had assured His disciples 
that they should be with 
Him. He said, ‘‘I will come 
again and receive you unto 
Myself, that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” 
“Where I am.” I shall be 
somewhere, I shall not cease 
to be, and I will that they 
shall be with Me. ‘That 
they may behold My glory, 
which Thow hast gwen Me.” 
The glory, d6€a, of a moral 
being, as we have said, is ex- 
cellence or goodness. It is 
in God as its Source, in 
Christ as its Medium, in His 
disciples as its recipients and 
reflectors. To desire men 
to behold this glory, has no- 
thing of vanity in it, it is a 
pious desire that all men 
should adore God, the Hter- 
nal Source. A man whose 
only glory, such as itis, is in 
some material, social, or 
mental distinction, is often 
inspired by vanity to request 
men to come and behold his 
glory. But where there is 
true glory no such a desire 
could exist, the ego is lost in 
the infinitude of goodness. 
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Homiertics :—The words lead us to look at Christ in 
relation to His disciples in al] future times. Observe:— 

I. His REALISATION OF THEIR ACTUAL EXISTENCE. The 
only disciples living were the eleven, but He prays for 
them which shall hereafter ‘believe’ on Him “ through 
their word.” How many have believed “ through their 
word” during the last 1800 years, and how many more 
will believe before humanity shall cease on earth! It 
will verily be ‘‘a great multitude which no man can 
number.” And yet all these seem present to Christ at 
this moment, they come within the range of His far- 
reaching vision, His great soul realised each in his dis- 
tinctive personality, and for them He prays. To a soul 
in vital fellowship with God, and inspired with the Spirit 
of Omniscience, time and space are of little account. 
The old Hebrew seers threw their glance far away into 
the distant centuries, and had a glimpse of generations 
and kingdoms yet to come, but none of them saw the 
future so clearly and realistically as didthe Son of God, 
the incarnate Logos. A Being who thus knows the 
future can never be disappointed, He will have all His 
purposes realised, and He is now “sitting down in the 
heavens expecting His enemies be made His foot- 
stool.” Inrelation to His disciples in all future times, 
observe— 

IJ. His mernop or cALLinc THEM INTO His scHooL. 
‘* Belueve on Me through their word.” First: They 
must ‘‘ believe on Me.” Not on what men say about 
Me, not on priesthoods, bat on Me, the living, loving, 
Son of God, and the Redeemer of the world. This is 
the way of becoming a dis:iple, there is no other way ; 
it has ever been so, it is so now, and will continue to 
be till the end. ‘He is the way, the truth, and the 
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life.’ Secondly: They must “believe on Me through 
their word.” That is their testimony of Him. By 
their word, which is the word of inspired truth, He 
will be made known to men. It is a witnessing word. 
How can they believe on Him whom they have not 
heard, and how can they hear without a preacher, and 
how can they preach unless they be sent ? This is the 
method. Do not expect any other. Observe, in rela- 
tion to His disciples of the future— 

III. His supREME DESIRE THAT THEY SHOULD BE UNITED 
ON EARTH AND DWELL witH Him IN HEAVEN. First: That 
they should be wnited on earth. ‘That they may be 
one, as Thou, Father, art in Me.” Observe: (1) The 
nature of this unity. (a) It is a unity that is very vital. 
One living in another. ‘I in them and Thou in Me, 
and that they also may be one in us.” There is nothing 
mysterious or uncommon in the idea of one soul living 
in another. The object we love most, without figure, 
lives in us, not as a mere form, but as a living force ; 
friend lives in friend, the parent lives in the loving 
child—love brings the distant object near, bears it over 
oceans, and often from the other world, and enshiines 
it in the heart. Thus,those who love Christ have Christ in 
them, and those whom Christ loves are in Him, and as 
Christ and His disciples both love the Infinite Father 
He is in them, and He loves them that are in Him. (A) 
It is a unity of the Infinite with the finite, of the 
Creator and the creature. As attraction links the 
smallest at:m to the highest orb of immensity, love 
links the humblest disciples to the great heart of the 
Infinite, and He to them. Observe: (2) A reason for 
this unity. ‘‘ That the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me.” No argument could be formulated by 
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all the logicians in the universe to convince the world 
of the divinity of our Saviour’s mission, so mighty as 
a thorough union of soul in all the professed disciples - 
of Christ. Unphilosophic religionists have endeavoured 
to create a doctrinal unity. This is impossible. But 
could it be done, it would be highly mischievous to 
souls. They have sought, too, and to some extent suc- 
ceeded, in creating ecclesiastical unity, which is a huge 
imposture, anda terrible bane. Hence various denomina- 
tions and churches, and sects universal, that put pro- 
fessed disciples in antagonism one with another, and 
thus create a universal scepticism. The union wanted, 
and the only real union that can exist is a moral union, 
a@ union in purpose, sympathy, and inspiration. This 
is the union to convert the world. Christ’s supreme 
desire 1s—Secondly : That they should dwell with 
Him in heaven. “ Father, I will that they also whom 
Thow hast given Me, be with Me where I am: that they 
may behold My glory which thou hast gwen Me, for Thou 
lovedst me before the foundations of the world.” (1) 
With Me in person as well asin sympathy. With Me 
as disciples, as friends, as brethren. (2) With Me, to 
“ behold My glory.” That they may see Me as I am. 
My glory is the glory that Thou hast given Me; it is a 
gift and a reflection of Thyself. Thou hast given it 
Me, “‘ for Thow lovedst Me before the foundation of the 
world.’ The world had a foundation. Christ was 
before all worlds, and before all worlds the Father 
loved Him. ‘“‘He was in the beginning with God,” 
the “first-born -of every. creature.’ Who does not 
exclaini— 

‘“« Let me be with hee where Thou art, 

My Saviour, My eternal rest, 


Then only with this longing heart, 
Be fully and for ever blest.” 
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Sermonic Saplings. 


A SONG OF DEGREES (9) THE BLESSED 
TENDENCY OF TRUE PIRTY. 


‘‘ BLESSED IS EVERY ONE THAT FEARETH THE LorD, THAT 
WALKETH IN HIS ways,’ &c.—Ps. cxxvul. 1-6. 


pores LY Luther shouldregard this Psalm as especially 
Mj) suitable for a marriage song, and the Church 
9A BSG of Hngland should use it as such, I know not. 
It is a song suited for all seasons. The author is 
unknown, and its date in all probability was the period 
when the dangers immediately associated with the 
return of the Hebrews from Babylon began to diminish. 

The great subject is the blessed tendency of true piety, 
and the truly pious man is described as one that 
“ feareth the Lord” and ‘ walketh in His ways.” 
Herein you have the principle and the development of 
genuine religion. Its principle is fear ; which does not 
mean a servile, craven emotion, but a loving reverence. 
It is the fear of a son who so loves and honours his 
father that he is afraid of offending him. Here, too, 
we have its development— that walketh in his ways.” 
The principle is not a dormant element, nor a passing 
impulse, that goes off in talk or spasmodic effort, but 
the mainspring of all activity, and the activity evermore 
in harmony with the moral laws of God. He “ walketh 
in lis ways.” 

Now what is the tendency of this piety as indicated 
in this poem ? 


% 
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I. Its tendency is to make sBusinrss PROSPEROUS. 
““ For thow shalt eat the labour of thine hands: happy 
shalt thow be, and it shall be well with thee.” This 
stands in splendid contrast to the terrible threat which 
Moses addressed to the Israelites of old, should they 
break God’s law. (See Exod. xxv. 35, Deut. xviii. 40). 
Three classes of men are here suggested to our minds. 
First: Those who do not labour, and consequently 
produce nothing. Those area curse, a curse to society, 
they are social locusts devouring the fruits of the earth, 
bloated voluptuaries, haughty oppressors, fattening on 
the muscles and blood of the toiling millions. Secondly: 
Those who labour, but cannot enjoy, the produce of 
their labour. This arises either from the fault of others 
or their own. Wars, crushing taxations, and social chic- 
aneries, often rob industrious men of the fruits of their 
labour, so that however much they toil from year to 
year, they are always indigent, and ha!f-starved ; they 
have no happiness in the results of their arduous and 
unremitting endeavours. Sometimes it arises from 
their own fault. Their hearts are not right, they burn 
with avarice, and are the victims of jealousies and 
envies, and a thousand harrassing cares. He only can 
enjoy the fruits of his labour whose faith is set on God, 
and who is inspired with supreme sympathy for the 
Supremely Good, who labours not to “ lay up treasures 
on earth,” but treasures in heaven. Thirdly :. Those 
who labour, and are thoroughly happy in their labour. 
Such are the genuinely pious. To such the Psalm 
points, “Thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands: 
happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee.” 
Such a man is “ blessed zn his deeds,” he is ‘‘ satisfied 
from himself.’ He has joy in himself alone, he beats 
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fresh music into his soul with every fresh effort. 
‘Godliness is profitable unto all things,” &c. 

II. Its tendency is to make the rammy nappy. ‘ Thy 
wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides of thine 
house: thy children like olive plants round about the 
table,’ Piety tends to make the wife a vine, not a 
briar, a thorn, or a upas: but a vine, the most pure 
and beautiful of plants. ‘‘ Travellers speak with 
rapture of the appearance of vines, with their swelling 
bunches of grapes, before the season of vintage. And 
who that has once seen it, can ever forget that magnifi- 
cent vine at Hampton Court, which covers a space 
of more than two thousand square feet!”  ‘ Thy 
children like olive plants round thy table.” The olive 
tree is beautiful, precious, enduring. Genuine piety tends 
to make such a family, such a mother, such children, 
such a father, such a happy circle. Ungodly families 
are stars wandering from their orbits, but a truly 
pious family, small though it be, is an orb rolling round 
the eternal Sun of Righteousness, and from it deriving 
its life, its light, and its harmony. 

III. Its tendency is to make the counTRY BLESSED. 
“* Behold, that thus shall the man be blessed that feareth 
the Lord. The Lord shall bless thee out of Zion: and 
thow shalt see the good of Jerusalem all the days of thy 
life.” Yes, the “ good of Jerusalem,” the good of the 
country, of a nation is only ensured by piety. ‘‘ Right- 
eousness exalteth anation.” It exalts a nation inmany 
ways. In material wealth. Truth, honesty, integrity, 
in a people, are the best guarantees of commercial 
advancement. Credit is the best capital in the business 
of a nation as well as in the business of an individual, 
and credit is built on righteous principles. 'The more 
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credit a nation has, the more business it can do; and 
the more business, if rightly conducted, the more will 
be the accumulation of wealth. ‘“ Righteousness 
exalteth anation”’ in social enjoyments. According as 
the principles of veracity, uprightness, and honour, 
reign in society, will be the freeness, the heartiness, 
and the enjoyment of social intercourse. It exalts a 
nation in moral power. ‘The true majesty of a kingdom 
lies in its moral virtues. The state whose heart beats 
loyally to the eternal principles of rectitude gains an 
influence upon the earth mightier than the mightiest 
armies or battalions can impart. 

IV. Its tendency is to make the tirz tone. ‘ Yea, 
thow shalt see thy children’s children, and peace wpon 
Israel.” Length of days was a well known indivation 
of God’s favour under the old covenant. There should 
be a full stop after the word ‘‘ Children,” and the 
the word ‘‘ and” is not in the original. Genuine piety 
tends to long life. Four facts will show this. First: 
That long life depends wpon obedience to the laws of 
our constitution, physical, mental, and moral laws. 
Secondly : In order to obey the laws of our constitution, 
those laws must be understood. Brutes obey the laws 
of their nature without understanding them ; they do it 
by instinct, but man’s instinct, in consequence of the 
complicatedness of his nature, is insufficient for the 
purpose. He must, by a broad and just induction of 
facts, ascertain them. Thirdly: In order to understand 
those laws, man must study them. They will not 
come to him by intuition, inspiration, or revelation. 
He must study them, study nature. Fourthly: In 
order to study them effectively he must have supreme 
sympathy with their Author, All the purposes, inyen- 

AA 
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tions, achievements, of one whom we greatly love have 
such a charm for us that we delight to study them. 
Apply this to God. This supreme sympathy with the 
great Legislator of the universe is genuine piety, hence 
genuine piety insures long life. 


A SONG OF DEGREES (10) THE PERSECUTED 
CONDITION OF GODLY MEN ON THIS HEARTH. 


‘(MANY A TIME HAVE THEY AFFLICTED ME FROM MY YOUTH,” 
OC. .Psalms exxix, [-8: 


bs ce Babylonish ae ity, is the most generally 
ee theory, and is as likely to be correct as any 
other. However times, seasons, and localities affect 
not truths that are universal and immutable. The 
Psalm may be fairly used to illustrate the persecuted 
condition of godly men on this earth. We have them 
here— 

I. AS SUFFERING UNDER THE HAND OF WICKED PERSECUTION. 
The persecution here referred to First: Was of early 
commencement. ‘‘ Many a time have they afflicted me 
from my youth, may Israel now say many a time have 
they afflicted me from my youth.’ The words literally 
apply to the children of Abraham in their collective 
capacity. ‘They were young in Heypt, so they are often 
represented as children, there the nation grew until it 
reached that strength that enabled it under God to throw 
off the yoke of its oppressors, and to go out in the world 
and work for itself. Here in its youthood it was greatly 
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“afflicted.” It is ever so, the persecutions of godly 
men begin in this life in the very youthood of their 
religion. The moral principles that have come into 
them, the spirit that has taken possession of them, and 
the purposes they have adopted, stand in direct 
antagonism to all the maxims, the pleasures, and 
pursuits of the wicked world. The persecution here 
referred to Secondly: Was frequent in it occurrence. 
“ Many a time.” ‘* Many a time ;” not only whilst in 
Hgyptian oppression, but in their travels in the wilder- 
ness, in their struggles after they entered the Promised 
Land. The persecution here referred to Thirdly: Was 
violent in its character. ‘‘ The plowers plowed wpon my 
back, they made long their furrows.” ‘A somewhat 
similar image,” says Canon Cooke, “‘occurs in Is. h. 23. 
The lashes inflicted upon the back of the writhing slave 
by a cruel master are compared to the long furrows 
pierced in the passive earth by the share of the plougher”’ 
(See Mic. ii. 12). The victims of persecution are 
here compared to a field, pierced, and turned up lke 
the furrows made by.a plough. (1) This language finds 
its application in Christ. In the mouth of Christ this 
language has a sublime significance. ‘‘ Many a time 
have they afflicted me from my youth.” When an infant 
in His mother’s arms, He was borne by his aftrighted 
parents into Egypt, Herod aimed at His death when a 
helpless babe; through all the stages of His after life He 
was a ‘Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief.’’ Who 
can think of the calumnies directed against His reputa- 
tion, His desertion by His professed friends, the furious 
rage of the rabble, the coarse insults of His so-called 
judges, the ruthless treatment of the Roman ruffians, 
and His agonies on the cross, without feeling with what 
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truthfulness Christ might apply this language, ‘‘ Many 
atime have they afflicted Me!” (2) This language finds 
its application in the history of HisChurch. Who can 
read the history of the Church from apostolic times 
down through the dark ages, and even to the present 
hour in some parts of the world without feeling how 
truthfully they can say, ‘Many a time have they afflicted 
me.’ We have godly men here :— 

IJ. As ENGAGING THE MERCIFUL INTERPOSITION OF HEAVEN. 
“ The Lord is righteous. He hath cut asunder the cords 
of the wicked.” First: He is engaged in sustaining 
them. ‘‘ Yet they have not prevailed against me.” The 
bush burned on, but was not consumed. The branches 
were torn up, but the roots struck deeper. Not all the 
enemies of Christ ‘ prevailed” against Him. He 
triumphed. Not all the enemies of His Church have 
‘“ prevailed” against it, it has shone in the hemisphere 
of human history, like a star amidst all the tempests, 
convulsions, and storms of the world. Heaven always 
sustains the good. Secondly: He is engaged in 
delivering them. ‘‘ The Lord is righteous, He hath cut 
asunder the cords of the wicked.” The plough is 
fastened by ‘‘ cords” to the yoke of the oxen, and they 
draw its tearing iron through the ground. Ifyou would 
stop the plough you must cut the ‘‘cords.” This is 
the figure, God in righteousness will one day stop the 
plough of persecution, He will deliver His people out a 
all their troubles. We have godly men here— 

Ifl. As RISING TRIUMPHANTLY OVER ALL THEIR ENEMIES. 
“Tet them all be confounded and turned back that hate 
Zion,” &e. “‘ These verses,” says Canon Cook, ‘con- 
tain a prophecy rather than a wish ora prayer. All the 
enemies of Zion, the seat of Jehovah, out of which He 
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sends blessings upon His chosen, shall be put to shame 
and driven back, 7.e., with shame and confusion from 
their enterprise against Zion. They shall be as ‘‘ grass 
wpon the housetops,” that is not gathered or garnered : 
that stirs up ne cry,in mower or in passer-by, of joy and 
thankfulness: but withers before it comes to maturity, 
or produces flowers, unblessed and blasted (Isa. xxxvii. 
27; 2 Kings xix. 26).” We are here taught that the 
persecutors will be utterly routed, driven back with 
burning shame, with panic dread. This was the case 
with Pharaoh, Sennacherib, with Haman, Herod; aye, 
with persecutors in every age. ‘I will break your 
church in pieces with a hammer, if you do not obey 
me,” said a French monarch to a Protestant pastor. 
Calm and dignified was the reply: ‘‘This anvil has 
broken many a hammer.” 

A comparison is suggested in the last verses between 
the prosperity of the persecutors and that of their 
Godly victims. (1) The prosperity of the one is evan- 
escent, that of the other is permanent. It is like the 
“grass upon the housetops which withereth afore it 
groweth wp.” From the flat roofs of Eastern houses 
there often springs a kind of vegetation here called 
erass. The roofs being cemented, affords the seed but 
the smallest nourishment and moisture, it soon shrivels 
up and dies. Such is the prosperity of the wicked, it 
is not like a strong tree in the forest, nor even like 
erass in good soil and site. Not ever so with the pros- 
perity of the godly. ‘‘The righteous are like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water.” (2) The prosperity of 
the one is worthless, that of the other is beneficent. 
“¢ Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand: nor he that 
bindeth sheaves his bosom.” ‘This is the picture of a har. 
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vest field. The reaper fills his left hand with the yellow 
corn before he thrusts in his sickle to cut it down. A 
gleaner is behind him, in accordance with the benevo- 
lent feeling of the Mosaic dispensation to the poor; 
he is gathering handfuls (not binding sheaves) and 
placing them in his bosom—that is, in the fold of his 
loose garment. The reverse of this is the prosperity 
of the wicked. When the reaper goes out into the 
field in the season of harvest there is not enough grain 
to fill his hand with. When the gleaner goes out, there 
is nothing to fill his lap with. The crop is utterly 
worthless, it is worth no man’s cutting down; it is 
worth no man’s labour. It is quite useless, and no one 
is the better for it. The harvest is usually a period of 
abundance and satisfaction. But to the wicked, it is. 
attended with disappointment and misery. ‘The 
harvest shall be a heap in the day of grief and desperate 
sorrow.’ ’—Dr. MacMichael. (8) The prosperity of the 
one is uncongratulated, that of the other is blest. 
“ Neither do they which go by say, the blessing of the 
Lord be upon you: we bless you in the name of the 
Lord.” The allusion here is to the Jewish custom as 
as seen in the history of Ruth. Boaz came from Beth- 
lehem and said unto the reapers, ‘The Lord be with 
thee, and they answered him, The Lord bless thee.’’ It 
is impossible to pray for the prosperity of the wicked, 
or to exult init. It answers no useful purpose, it is a 
curse to the owner, and of no service to others. 

Conctuston.—Let not the conduct of persecutors de- 
press us. If we were of the world the world would love its 
own. If we saw things as they really are, and as we 
shall see them ere long, we should endorse the words 
of the Great Teacher, ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men per- 
secute you.” 
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A TIME OF MUCH RAIN. 


‘(If Ig A TIME OF MUCH RAIN.”’ Ezra x. 13. 


cx O said the Hebrews in Jerusalem upwards of 
aS 2300 years ago, and what was said there and 
eS4 then may be said with still greater emphasis 
are in Hngland to-day. The last two years are 
the wettest years of which there is any account 
in the history of our country. The rain to which 
the text refers fell, it is supposed, in Decem- 
ber, the coldest, and most rainy month in Palestine. 
It came at an important juncture, when work requiring 
fine weather had to be done. Ezra, priest and scribe, 
has arrived in Jerusalem. He has come full of patriot- 
ism, clothed with authority, with vast treasures for the 
temple from the Persian Court. He has come fired 
with zeal for the honour of God, determined to do his 
utmost for the restoration of city, temple, and reforma- 
tion of life. He is true to his name. Ezra means 
helper, and a great helper he was. The second temple 
had been built sixty-eight years ere his arrival, but it 
was inferior in several respects to that of Solomon. It 
wanted the sacred fire, the ark of the covenant, the 
mercy seat, the shekinah, the manna, and most prob- 
ably the urim and thummim. Lzra, after a journey of 
four months, reaches Jerusalem, accompanied by a 
band of voluntary emigrants. He soon learns that the 
people need something more important than gold and 
silver, or a magnificent temple and ritualism. Their 
morals had been corrupted, their temptations to idola- 
try were becoming increasingly great through their 
marriage alliances with the heathen. In view of this 
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state of things the anguish and the prayers of Ezra 
were most intense. He ‘rent his clothes and his 
mantle, plucked off the hair of his head and beard, and 
sat down astonished.” He saw that the nation was onthe 
brink of ruin, that nothing short of a thorough moral re- 
formation could save it. His devout spirit became 
magnetic. Hundreds flocked around him filled with 
deepest emotion. Conscious of their guilt, they wept 
aloud, and promised to support him in his endeavours 
to rectify the evils of the hour. A convocation was 
summoned, when it was resolved that there should be 
a dissolution of all marriage relations that were con- 
trary to the law of the land; but so heavy was the 
rain that fell, that the people trembled with fear, as 
though the judgment of a second flood had broken in 
upon them on account of their sins. 

The work of investigating the extent of the trespasses 
seemed likely to be protracted to a period most incon- 
venient to those who were away from their homes and 
exposed to such weather. Ezra, therefore, with a few 
of the chief of the fathers, was appointed to see that 
the resolution was carried into effect. They accom- 
plished their task in three months, although “ it was a 
time of much rain.”’ 

Israel could not forget that rain, nor will the rain of 
the present year* be easily forgotten. Many are looking 
at in the light of science, that is quite night. Some 
are looking at it in the light of agriculture, that is 
quite right. Others are looking at it in the light of 
commerce, that also is quite right; but let us look at 
it in the highest light of all, the light of Revelation. 


—-- 


* This discourse was delivered in 1880, a year of “much rain.” 
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There is a divine meaning in all things. Every drop 
of rain is full of God’s purpose. I offer three remarks 
with regard to ‘“‘a time of much rain.” 

I. A TIME OF MUCH RAIN TEACHES US OUR DEPENDENCE. 
Man’s great sin is his wish to live independently of the 
Almighty. It was the sin of our first parents, when 
they wanted to be as Gods. ‘‘ Who is the Lord that I 
should obey His voice ?”’ asked Pharaoh, and this is the 
question of millions to-day. 

When everything goes on smoothly, when the sun of 
prosperity shines, and not a cloud lines the heavens, we 
are liable to become proud and self-sufficient, as though 
life and all its affairs were in our own hands; but when 
trials come, when brightest hopes are blasted, when the 
present is dark, and the future seems still darker, then, 
convinced of our helplessness, we awake to the fact that 
“‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, the 
world, and they that dwell therein,” and that “In 
Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 

A time of much rain teaches us this fact in a very 
practical way. It shows us there can be no harvests 
unless God permit. The farmer may plough and sow, 
his land may be most fertile, the seed of the best kind, 
cultivation perfect; but if God forbid His sun from 
shining, and command the clouds to pour down an over 
abundance of rain, day by day, for months, the hopes 
of harvest will be blasted. 

Science may pierce through mountains, dive into the 
depths of the sea, construct its balloons, and soar right 
up into the air, it may even weigh and measure the 
worlds of space, but science has no control over the 
sun, it cannot scatter a single cloud in the sky. God 
holds the key of every cloud in His own hand. 
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A time of great rain reminds us that our commerce 
as well as our harvests is at the divine disposal. Some 
who have given considerable attention to the present 
commercial depression tell us that one of its chief 
causes is a succession of harvests below the average ; 
be it so or not, one thing is certain, a bad harvest can- 
not fail to lessen the wealth of a country, and seriously 
affect its merchandise. 

It is estimated that there will be a loss on the present 
harvest of £60,000,0U0. 

A time of much rain shows our dependence in many 
ways. You need change of air, and set out on a jour- 
ney, but the benefit you seek depends on the weather 
which God wil give; or you resolve to go to a distant 
town for the transaction of important business, you 
appoint the hour when you will be there to meet a per- 
son concerned in the transaction. But if it please God 
that at that very time there shall be much rain, your 
friend may fail to come, your plans may miscarry, your 
health may suffer, and your life may be imperilled 
through the inclemency of the weather. ‘‘ Go to now 
ye that say,” &c. 

The law of dependence is stamped on all things. 
Every atom is dependent on atom, man on man, nation 
on nation, world on world, and all are dependent on 
God. 

This time of much rain, when our harvest will be very 
much below the average, makes us feel, as Englishmen, 
that we are exceedingly dependent on other nations. 
What a dismal future would be before England to-day 
if she could not draw supplies of corn from foreign 
markets. If men duly remembered this dependence on 
each other, we should hear less of ‘“ wars, and the 
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rumours of wars.” The kindliest relations would exist: 
between men everywhere. All would feel that as each 
member of the human body is vitally related to every 
other member, so is every man to the human family as 
a whole. The chain of good will would encircle the 
globe, and bind men everywhere in the bonds of holy 
brotherhood. The next remark I have to make is: 

Il. THAT A TIME OF MUCH RAIN IS VERY TRYING. In some 
cases it is trying to patience. People are, in the main, 
far more cheerful and patient in fair weather than in 
foul. Statistics show, I believe, that more suicides. 
take place in wet and gloomy seasons of the year, than 
in the dry and sunny. 

Men form plans which they resolve speedily to carry 
out, but a time of much rain sets in, the realisation of 
their wishes is prevented, and forgetting that the clouds 
and the sun are alike under the control of infinite 
wisdom they grow impatient. We sometimes wonder 
at the impatiene of Israel in the wilderness. Marvellous 
the divine favours granted them, but every now and then 
their purposes were crossed, and they burst forth imto 
open murmuring that exposed them to the judgments 
of heaven. After all they were not so unlike ourselves. 
Though no Red Sea has been divided for our escape 
from danger, still God has led us in safety through 
floods in which the strong and the mighty have been 
overwhelmed. Though no manna has fallen around our 
abode, no Horeb has sent forth its miraculous streams ; 
still our bread and our water have been sure. Though 
no pillar of cloud has goie before us by day, nor a 
pillar of fire by night, still the Lord has gone before us 
every step of our wilderness march. Had we met with 
no trials we should be tempted to regard ourselves as 
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exceedingly patient; but trials have come to us, and 
not the least of trials to millions is this time of much 
rain. 

How have we stood the trial? Has our patience 
failed ? Have we murmured? Have we said, this is not 
right ? A season so wet is not what we want, it is not 
what we have a right to expect; the ways of the Lord 
are not just. If so we have forgotten that the spiritual 
life requires trial. A flower may come to perfection in 
one summer, but the tree, that is to bear fruit, requires 
not only the summer’s sun, but the rain and the storms 
of many a winter. 

A time of much rain is trying not only to patience, 
but also to faith. It tried the faith of the Hebrews in 
the time of Ezra. It led to a temporary loss of con- 
fidence in the goodness of God, for they trembled 
thinking that the rain was a sign of His displeasure. 
But the faith of some people seems to be tried in 
relation to the divine justice as wellas goodness. Nay, 
they are tempted to question the very existence of God, 
and to regard the world as an orphan, abandoned to 
fate or stern law, they see this great machine of Nature 
with its mighty wheels of solar systems, but see not this 
personality that lives behind and through the whole. 
What a reproof does the wise economy of Nature, under 

-which rain descends, minister to such unbelief. But 
for the water that rises from the sea in clouds, and falls 
in showers on the earth, vegetable, animal, and human 
life could not exist. It is wisely ordained, that in an 
island like ours, that is becoming so thickly peopled, 
and the large towns of which require at times more 
than an ordinary cleansing, that the average fall of rain 
should b2 maintained, not year by year, but by the over- 
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plus of one period making up for the deficiency of 
another. 

The overplus of this year has washed away, with an 
irresistible force, the seeds of disease and pestilence, 
that could not be removed by an ordinary year’s rain. 

The low rates of mortality in our large towns at the 
present juncture is a proof of this. 

The year 1860 was extraordinarily wet. I well 
remember that there was but one fine week from April 
to the end of the summer. People’s faith in Divine 
arrangement was severely taxed. But it was found 
that the health of our population was signally good 
throughout that year. The rain was in all probability 
a preventative against the return of cholera. Have 
faith in God. We may safely say that the rains of the 
present year have cleansed our atmosphere, washed our 
large towns, and removed the seeds of pestilence from 
man and beast far beyond what could have been 
accomplished by the ordinary rains of any of its pre- 
decessors. 

Sir Charles Lyell was on the continent when he said 
to a gentleman sitting next him at table, ‘‘I fear the 
rains have been doing a great deal of mischief,” “ I 
should think,” replied his companion, ‘‘ they were much 
needed to replenish the springs after this year of drought.” 
‘‘Timmediately felt,’ says Sir Charles Lyell, ‘ I had 
made an idle and a thoughtless speech.” The result 
of observations shows, that in proceeding from the 
equator towards the North Pole, there is a diminution 
in the mean annual quantities ofrain. What wisdom! 
Rain falls most abundantly where there is the greatest 
heat and need of it. Then we know that mountains 
attract the clouds, and have a larger share of rain than 
low lands. 
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Here, too, is wisdom; for the mountains contain the 
springs and reservoirs from which streams run down to 
bless the plains below. 

Let not rain drops, intended as a blessing, rob 
us of our faith in the wise and loving control of God. 
There is not a drop that falls without His sanction. 
It is ‘“‘ He who maketh the sun to rise on the evil and 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” I observe— 

II. THat A TIME OF MUCH RAIN SHOULD LEAD TO 
praveR. ‘Prayer! Prayer! Why you have just 
said that a time of great rain is beneficial to a 
nation’s health, and that rain falls in accordance with 
a wise economy.” ‘True, and yet I maintain that there 
may be not only reasons, but very strong reasons, for 
special prayer at a time of much rain. 

Whilst a time of much rain is beneficial to a nation’s 
health, it may prove very detrimental to a nation’s 
crops. Is there not scope for prayer here? May we 
not in the spirit of submission ask God to’so order the 
rain, if it be His will, that the promise of seed time, 
and harvest time, shall not fail us any more than the 
people of other climes ? 

Whatever certain sages may say against the propriety 
of prayer for temporal blessings, there is in human 
nature an instinct that bids it ask for the Divine 
interposition in all seasons of distress. Surely, prayer 
in relation to rain is as reasonable to-day as when Elijah 
prayed that there might be no rain; ‘and it rained not 
on the earth for the space of three years and six months ; 
and he prayed again, and the heaveus gave rain, and 
the earth brought forth her fruit.”’ 

The rain necessary for the health of England, the 
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Lord can send when He pleases. He can, in answer to 
prayer, disperse the clouds till the fruit of the earth has 
been gathered. And may not an overplus of rain be 
thus as much intended for our spiritual as our bodily 
health by awakening within us a sense of dependence 
and the spirit of prayer? It is not for us to prescribe to 
God and say this or that is or that is the time when the 
clouds must be scattered and the sun shine. It will go 
all wrong with the world unless our wishes are granted. 
No, we must go to Him humbly, and submit our case, 
saying, even so Father, if it be Thy will— Thou knowest 
what is best. My times are in Thy hands. 

I have said that a time of much rain is trying to 
patience. What an argument for prayer here! How 
ought we to pray to be kept from the spirit of murmur- 
ing that charges God with folly, and ask that otr 
patience may be cultivated by our trials. 

I have said that a time of much rain is trying to 
faith ; and, if so, now ought we not to pray that our faith 
fail not ? 

The apostles approached the Lord, on one occasion 
when great duties were set before them, and said, 
‘Tord increase our faith.” And if we feel unstrung 
for duty in a time of great rain, we should also go to 
Him, and say, “‘ Lord increase our faith.” 


Harrogate. FE. Fox Tomas. 


Tur Pumosopny or Rary.—‘Air condenses as it cools, and, like a sponge filled 
with water and compressed, pours out the water which its diminished capacity 
cannot hold. How singular, yet how simple, the philosophy of rain! Who but 
Omniscience could have devised such an admirable arrangement for watering 
the earth ?”’—Dr. Urns. 
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Germs of Thought. 


THE PREACHER’S FINGER-POST. 


The Genius of Moral Evil. 


‘¢THen He saitu I WILl RE- 
TURN UNTO My HOUSE.” Matt. 
soul, 44h 


A minute and full expla- 
nation of the whole con- 
text will be found in my 
““Genius of the Gospel.” 
We detach these words 
in order briefly to indicate 
the Genus of Moral 
Hvil, or the ‘spirit that 
worketh in the children 
of disobedience.” Meta- 
phorically, the Heavenly 
Teacher here represents 
this spirit as speaking of 
man as his ‘‘ house,” and 
as determining after evic- 
tion to return toit. Here- 
in observe— 
J.—AMAZING AUDACITY. 
‘“My house!” On this 
round earth there is no- 
thing so great as man, he 


is the highest workman- 
ship, the brightest mani- 
festation, and the most 
responsible agent of hea- 
ven. Yet the devil calls 
him ‘his. ¥** My "houses. 
Evil is always audacious. 
Wicked men everywhere 
manifest a disposition to 
arrogate to themselves all 
that is great and valuable: 


it is all “mene.” They 
call their lands “ after 
their own name.” My 


kingdom, my estate, my 
church, &c., &c. Auda- 
city this, simply because 


evil has nothing, it lives 
on suffrage. Wherever 


you see arrogance—and 
alas, you see it every- 
where amongst the herds 
of ungodly men, especi- 
ally in the higher social 
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grades—you see the red 
glare of the devil. Ob- 
serve here ~— 
II.—Unscrurutous p1s- 
HONESTY. ‘‘My house.” 
(1.) Not a particle of tts 
materials belong to him, 
Not a stone; nay, not an 
atom in the building. (2.) 
Not an effort in its work- 
manship was his. He 
did nothing in its build- 
ing. Man is God’s pro- 
perty, absolutely, inde- 
feasibly, and for ever. Yet 
this fiend calls him his. 
Do you not see wicked 
men everywhere claiming 
what does not belong to 
them? They claim the 
land—they have no moral 
right to it, for the ‘‘earth 
is the Lord’s, and He 
hath given it to the chil- 
dren of men.” ‘They 
claim theirown existence, 
and even that does not 
belong to them, they are 
its trustees, notits owners. 
“* All souls are mine,” says 
God. Wherever you see 
dishonesty, and is it not 
in every market, temple, 


profession, trade, and 
social circle?—you see 
the devil. Observe here— 
III.— Intense sELFIsH- 
ness. Why does he re- 
turn to his house? Not 
for the good of his house, 
but exclusively for his 
own benefit. He had 
been ‘walking through 
dry places, seeking rest 
and finding none.” Sel- 
fishness is the essence of 
sin, it is the root of all 
its branches, the fountain 
of all its streams, the 
spring of all its acts. The 
devil does not care what 
injury he does to the 
house. How foul and 
loathsome he will make 
every part, how he will 
injure all its materials, 
and turn the very temple 
of God into the habita- 
tion of every fiendish pas- 
sion. Self is everything 
to wickedness. If the 
ship will bring wealth to 
the owner, what matters 
it although it become a 
coffin for all on board? If 
war will bring wealth to 
BB 
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the trader, fame to the 
soldier, and aggrandise- 
ment to the monarch, 
what matters it though 
oceans be dyed with blood 
and continents be strewn 
with the slain? Observe 
here— 

TV.—EHGREGIOUS FOLLY. 
He returns to his house, 
but his possession is very 
precarious, and | neces- 
sarily terminable. The 
stronger man, the real 
owner, will one day evict 
him, and destroy the 


works of the devil. In 
the end he will find that 
it had been far better for 
him if he had kept prowl- 
ing through the “dry 
places’ of immensity, 
than to have entered into 
this house. From this 
house he must be hurled 
headlong. “T beheld 
Satan falling as lightning 
from heaven.” Sin is 
folly: by a necessity of 
nature it frustrates its 
own ends, and disappoints 
its own hopes. 


Looking at Christ the way to believe in Him. 


‘¢ AND WHEN THE CENTURION 
WHICH STOOD OVER AGAINST HIM 
SAW THAT HE SO CRIED OUT, AND 
GAVE UP THE GHOST, HE SAID 
TRULY THIS MAN WAS THE Son 
or Gop.” Mark xv. 39. 


Tue sight of Christ by 
the Centurion (and Mat- 
thew says also by those 
who were with him), car- 
ried the conviction that 
He was the Son of God— 
a Divine Man; and this 


suggests to me that the 
sight of Christ Himself 
is the proof of the divin-— 
aty of His religion. 
We can only get a true 
conviction of the Divinity 
of His nature, character, 
and mission, as we look 
at Him. He Himself is 
the proof. The most able 
and learned apologists 
may collect a variety of 
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evidence, and bring it in- 
to the most logical order 
and force, but their work 
would be utterly worth- 
less unless Christ Himself 
is exhibited. The argu- 
ment from prophecy of 
itself has never carried 
conviction, and is less 
able to do so to-day than 
ever. Nor has the argu- 
ment from miracles been 
sufficient. Unless it could 
be proved that no being 
but God could perform 
what we call a miracle, 
and that He would never 
perform a miracle only in 
favour of truth—neither 
of which propositions can 
be demonstrated—mira- 
cles have no convincing 
force. Thank God we 
want no proof but the 
manifestation of Christ. 
“¢ Now we believe, not be- 
cause of thy saying, but 
-we have heard Him our- 
selves.”’ 

_ IL. The very ExisTencz 
of His character demon- 
strates the divinity of His 
religion. Look at His 


character as pourtrayed 
in His four biographers, 
and as you look at it a 
two-fold conviction will 


be forced upon you. 


Finstes hate ai) asa 
supernatural production. 
As in the material world, 
existing things are evolu- » 
tions from the pre-exist- 
ing, so in the moral. The 
moral character of one 
generation, as a law, grows 
out of the character of the 
preceding. ‘To this the 
character of Christ was a 
signal exception. There 
was nothing in the charac- 
ters of the men who pre- 
ceded Him from which 
such a character as 
His could be evolved. 
There was nothing either 
in the Jewish or pagan 
mind, or both combined, 
to produce a character 
like His, The hero of 
fiction is organised, so to 
speak, out of elements ex- 
isting in the mind of the 
author, but in what mind, 
in any age or land, are to 
be found the fundamental 
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elements of Christ’s char- 
acter? ‘‘ What manner 
Of man. is this sei 
character is not fiction. 
There is no mind to create 
such a fiction, His charac- 
ter is historic fact, of 
which God Himself is the 
Author. You might as 
well attempt to convince 
me that the mystic pillar 
that guided the children 
of Israel through the wil- 
derness for forty years, 
grew out of the Arabian 
sand, as that the character 
of Christ grew out of the 
human mind. Look at it, 
and you will say with the 
Centurion, “Truly, this 
man is the Son of God.” 
Secondly: Though a 
supernatural production, 
it is hwman. By this I 
mean, the character is 
that which belongs to 
human nature, which hu- 
man nature must have in 
order to be perfectly de- 
veloped. Human nature, 
alas, lost it in the fall, 
and has been hungering 
for it ever since, it is its 


supreme want, the very 
bread of its life. Of no 
other character can we 
say this, no other charac- 
ter fits human nature, this 
is its all-satistying, all- 
filling ideal, the sammwm 
bonum. Who, then, can 
look at His character as 
a super-human produc- 
tion, yet thoroughly hu- 
man, without saying, 
“Truly, this Man is the 
Son of God?” 

JJ.—The MIGHTY INFLU- 
ENCE of His character de- 
monstrates the divinity of 
His religion. Taking all 
things into account no 
character in history has 
exerted such an influence 
as the character of Christ. 
It has created Christen- 
dom such as it is, and 
Christendom is destined 
in the very tendency of 
things to become the all 
dominant, and all formu- 
lating power of the whole 
race. This son of a poor - 
Jewish peasant, in three 
years generated, so to 
speak, this mighty, moral 
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force that has given Him 
‘““a name above every 
name,” a name _ before 
which, one day, “‘ every 
_ knee shall bow,” and to 
~ Which “every tongue shall 
confess.” What are the 
names of Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, or any of the 
old philosophers, the 
names of Confucius, Budd- 
ha, Zoroaster, or any of the 
founders of the religions 
of the world, to the name 
of Christ? Before that 
name they pale into dim- 
ness. Who can look at 
Him in history, then, with- 
out exclaiming with the 


Centurion, ‘‘ Truly this 
Man is the Son of God?” 

ConcLusion.—Brothers, 
if your aim is to get your 
fellow-men to believe in 
Christ, your method is 
clear and simple. You 
need not spend your 
powers and time in deal- 
ing with what are called 
‘“evidences.”’ You have 
to manifest Christ, mani- 
festly set Him forth in all 
His spotless purity, in- 
vincible rectitude, uncon- 
querable love and unique 
moral majesty, and you 
will carry Him into their 
convictions. 


Manly Strength rising 


«‘WueEn I AM WEAK THEN AM 
I strona.” 2 Cor. xii. 10. 

Paul’s experience under 
aftliction was strange and 
sublime :— Strange — for 
few possess it, sublime 
for nothing higher can 
man desiderate. He says, 
‘‘T take pleasure in in- 


with Conscious Weakness. 


firmities.”’ Most men 
murmur under ‘ infir- 
mities.”’ The number 


are few who will even 
submit, but rare in truth 
are those who “ take 
pleasure in infirmities.” 
Paul seems to have had 
the philosopher’s fabled 
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stone that turns every- 
thing into gold. Look at 
Paul’s ‘‘ infirmities ” as 
catalogued in the pre- 
ceding verses. The text 
is a paradox, a startling 
one, too, one that on the 
principle of common ex- 
perience is a glaring con- 
tradiction. Albeit, one 
that on the principle of 
Christly experience em- 
bodies a glorious truth. 
In the moral realm man 
ascends by descending, 
man conquers by yield- 
ing, man saves his life by 
losing it, man gets might 
by losing his strength. 
eos COOCM min amet 
weakness becomes 
‘“‘ strong” in the syMPATHY 
oF orHERS. Of all the mem- 
bers, of a large family 
who has most of the sym- 
pathies of the family? 
Not the strong in health, 
the successful in plan, 
the buoyant in heart, but 
the poor little writhing 
son or daughter on the 
couch. The infant suf- 
ferer is the moral king, 


all hearts bow to its cries, 
all hands await its be- 
hests. So, in the larger 
circle of friends, the 
affiicted friend is the 
most thought of, felt for, 
and spoken about. James 
Garfield on his mortally 
suffering couch, swayed 
aninfluence for the time 
mightier,and deeper, than 
any king. ‘The moral 
power of Christ Himself 
in the world, arose out 
of suffering, the cross is 
His power in the world, 
it is the “arm of the 
Lord ” revealed. 

II. A good man in weak- 
ness becomes “‘strong,”’ in 
HIS CONSCIOUSNESS OF DEPEN- | 
DENCE ON THE ETERNAL, 
The strength in worldly 
men such as it is, 1s in 
the material, and the 
material is shadowy, 
fluctuating, and fleeting. 
But the true strength of 


man is in conscious de- 


pendence on God. I see 
a man to-day rich in 
abundance of all tempo- 
ral good, robust health, 
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enormous wealth, great 
popularity, his strength 
is in these. To-morrow 
he is bereft of the whole, 
all his possessions have 
vanished as a cloud, and 
he is shut up in the 
chamber, a pauper and 
a dying man. In 
that condition Christ 
is brought before Him, 
he believes in Him, 
accepts Him with an un- 
questioning faith, and 
hence he becomes poss- 
essed with the true power 
of a man, and he can say 
now, ‘‘ When I am weak, 
then am I strong,” strong 
in a power superior to the 
world. Conscious depen- 
dence on the Creator, and 
not on the creature, is the 
true strength, Having 
this, aman can be calm 
and triumphant amidst 


storms that shake the 
world, ellie. = Lord 
is our refuge. and 
strength.” 


Ill. A good man 
in weakness becomes 
““strong’’ in the EXPER- 


IENCE OF DIVINE SUPPORT. 
God’s rule is to fill the 
“hungry with good 
things,” and to send the 
“rich empty away.” ‘As 
thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.” The pro- 
founder our sense of 
weakness, the more cons- 
clous we become of 
Divine supplies and 
trust in Him. When 
Paul and Silas lost their 
hberty, they became con- 
scious of new strength, 
new supplies from God, 
and they sang praises. 
Never did the three He- 
brew youths in Babylon 
have such manifestations 
of God to their souls as 
when in the burning fiery 
furnace. Was Daniel ever 
stronger than when he 
lost everything, when 
a pauper and a prisoner 
in the lions’ den? ‘‘When 
I am weak, then am I 
strong.” Strong in the 
supplies of Divine succour 
and support. 

IVY. A good man 
in weakness becomes 
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“strong” in HIS POWER 
FOR USEFULNESS. Never 
does a minister of the 
Gospel preach so effect- 
ively as when he is con- 
scious of his own insuffi- 
ciency, when his selfism, 
so to speak, is gone, and 
he becomes the organ of 
Divine truths. 

Who are the men who 
have been, and still are, 
the most really power- 
ful preachers, preachers 
whose words and spirit, 
go deep down into the 
souls of their hearers, 
and there work a moral 
revolution ? Not the men 
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of self-consciousness, men 
in whose formal reason- 
ing and pretentions 
rhetoric egotism rides 
rampant. No, but those 
who are overwhelmed 
with a sense of their own 
weakness, and who sigh 
out of the depths of their 
nature. ‘Who is suffi- 
cient for these things ?”’ 
As our egoismi wanes, ovr 
power for usefulness 
waxes strong, ‘“‘ Ican do 
all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 
‘When I am weak then 
am I strong.” 


Strength. 
‘When adverse winds and waves arise, 
And in my heart despondence sighs, 
When life its throng of care reveals, 
And weakness o’er my spirit steals, 
Grateful I hear the kind decree 
That—‘ As my day, my strength shall be.” 
When with sad footstep, memory roves 
‘Mid smitten joys and buried loves, 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies, 
And every morning crinks my sighs, 
Still to Thy promise, Lord, I flee 
That, “As my days my strength shall be.” 
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Notes on the Epistle to the 
_ Colossians. 


; REFERRING our readers for all histcrical and criticalremarks about this Epistle to the able- 
C ommentaries of LIGHTFOOT and ELLIcor?, and FARRER’s more recent “ Life and Work of 
St. Paul,” itis nevertheless necessary to carry into and throughout our consideration of 
the entire Epistle, what was its main purpose. Throughout St. Paul is dealing with the 
twofold evil that had arisen in the Colossian Church—an error half Judaic, half Gnostic— 
an error that was theological and practical. It arosefrom the wrong conception of matter 
as inherently evil and as demanding intervening mediators between the material system of 
things and God; and at making abstinence from contact with material things, as far as- 
mignt be possible, very incumbent on the godly. This error has ts modern analogies in 
Sacerdotalism, and in Pietism. ‘lo combat the error then andnow the Plenitude of Christ 
must be preached ; Christ the fulness therefore the all sufficient Mediator, therefore too the 
all sufficient Consecrator of the material system. The errors of the Ritualist, and of the 
Recluse are both met by this great fact. 


No. XVIII. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING. 


“ALL MY STATE SHALL TYCHICUS DECLARE UNTO YOU, WHO IS A 
BELOVED BROTHER, AND A FAITHFUL MINISTER AND FELLOWSERVANT 
IN THE LorD: WHom I HAVE SENT UNTO YOU FOR THE SAME PURPOSE, 
THAT HE MIGHT KNOW YOUR ESTATE, AND COMFORT YOUR HEARTS; 
WITH ONESIMUS, A FAITHFUL AND BELOVED BROTHER, WHO IS ONE OF 
you. ‘THEY SHALL MAKE KNOWN UNTO YOU ALL THINGS WHICH ARE 
DONE HERE, ARISTARCHUS MY FELLOWPRISONER SALUTETH YOU, AND 
MARcUS, SISTER'S SON TO BARNABAS (TOUCHING WHOM YE RECEIVED. 
COMMANDMENTS : IF HE COME UNTO YOU, RECEIVE HIM); AND JESUS, 
WHICH IS CALLED JUSTUS, WHO ARE OF THE CIRCUMCISION. THESE. 
ONLY ARE MY FELLOWWORKERS UNTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD, WHICH 
HAVE BEEN A COMFORT UNTO ME. HPAPHRAS, WHO IS ONE OF YOU, A 
SERVANT OF CHRIST, SALUTETH YOU, ALWAYS LABOURING FERVENTLY 
FOR YOU IN PRAYERS, THAT YE MAY STAND PERFECT AND COMPLETE IN 
ALL THE WILL OF Gop. For I BEAR HIM RECORD, THAT HE HATH A 
GREAT ZEAL FOR YOU, AND THEM THAT ARE IN LAODICEA, AND THEM 
IN Hiprarouis. LUKE, THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN, AND DEMAS, GREET 
you. SALUTE THE BRETHREN WHICH ARE IN LAODICEA, AND NyMPHAS, 
AND THE CHURCH WHICH IS IN HIS HOUSE. AND WHEN THIS EPISTLE 
IS READ AMONG YOU, CAUSE THAT IT BE READ ALSO IN THE CHURCH OF 
THE LAODICEANS ; AND THAT YE LIKEWISE READ THE EPISTLE FROM 
Laopicea. ANpD say TO ARCHIPPUS, TAKE HEED TO THE MINISTRY 
WHICH THOU HAST RECEIVED IN THE LORD, THAT THOU FULFILUT. 
THE SALUTATION BY THE HAND OF ME PauL. REMEMBER MY BONDS. 
GRACE BE wiITtH you. AmEN.’’—Col. iy. 7-18. 


As we read this last paragraph tone about the ending of every 
of our Epistle we are struck, one of Paul’s letters: there is 
First: With the humanity of owr the naming of men, the greeting 


holy religion. There is a natural of friends, the talk about per- 
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‘sonal affairs. If the Bible 
were concerned only with 
systems, institutions, theories, 
doctrines, arguments, it would 
never be as it surely is, the 
great heart book of the world. 
Its charm is its humanness. 
And it is so of Christianity, 
because its Founder and its 
Theme,its Alpha and its Omega, 
is the Son of Man. Reading 
this last paragraph of the 
Epistle, weare struck, Secondly: 
With the mutual fellowship of 
the early churches. Between 
the Christians at Rome and 
Colosse, though the waters of 
the Adriatic rolled between 
them, there was, as these 
greetings indicate, intimate and 
intelligent personal fellowship. 
Passing from these introductory 
considerations of the great 
principles to be found here, let 
us notice three things about 
Christian greetings. 

I. TRuE CHRISTIAN GREETING 
RECKONS VERY LITTLE OF SOCIAL 
position. Who would know 
from the form of the greeting 
how vastly different were the 
social positions of Epaphras, 
the Colossian citizen, Luke, 
the cultured Jewish physician, 
and Onesimus, the runaway 
slave? It has been well said, 
‘“‘Men are not united to the 
Church of Christ by reason of 
similarity of calling, of know- 
ledge or of position; not as 


rich or poor, learned or ignor- 
ant, but as possessors of a 
common human nature, of 
common feelings, sorrows, joys 
and hopes. Once within its 
pale, his riches drop from the 
rich man, and his poverty from 
the poor, and each beholds a 
brother soul.” 

II. TRUE CHRISTIAN GREETING 
RECOGNISES FULLY THE INDIVID- 
UALISM OF MEN. There is here 
no dealing with the mere mass, 
the group; no speaking of all 
with the same tones of unctu- 
ous endearment as is common 
in some churches to-day. No, 
each has a separate niche in 
the esteem and affection of the 
Apostle. In the lght of this 
greeting we see the Church is 
not a huge piece of mechanism, 
but a family of dissimilar, 
though related souls. 

III. Trur CHRISTIAN GREET- 
ING HONOURS GREATLY CHRIS- 
TIAN SERVICE. The only letter 
of introduction to a church 
Paul ever wrote is not to 
commend some wealthy or 
famous man, but a converted 
runaway slave. His epithets 
of praise are not those that 
describe rank or riches, or even 
culture, but usefulness. That 
he honours, and that the Church 
of Christ ought above all else 
to honour. Come the day 
when it will, Amen, 

Bristol. Urisan R. Tuomas. 
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Seeds of Sermons on St. Paul's 
Epistle to Phihhppians. 


_, Having gone through all the verses in the Wpist'e to the Ephesians (see ‘‘ Homilist,” Vol. 
XX. to xxviil.), we proceed to develope, with our usual brevity, the precious germs of truth 
contained in this letter. The following remarks, as a standing introduction, may contribute 
some portion of light to the whole Epistle :—Notice (1) The residence of the persons addressed. 
Philippi—whose ancient name was Crenides—was a city of Macedonia. and called after the 
name of Philip of Macedon, because he-rebuilt and fortified it, B.C. 358, and afterwards colonised 
dy Julius Cesar, who invested the population with the privilege of a Roman City. It was 
the first place in Europe where the Gospel was preached by Paul, an account of which we 
have in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts. It was during his second missionary tour, and 
about A.D. 53.—Notice (2) The occasion of the Epistle. The contributions which the 
Philippians had made towards supplying the Apostle’s necessities when a prisoner at Rome, 
evidently prompted its production.—Notice (3) The scene from which the Epistle was 
addressed. That it was from Rome where he was a prisoner is clear, from chapters i. 1-13, 
iv. 22. Jt would seem from the Epistle that he was expecting a speedy decision of his case, 
and hoped to obtain his release. Epaphroditus had been despatched to him from the 
Philippian Church with pecuniary contributions for the Apostle’s relief, and on his return 
the Apostle entrusted this letter for conveyance. This would be about A.D. 63.—Notice (4) 
The general character of the Epistle. It is all but free from any censure, and breathes a 
warm and generous feeling through every part. The Hpistle gives us the impression that 
the Philippian Church was one of the most pure, consistent, and generous, of that age. 
About 40 or 50 years after this Epistle was written, we are informed that Ignatius, on his 
way to martyrdom passed through Philippi, and was most warmly received in that city.] 


No. XI. 


THE MORAL HISTORY OF 
THE CHRISTLY SPIRIT. 


form of a servant,” assuming 
a sinless but finite humanity ; 


‘‘ LET THIS MIND BE IN YOU 
WHICH WAS ALSO IN CHRIST 
JHSUS ee EMC ———Phal. i. O-11: 
“From a practical introduction 
in the familiar exhortation to 
follow the example of our Lord, 
St. Paul passes on to what is 
perhaps the most complete and 
formal statement in all his 
Epistles of the doctrine of His 
great humility. In this he 
marks out first the incarnation, 
in which, ‘‘ being in the form 
of God, He took on Him the 


and next the Passion, which 
was made needful by the sins 
of men, and in which Hig 
human nature was humiliated 
to the shame and agory of the 
cross. Inseparable in them- 
selves, these two great acts of 
His self-sacrificing love must 
be distinguished. Ancient 
speculation delighted to suggest 
that the first might have been 
even if humanity had remained 
sinless, while the second was 
added because of the fall and 
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its consequences. Such specu- 
lations are indeed thoroughly 
precarious and unsubstantial— 
for we cannot ask what might 
have been in a different dispen- 
sation from our own, and 
moreover, we read of our Lord 
as ‘the Lamb that was slain 
from the foundation of the 
world” (Rev. xiii. 8; see also 
1 Pet. i. 19), but they at least 
point to a true distinction. As 
the “word of God” manifested 
in the incarnation, our Lord is 
the treasure of all humanity as 
such; as the Saviour through 
death, He is the especial 
treasure of us ag sinners.’’— 
Dr. Barry. 

This is one of the grandest 
passages in the Bible; it has 
been the arena of many a 
theological battle, the subject 
of many a sermon, aye, and of 
many volumes too. Eschewing, 
as far as possible, all verbal 
criticism and speculation, I 
shall turn it to a practical 
account by using it to illustrate 
the moral history of the Christly 
Spirit, the spirit which the 
Philippians in the preceding 
verses are exhorted to obtain 
and cherish. Using it with 
this view, there are two great 
facts to be noticed. 

Tits a” spirit of smue 
ABNEGATION. ‘‘ Let this mind 
be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus,” &c. Now this 


‘‘mind”’ or spirit he details 
as developed in Christ Himself. 
Developed, First: In what 
Christ did not do. ‘‘ Who, 
being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God.’ Or, as Dr. 
Davidson renders the words, 
‘Did not think equality with 
God a thing to be grasped at.” 
“The term God here and in the 
following paragraph,” says 
Bengel, ‘‘does not denote God 
the Father; the form of God 
does not mean the Deity Him- 
self, nor the Divine nature, but 
something rising out of it. 
Again, it does not signify the 
being equal with God, but 
something prior, the manifes- 
tation of God, that is, the form 
shining out of the very glory 
of the invisible Deity.” The 
form of man is not the man 
himself, so the manifestation 
of God is not God Himself. 
Now Christ did not seize at 
this manifestation, did not 
consider it a thing to be grasped 
at. Of the true Christly spirit 
it may be said, that when great 
good is to be done, it does not 
hold on to privileges, honours, 
dignities, &c. This is strikingly 
illustrated in St. Paul, «‘ What 
things were gain to me, those 
I counted Joss for Christ” (Phil. 
ii. 7). Paul details this spirit 
as developed, Secondly: In 
what Christ did do. (1) “He 
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uade Himself of no reputa- 
tion.” This should be rendered, 
‘““He emptied Himself,” or 
stripped Himself of His original 
glory, the glory which He had 
with the Father before the 
world was. Not that He was 
less divine and great in time 
than He was before all time. 
But He did not appear so. He 
concealed His splendour in the 
veil of His flesh, so as to fulfil 
His redemptive mission. (2) 
He ‘took upon Him the form 
of a servant.” ‘The three 
words,” says Bengel, ‘form, 
likeness, fashion, are not sy- 
nonymous, neither are they 
virtually interchangeable ; there 
is, however, a connection be- 
tween them; (form means 
something positive, likeness 
signifies a relation to other 
things of the same condition, 
fashion relates tothe sight and 
perception.” The King of the 
universe a Servant! (3) ‘Was 
made in the likeness of man,” 
and ‘found in fashion as a 
man.” {This does not mean 
that He had merely the appear- 
ance of a man and nothing 
more. He was a man, ‘made 
in all parts like unto His 
brethren.” (4) He ‘‘ became 
obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” ‘His 
death,” says Dr. Barry, ‘‘is 
not here regarded as an atone- 
ment, for in that light it could 


be no pattern to us, but as the 
completion of the obedience of 
His life. He followed out the 
Divine will even to death, and 
to the death of the cross, a 
death of anguish andignominy.”’ 
Here is self-abnegation, and 
this self-abnegation is essen- 
tially the Christly Spirit. 
Self-sacrifice is the essence of 
religion. He that does not 
lose himself in the swelling 
tide of benevolent sympathy 
for lost souls, has not the 
‘mind that was in Christ 
Jesus.” Concerning this spirit 
notice that— 

II. It is a spirit of prvrve 
EXALTATION. Because of this 
self-abnegating love ‘‘ God 
also hath highly exalted Him, 
and given Him a name which 
is above every name.” Rather 
the name above every name. 
Perhaps all intelligent creatures 
through the universe have 
appellations by which they are 
distinguished from others and 
recognised. Angels have their 
names: Michael, Gabriel, &c. 
Some names are greater than 
others. It often happens that 
the name of one man towers 
in significance and grandeur 
above the name of a whole 
generation. Such names as 
Moses, Paul, Luther, Howard 
Garibaldi. But the Apostle 
declares that there is One 
‘Name above every name,’ 
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elther on earth or in heaven, 
First: It is a transcendent 
name. “A name which is 
above every name.” It is 
idealistically and independently 
perfect. There is no name 
like unto it in the universe. 
Above every name in every 
hierarchy in the creation. 
Secondly: It is a morally con- 
quering name. ‘That at the 
name of Jesus every knee 
should bow.” There is a talis- 
manic energy in this name. 
It has wrought wonders on our 
earth already, and far greater 
wonders it will work in the 
human mind “until all His 
enemies be made His footstool.” 
It wins the mastery over the 
soul, aye, and gains ascendency 
over all minds in the universe. 
“Of things in heaven and 
things in earth,” é&c For 
‘‘things” read ‘‘beings.” “And 
every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are 
in them, heard I saying, Bless- 
ing, and honour, and glory, 
and power be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever.” Thirdly: It is a God- 
glorifying name. ‘And that 
every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to 


the glory of the Father.” The 
acknowledgment of the glory 
of Christ is the acknowledg- 
ment of the glory of the 
Father as the Source of Deity 
manifested perfectly in Him. 
‘« And when all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, then shall 
the Son also Himself be subject 
unto Him that put all things. 
under Him, that God may be: 
all in all”’ (1 Cor. xv. 28). 


Concuusion :—Here is the 
fixed law of heaven. The moral 
spirit that would ascend to 
true dignity, win a name that. 
shall command the reverence 
both: of earth and heaven, 
must empty itself of all selfish 
motives and personal interestsg.. 
There are two hills lying oppo- 
site each other, one is the hill 
of personal pride — barren, 
bleak, cloudy; the other is the 
hill of Divine dignity—grand, 
sunny, blooming in beauty, 
and abounding in fruit, crowned 
with the pavilion of the God- 
head. No soul can ascend the 
one without descending the 
other; he must go down the 
brow of selfishness step by 
step, till he reaches the dark 
valley of self abnegation, and 
then upward he may commence 
scaling the sublime altitudes of 
Divine dignity and bliss. 
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Homuletical Breviartes. 


No. CCCLIY. 
Man’s Abiding Friend. 


‘(THEY SAW NO MAN ANY MORE, SAVE JESUS ONLY, WITH THEM- 
sELvsES.” Mark ix. 8. 


The disciples had just seen wonderful visions and heard wonderful 
voices, visions and voices that so entranced them that 
they wished to continue for ever on the ‘‘ Holy Mount.” But 
now the voices were hushed, and the visions had 
vanished, but Jesus—the meaning ofall the voices and visions— 
He remained. “They saw no man any more, save Jesus only.” 
So it ever is with His genuine disciples. Whoever and whatever 
vanishes from their presence and enjoyments, Jesus remains the 
ever-abiding Friend. I. Though their Paystcan Hnatru vanishes, 
He abides. Physical health, the chief blessing of our mortal life, 
sooner or later must vanish with all. Disease, accident and age, 
these take it away from the most vigorous and hale, so that the 
time comes when physical life through prostration and pain be- 
comes all but intolerable. But Jesus abides. When “heart and 
flesh faileth’’ He is there to succourand strengthen the soul, there 
to bear it to one of the ‘‘ many mansions” He has prepared. ‘‘ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death,” &c. 
Il. Though their Worupiy Possessions vanish, He abides. Secular 
wealth rightly used is an incalculable blessing, it not only serves 
to relieve from all worldly anxieties, but ministers to our own bodily 
comforts, and to our intellectual advancement, but also gives us 
power to: help our fellow men, help them both temporally and 
spiritually. But how often are the disciples of Christ as well as 
others, by some fraud or misfortune, bereft of this ! How often do 
‘“‘ riches take to themselves wings and fly away !”’ How often have 
large fortunes crumbled away in a day! How often do those who 
have been cradled in opulence die in pauperism! But when - 
brilliant fortunes have vanished, like the bright cloud upon Tabor 
of old, the disciples have looked round and perceived that Jesus 
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was by their side. They heard His voice saying to them, “ Take 
no thought for the morrow what you shall eat, or what you shall 
drink, nor yet for your body what you shall put on, is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment?” &c. III. Though 
their DEARFST FRIENDS depart, He abides. These disciples had 
been in wonderful society and heard their soul-transporting con- 
verse, ‘‘ There appeared unto them Elias with Moses, and they 
were talking with Jesus.” Many centuries had sped their course 
since these illustrious men had quitted this planet, and during the 
whole period peradventure, they had been living, studying, and 
serving in the supernal regions of soul. They had seen wonderful 
things, heard wonderful things, felt wonderful things, and here 
they were talking with Jesus, talking in the hearing of these dis- 
ciples. But their stay was not long, they vanished. ‘‘ And sud- 
denly when they looked round about they saw no man save Jesus 
only.”” Good men are constantly losing from their social sphere 
those who have charmed them with their presence and inspired 
them with their talk. When listening to them either in the 
sanctuary, the club, or on the domestic hearth, they had felt it 
good to be there.” But one by one they vanish; the time 
comes when the best is gone, and all is social desolation, and 
like the disciples they look round and ‘‘ see no man any more, save 
Jesus only, with themselves.” He is the abiding Friend, ‘‘ the same 


yesterday, to-day and for ever.” 


No. CCCLY. 
The True Life of Man. 


« And Now, ISRAEL, WHAT DOTH THE LORD THY GOD REQUIRE OF 
THER, BUT TO FEAR THE LoRD THY GOD, TO WALK IN ALL HIS WAYS, 
AND TO LOVE HIM, AND TO SERVE THE LORD THY GOD WITH ALL THY 
HEART AND WITH ALL THY soUL?”’  Dewt. x. 12. 


What is the true life of man? The life of practical conformity to 
Divine claims. ‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee?” All is 
summed up and expressed in the text. I. Lovinc REVERENCE. ‘“ To 
fear the Lord thy God, and to love Him.” It is said that ‘“ perfect 
love casteth out fear.” This is true if slavish fear is meant. But 
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re) 


the highest love is always associated with some kind of fear. (1) 
Fear of not acting worthily of the object of love. (2) Fear of 
offending the object of love. The fear not of His anger, but of our 
proving unworthy. II. Pracrican opeprmnce. ‘To walk in all 
His ways.” God has “ ways,” that is, methods of action. (1) In 
material nature He has methods of action. An acquaintance 
with these is what is called science. (2) In moral mind He 
has methods of action. Acquaintance with these is the 
highest knowledge. These methods are contained in the 
Decalogue, and are embodied in the life of Christ. To walk 
in God’s ways is: (a) The only righteous walk. (8) The only secure 
walk. Other walks are dangerous. (c) The only elevating walk. 
All other walks lead downward. III. Hearty service. ‘“ Serve 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” &¢. Hearty service stands 
opposed to unwilling service, to mechanical service, all ceremonial 
and formal services. ‘‘ Bodily service profiteth but little.’ To 
serve Him with all the heart is to serve Him with (1) Perfect 
freedom. (2) Sunny cheerfulness. (8) Thorough completeness. 
All the powers fully employed, &c. 


Now CCOLViI. 
Soul Resurrection the best of all Resurrections. 


‘THAT THEY MIGHT OBTAIN A BETTER RESURRECTION. ’— 
Heb. xi. 30. 


If the resurrection of the body at the last day is here referred to, 
there is a “better resurrection” than that. Why better? LI. 
Because it is a GooD INITSELF. The resurrection of the body may 
become an intolerable curse: there is a resurrection of damnation. 
A thousand times better for the unconverted to remain for ever in 
their graves, than to rise and thereby have their anguish intensi- 
fied. But soul resurrection is the man leaving his dungeon and 
his chains for liberty, his disease for health. It is the angel in 
embryo leaving the narrow and loathsome shell to bask its pinions 
in mid-heayen, and hold fellowship with the buoyant choristers 
of the sky. Soul resurrection is “better,” II. Because it 
INVOLVES THE FREE CHOICE OF THE MAN. In the resurrection of 
the body man has nothing to do in hastening or delaying, in help- 

CC 
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ing or preventing it. It is as much outside the sphere of his 
voluntary effort as the fact of his birth or the configuration of his 
frame. Not so with the soul resurrection, for that man is responsible. 
“Arise from the dead,” is the Divine command. Man gets 
some credit for soul resurrection, none for the resurrection 
of the body. Soul resurrection is ‘better,’ III. Because it 
REVFALS THE HIGHEST POWER OF Gop. ‘The Divine power 
which will call up the mighty dead at last is mere fiat, force, voli- 
tion. But something more is required to call up the sin-buried 
soul to spiritual life. It requires, so to say, the humanisation of 
Himself. He hag to appear in human nature, and bring His own 
divine heart into contact with the world. Soul resurrection is 
“better,” IV. Because it is the GRAND END OF ALL GoD’s DEALINGS 
WITH HUMANITY. What is the voice of God to man in all history? 
It is this: ‘‘ Awake to righteousness, and sin not.” ‘Arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give you life.” Through all the priest- 
hoods, prophethoods, preachings of the Old Testament this was 
His voice. To all He says, Break from your graves of guilt, preju- 
dices, corrupt habits, and arise to a true life of holiness, love, and 
truth. 

Concuusion :—The following extract from a discourse I preached 
many years ago, may be a fit close to these remarks. It is a sad 
thing to see men burying their own souls in materialism. Occa- 
sionally we read of living creatures being discovered in the heart of 
stones, and in the centre of old trees. Those living creatures were 
organised for the open air, some were made to bound freely over 
the earth, and others to sport on the wing over mountain and mead ; 
but there they have been shut up for many a year ; in some cases it 
would seem for many acentury. When the labourer with his ham- 
mersmote, andthe woodman with his axe cut down the tree, and thus 
opened their graves, they leapt with renewed life into their native 
spheres, there to enjoy a little heaven of their being. Those crea- 
tures allowed themselves to be thus entombed. Very slowly and 
very gradually did the particles in the case both of the stone and 
the wood build up their graves. At first it would have been easy 
for them to have broken through, but, as particle after particle 
gathered and consolidated, the difficulty increased, until, at last, 
their sepulchres became so firm that all effort on their part to 
liberate themselves was utterly abortive. These cceatures typily 
to me the condition of souls in this world. Fresh from the Almighty 
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they come hither, organised for the atmosphere of universal benevo- 
lence, to explore the spiritual regions of truth, to serve the interests 
of the creation, and to hold unbroken fellowship with the Infinite. 
But, like these creatures, they allow themselves to be buried by 
those elements of the world that gather around them. The forces 
of carnality, self-seeking, and worldliness, begin at once, silently but 
unremittingly, to build up the grave of a new born soul. At first 
it would be easy for the young immortal to break through, but the 
forces go on until the grave is sealed, and the soul is buried. The 
world is filled with human bodies, but where are the morally living 
souls—souls whose every action is inspired with heavenly love, 
directed to the good of the universe and the glory of God? When, 
oh, when shall the gospel ‘“‘hammer” break those rocky graves, 
and its mighty axe cleave these trees asunder, to disimprison these 
Spirits, and give them the liberty with which Christ makes His 
people free ? 


No. CCCLVII. 


Elijah on Mount Carmel: Religious Indecision and Religious 
Earnestness. 


‘‘AnND ELIJAH CAME UNTO ALL THE PEOPLE, AND SAID, HOW LONG 
HALT YE BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS?” 1 Kings xviii. 21. 


Here we see—I. Renicious Inpecision. ‘ How long halt ye?” 
Halt, limp &e. A state of pain and instability. James describes 
this state of mind as ‘‘ wavering like waves of the sea.’’ To-day a 
mirror reflecting the blue of heaven, to-morrow turbid, the day after 
foaming. Four causes of this state of indecision. (1) Multiplicity 
of opinions. A split between Judah and Israel. (2) Religious 
Inconsistencies. (3) A desire to please men. Love of popularity &e. 
(4) Selfishness. Weput one pleasure over against another, like a 
child vacillating between grapes, and glittering red cherries. We 
want the best things for ourselves. II. Rexiarous HaRNEstNeEss, 
“Tf the Lord be God, follow Him,” &c. LHlijah’s earnestness 
was marked by: (1) Self-forgetfulness. (2) By actions instead of 
speculation. (3) By relying on himself. 

F. W. Rosertson. M.A. 
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Literary Notaces. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the books sent 
to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is unjust to praise 
worthless books it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 
In every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


Tun PREPARATORY History AND Finan Destiny oF NATIONS OF 
Men. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


We cannot do better than transcribe the contents of this some- 
what remarkable book. It consists of the following chapters :— 
I. The Disclosed Design of Human Existence—The Heaven 
and the Earth of Man’s Nature-—An Earthly Manand a Heavenly 
Man—The General Outcome of Past History—The Lord’s Original 
Exclusiveness—The Lord’s Sacrifice and the World’s Offering— 
The Lawlessness of a Natural Spirit—The Originating Seeds of 
Evil and Good—The Constituents of a Living Soul—The Character 
and Works of a Natural Human Spirit—The Two Seeds of Man’s 
Generation and Regeneration—The Revealed Ultimate Aim—The 
Finished Portion of Christ’s Work. II. The Spirit of Jesus Christ 
—The Common Salvation--The New Heaven of the Human World 
—The Sun and the Moon of the New Heaven—The Internal and 
the External Light of its Sun—The Light Promised at Evening 
Time—The Two Advents of the Lord’s Christ—The Finishing of 
the Preparatory Work—Britain’s New National Organic Form— 
The Clouds of Heayven—The Voice of God in Human History. 
III. Some Consequences of Human Disobedience—The Work of 
Human Regeneration—The Work of Human Redemption—The 
Perfected Spirit of Both—The Great Preliminary Work—The 
Chosen Individual Few—Three Distinct Classes of Men—Two 
Intelligent Seeds of Men—The Conflict Waged in Human History 
--The Temporary Withdrawal of Restraint—The Son’s Self-begot- 
ten Change—The Father’s Glory in the Eternal Past—-The Signifi- 
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cation of Antediluvian Wickedness—The Gradual Unfolding of the 
Father's Glory—The Frame of a City in its Three Parts. IV. The 
Chief Invisible and Intellectual Factors—The Counsel of Self and 
God’s Purpose—Two Parallel Lines of Human History—One Dis- 
tinguishing Characteristic of a Time Appointed—A Triple Foundation 
of Times Appointed—Outward and Visible Historical Sign-posts— 
The Advent of the British National Temple—A Wheel in the 
Middle of a Wheel—Another Characteristic of Times Appointed— 
Man’s Natural Incapacity for Self-goverament—A Triple Personal 
Representation of Human Sovereignty—The Individual and National 
Aspects of Human Regeneration—One Portion of Our Image after 
Our Likeness—-The Origin of Evil in the Human World—The 
Patiently Enduring Power of Long Suffering—The Beginnings and 
Endings of Two Times Appointed—The Signification of the Sceptre of 
Judah—Two Historical Rings or Parallel Times Appointed. V. David’s 
Fall and Solomon’s Declension—The Division of Israel’s Dominion 
between T'wo—The House of Judah and the House of Israel—The 
Unshezathing of the Sword of Conflict—The Most Glorious Issue of 
the Conflict—The New National Departure—The Nature of the 
Conflict greatly Changed—An Important Joint Terminal and 
Central Stage—An Entirely New Phase of the Great Conflict—The 
Abundant Hlements of this New Phase—The First and Second 
Advents of the Son of Man—The Time of Restoring the Kingdom 
to Israel—A Regenerated Image of the United Hebrew Monarchy 
—Four Successive Phases of the Great Conflict—Their Appearance 
a Wheel in the Middle of a Wheel. VI. The Two Extremes of 
the Father’s Glory—The Unavoidable One-third and Two-thirds 
Proportions—Man’s Natural Body, the Image of a Natural Spirit 
—Naturally Irreconcilable Essences of Mutual Antagonism— 
Individual Natural Spirits and their Human Image—The Limit 
of the Comparing Manner of Illustration—The Exclusive National and 
the Universal National Man—The Intellectual Aspect of a Spiritual 
Organic Form—The Growing Experimental Knowledge of Hvil in 
England—The National Spirit of Benevolence and Universal 
Toleration—The Image set up in Hngland. VII. The Spirit of 
Life from God—Four Living Creatures in the Likeness of a Man— 
The New National Constitution of Good Human Government—The 
New Begotten Spirit of the Son of Man—The Natural and the 
Spiritual Sodom—Two Ways in which the Power of Evil is Termin- 
able—The Evil Power Self-begotten in the Adversary—The 
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Eternal Power of Self and God’s Holy Power—England’s National 
Discipline and Correction—Two Accomplished Results of the 
Shaking Process—Four Developed Phases of the Mystery of 
Iniquity. VIII. The Tripartite Development of the National 
Temple—The Moslem Dominion of Saracens and Turks in succession 
—The Overthrow of God’s Work by the Adversary—The Number 
of a Man or a National Organisation—The Street of the Great 
City Spiritually called Sodom—The Subverted Order and Law of 
Grace Spiritually called Sodom—The Subverted Order and Law of 
Grace Restored—The Results in England and France of the War 
Against the Witnesses—The Father’s Purpose Made Visibly and 
Intelligently Manifest—The New French National Organic Form— 
Its Sovereign Functions and Executive Constitution—The Inter- 
national Organic Union of England and France. IX. The First 
Constituent Portion of the Temple of Heaven—The First Constituent 
Portion of the Temple of God—The Temple of the Tabernacle of 
the Testimony in Heaven—The Coming of the Son of Man ina 
National Cloud—-The Sign of the Son of Man in Heaven 
—The Darkening in Succession of Britain’s Sun and Moon 
—Britain’s Tendency to Vain Boasting Chastised—The National 
Resurrection of Christ’s Spirit—The Consequent Impotence of the 
Adversary’s Spirit—Britain’s National Heart Turned Back Again— 
The Beginning and End of Christ’s Resurrection—Collapse of the 
Military Power of the Second French Empire—The Individual 
Collapse of its Princely Personality—Britain’s Revived Spirit of 
Imperialism—Its Humiliation and Extinction. X. The Father’s 
Sacrifice and the Son’s Offering—The Individual Human Fruits 
Thereof—The Apparent Curse Turned into a Blessing—The 
Substitutionary Manner of its Accomplishment—There is One Body 
and One Spirit—The Blessed Results of the Flood—A New 
Fountain of Living Human Waters—The Moving Power of Human 
Progress—The Fraying and Casting out of the Four Oppressive 
Horns—One Wheel Upon the Earth with His Four Faces—Historical 
Phases of God’s Voice Twice Heard—The Advent of the New 
United Italian Kingdom—The Highly Exalted Name of the One 
Mediator—The Two Kinds of His Acquired Experimental Know- 
ledge. 

The work, though very condensed, contains not a little that is 
narrow in doctrine and unfounded in speculation. 


GiirmnArY NOTICES, Soo 


A Wise Discrimination, THE CHURCH’S NEED. By Pf Us Dopizy 
D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners Street. 


This volume, consists of four Lectures of the Bohlen Lecture- 
ship, a Lectureship established in the city of Philadelphia in con- 
nection with the Episcopal Church. The Trust of the Lectureship 
requires that a course shall be delivered annually in the month of 
May, and that the subjects from time to time should be such as are 
in accordance with what are called the Bampton Lectures at Oxford. 
The Trust required also that the first of the course should be delivered 
by the present author, Dr. Dudley. The subjects he has selected, 
and the manner in which he has treated them, not only justify the 
choice of the first lecturer, but constitute a volume of intrinsic 
worth, and specially adapted for the study of every evangelical 
teacher. The able author, though a Churchman, puts creeds and 
rituals in a very subordinate position, as mere human productions, 
and demonstrates that faith in the Person of Christ, and not in 
human propositions concerning Him, is the great essential. The 
following extract will indicate to our readers the character of the 
book : ‘‘ I believe that the evil of our Christian age, the burden 
under which the religion of Jesus Christ is being wearied, so that its 
mighty strength cannot be displayed, is the erecting of mere 
theological opinions and theories into articles of the faith: the 
making tests of communion with the Church on earth other than 
the one simple, all-embracing test of the Apostle, the loyal accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ, the risen Saviour, as the very hidden man of 
the heart, that animated, enabled, restrained, directed, controlled 
by His Spirit, the life we live therefore may be His life: and the 
honest confession of this acceptance publicly, as He appointed.” 
Most heartily do I recommend this book to the thoughtful perusal 
of every preacher, young or old, and of every section of the Church. 


Str Ropert Peet. By Grorar Barnerr SuirH. London: Isbis- 
ter & Co., 56, Ludgate Hill. 


This is a very interesting biography. The life of one of England’s 
most distinguished statesmen is here set forth with clearness and 
candour. He livedinastirring period of our history, and had to 
deal with some of the most important political questions. Such a 
work as this requires no recommendation from us. What a number 
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of names pass before us in these pages who seem to us but as 
yesterday prominently active in the public concerns of our country: 
Sir James Graham, Richard Cobden, Macaulay, Melbourne, 
O’Connell, Palmerston, Aberdeen, Brougham, Macintosh, Sydney 
Herbert, Roebuck, Russell, Wellington, Disraeli! Where are 
they? All vanished as a dream. Truly, as Burke said, OG 
are all shadows, and pursuing shadows.” 


A ConTINeNTAL Scamprr. By Periscope. London: Bemrose & 
Sons, 23, Old Bailey. 


This book records reminiscences of what the author calls a “rush” 
through Holland, Rhenish Prussia, Bavaria, and Switzerland. With 
great candour, the writer says that these pages have been penned 
simply to gratify his cacoéthes scribendi, and are Jaunched upon the 
literary sea with little promise of reaching the shores of popularity, 
but with the prospect rather of being becalmed amidst indifference 
and neglect, or of foundering beneath the storms of adverse 
criticism. Yet 

“Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s pame in print, 
A book’s a book, although there's nothing in’t.” 


Do not conclude frcm this that the book is not worth reading. 
It abounds with interesting matter, and is sprightly and sparkling. 


THE Buack Speck. A TEMPERANCE Tate. By F. W. Ropinson. 
London: R. Willoughby, 27, Ivy Lane. 

This work is written in the interests of temperance, and will, we 
think, contribute not a little impulse to that good cause. Those 
who haveread the author’s other productions, ‘‘Church and Chapel,” 
‘Mattie: a Stray,” &c., &c., will anticipate a treat in the perusal 
of these pages. Nor will they be disappointed. 


Post Mortem. Blackwood & Son. 


This is a queer book. It is a piece of interesting reading. Itisa 
record of experiences unreal and unlikely. The author writes as a 
man living in chaotic realms after death. He meets not only with 
his parents, and old acquaintances, but with his dog, his horse, and 
with devils also, not a few, who hurl him about in every direction. 


Leading Homily. 


THH AMEN TO THE SUBLIMEST OF ALL 
PRAYERS. 


‘‘Q RIGHTEOUS FATHER, THE WORLD HATH NOT KNOWN THEE: 
But I HAVE KNOWN THEE, AND THESE HAVE KNOWN THAT 
THovu HAST sENT Mz. Anp I HAVE DECLARED UNTO THEM THY 
NAME, AND WILL DECLARE IT: THAT THE LOVE WHEREWITH THOU 
HAST LOVED M& MAY BE IN THEM, ANDI IN THEM.” (John xvii. 25, 26). 


Exposition : — Ver. 25, — me.” All this being regarded 
*< O righteous Father.” The as past. I knew Thee, these 
“QO” should be omitted. disciples knew Thee, but the 
“The world hath not known world knew Thee not. 
Thee,’ or ‘‘ knew Thee not.”’ Ver. 26. “ And I have declared” 
“ But I have known Thee,” (éyvopioa made known) ‘ Un- 
or better, “I knew Thee.” to them Thy name and will 
«© And these have known,” or declare it.” Will make it 
more correctly ‘“‘these knew” known. 

“that Whoa hast (didst) sent 


Homitetics :—The following subjects are here sug- 
gested to our reflections: God and the world, Christ 
and His school, the preacher and his mission. 

I. Gop anpD THE wortD. First : Here is God. 
“O righteous Father.” Here is a subject for thought ; 
this is infinitely the grandest, the most invigorating, 
and ennobling that can be brought within the range of 
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creature intellect. Notice (1) His relationship. 
“ Father.’ No relationship more intelligible, attrac- 
tive, morally assimilating than this. It means causa- 
tion, affection, resemblance. Christ never represents 
God as an inexorable judge, a mighty monarch govern- 
ing the universe by rigorous laws, but as a Father 
full of the tenderest concern for the well-being of His 
children. His God was not a cold king upon the 
throne, but a loving Father whose heart yearns for the 
rveturn of His prodigal children. Ah me! How theolo- 
cians have calumniated this God ! Notice, (2) His 
character. “ O righteous Father.’ There is such a 
thing as rectitude in the universe, the sentiment of 
right is co-extensive with the moral creation. What 
is right ? Not something independent of God, some 
principle outside of Him. The idea is preposterous 
and pernicious. His existence is the foundation of all 
right, His will the standard of all right, His works and 
words the revelation of all right. Our Father not 
only never has done wrong, but never can do wrong. 
All consciences. in the universe, however fallen and 
miserable, are bound to admit that ‘ just and right 
is He.’ Let us trust our Father, He will never wrong 
us. His righteousness is not opposed to love; nay, itis 
love itself. Love sternly resisting all that will injure 
the moral universe, aye and sometimes overwhelming 
in ruin the resisting forces. Itis love uprooting the 
weeds out of the Paradises of virtue. Love often bind- 
ing corrupt spheres of intelligences in the iron band of 
frost in order that the spring may be more free from 
the pestiferous, and more abundant with the beautiful 
and the good. 

Secondly : Here is the world. ‘ The world hath not 
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known Thee.’ That isunregenerate humanity. What 
ignorance is this, the worst of all ignorances. This 
ignorance is (1) most universal. The barbarian world 
“hath not known Thee,” did not know Thee, and do not 
know Thee,it is sunk in idolatry, superstition, and 
gross sensuality. The civilised world knew Thee not, 
nor does now. When this confession was made Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome had worked their intellects, made 
discoveries and advanced considerably in civilisation. 
They had their philosophies, their religions, and their 
arts, but even in Athens, the eye of Greece, God was 
the ‘‘ unknown.” The conventionally Christian world 
“hath not known thee.” Its science often denies 
Thee, its literature, commerce and politics ignore 
Thee, its creeds and its Churches malrepresent Thee. 
This ignorance is (2) most inexcusable. Men may 
have just excuses for not being scholars, historians, 
scientists, but they have no excuse for not knowing 
God. Nature is made to reveal God, and it does so 
everywhere, in every form that strikes the eye, or 
sound that falls on theear. The soul is made to know 
Him, its eyes and ears and touch are given for this 
purpose. He is ever with us: He isin us, and we in 
Him. The blindness of the man who shuts his eye to 
the Sun, is not more inexcusable than the ignorance of 
the man who knows not God. This ignoranee is (3) most 
ruinous. The man who is ignorant of God is in moral 
midnight. The distinguishing germs and faculties of 
his soul are as dead as the buried seed on which the 
quickening sun of heaven never falls. Ignorance of 
God is the “‘ blackness of darkness.” Another subject 
here is— | 

Il. Curist anp His ScHoon. First: Christ. “I have 
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known Thee.” From any lips but those of Jesus how 
presumptuous would these words sound. Through 
the teeming millions of the race, including the greatest 
scholars, geniuses, sages of all ages, who could say this 
to his Maker? (1) No one had the opportwnity of 
knowing God that Christ had. He wes in the “ bosom 
of the Father.” He knew the motive that prompted 
the creative act, and the plan on which the whole was 
organised. (2) No one had the capacity of knowing 
God that Christ had. Looking at Him merely as a 
man, and judging of Him by His sublime utterances, 
what an intellect He had, how keen and how far 
reaching its vision, how immeasurable its sweep, how 
firm its grasp, how amazing its fertility. What is 
the greatest human intellect to His? What is a 
blade of grass to the majestic cedar, a bee to the 
imperial eagle, arushlight to the noontide sun? (8) 
No one had the heart for knowing God that Christ 
had. No person can really know another unless he 
has heart sympathy with him. To know all the facts 
of a man’s history is not to know the man. You must 
be one with a man in soul in order to understand him. 
Christ was one with God in a transcendent sense. 
“Land my Father are one,” one in heart, spirit, and 
purpose. Notice : Secondly—Christ’s School. “ These 
have known that Thow hast sent Me.” All His genuine 
disciples know this. Without this knowledge, indeed, 
they could not enter His school. How did they know 
it? (1) By the mighty work which He wrought. ‘We 
know that Thou art a teacher come from God, for no man 
can do these miracles that Thou doest.” (2) By the 
sublime doctrines He propounded. His ideas about 
God, the universe, duty, destiny, were not only sub- 
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limely original, but so accordant with the reason, con- 
science, the moral intuitions, and the deep felt wants 
of humanity, that people were constrained to ask the 
question, ‘‘ Whence had this man this wisdom?” 
(3) By the manner of His teaching. ‘‘ Never man 
spake like this man.’ There was something so 
natural, so unconventional, so spontaneous, so rational, 
and devout in His manner, that all His hearers felt He 
was not like the Scribes and Pharisees, they had never 
heard such a teacher before. They felt He was the 
Master of their souls. (4) By the matchless purity of 
His character. There was a moral halo about Him 
which all felt detached Him from them. Though He 
mingled with them, sat with them, feasted with them, 
they all felt that morally He was not of them, that He 
was made higher than they. Even Peter said, 
“Depart from me, for lam a sinful man.” The 
ruffians in the garden fell prostrate before the 
majesty of purity that sat upon His brow. Notice— 
TIl. Tare pReacner and His mission. What Christ did 
is the genuine work of every true preacher. What 
was the work? First: A persistent declaration of the 
Divine character. “I have declared wnto them Thy name, 
and will declare it.”’ To declare self, theories, or specula- 
tions, about God is what Churches do, but to declare 
“Hig name,” His moral character, the essence of which 
is love is what Christ did and does. All His moral 
perfections, all His true glory are rooted in love. 
Secondly: A persistent declaration of the Divine 
character in order to diffuse Divine love into human 
souls. “That the love wherewith Thou hast loved me 
may be in them.” Alas! how many there are who so 
preach God as to transfuse into the minds of their 
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hearers terror, abhorrence, loathing, atheism. He only 
is the true preacher who so presents God to his 
hearers as to transfuse into them God’s love. 
Conciuston :-—I have thus gone through this wonder- 
ful prayer—a prayer which reveals at once the heart of 
man and the heart of God. We see in it all that is 
glorious in renewed human nature, and all that is loving 
ond tender in the heart of the Infinite. Ihave assumed 
that the prayer here is a genuine record of the devout 
utterances of Jesus. Men have asked how could they 
have been recorded? There is no proof that the 
Apostle had a pencil in hand to note down the sublime 
words as they fell from those sacred lips. Be it so. 
Was not John present, and the other ten disciples ? 
Would they not be all profoundly interested in Him, and 
all they heard Him say? Would not every tone be 
marked, every sigh noticed ? Does not memory always 
seize and hold most tenaciously everything in which 
the heart is most deeply interested? Since most of us 
know men who can repeat whole sermons from memory, 
is it not likely that every listener to this prayer would 
retain it? And then when they met together—which 
probably they would—immediately at its close, would 
not each one repeat to the other what he heard, and 
thus, in comparing their recollections, would it be 
possible for a single word to be lost? Profoundly 
conscious am I of my lack of qualifications, both 
intellectual and moral, to do anything like justice to 
such a transcendent composition as this, yet I have not 
dogmatised, I have endeavoured to free myself from all 
theological predilections in looking through ‘the words. 
In consulting the expositions of others, both ancient 
and modern, I have been saddened at discovering the 
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prejudicial theological influence under which each 
expositor has laboured. They have spoken of the 
‘“ counsels of eternity,’ and the contract between 
Christ and His Son before the foundation of the world | 
was laid, or the wheels of time commenced their 
revolutions. They have penetrated the Divine essence, 
and laboured to expound the mysterious connection 
between Christ and the Father. All this I regard as 
impiously presumptuous and fruitful only in the 
pernicious. 

It would be well for all theologians to take to 
heart the words of Thomas Carlyle:—‘‘Is this 
what thou namest ‘Mechanism of the Heavens’ and 
‘System of the World ;’ this, wherein Sirius and the 
Pleiades, and all Herschel’s Fifteen-thousand Suns, per 
minute, being left out, some paltry handful of Moons 
and inert Balls had been looked at, nicknamed, and 
marked in the Zodiacal Way-bill; so that we can now 
prate of their Whereabout; their How, their Why, 
their What, being hid from us, as in the signless 
Inane? Systems of Nature! To the wisest man, 
wide as is his vision, Nature remains of quite infinite 
depth, of quite infinite expansion; and all Experience 
thereof limits itself to some some few computed 
centuries and square-miles. The course of Nature’s 
phases, on this our little fraction of a Planet, is par- 
tially known to us, but who knows what deeper courses 
these depend on; what infinitely larger Cycle (of 
causes) our little Epicycle revolves on? To the Minnow 
every cranny and pebble, and quality and accident, of 
its little native Creek may have become familar; but 
does the Minnow understand the Ocean Tides and 
periodic Currents, the Trade-winds, and Monsoons, and 
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Moon’s Eclipses; by all which the condition of its 
little Creek is regulated, and may, from time to time 
(wnmiraculously enough), be quite overset and reversed ? 
Such a Minnow is Man, his Creek this Planet Earth ; 
his Ocean the immeasurable All; his Monsoons and 
periodic Gurrents the mysterious Course of Providence 
through Ajons of Ajons. Metaphysical Speculation, 
as it begins in No or Nothingness, so it must end in 
Nothingness ; circulates and must circulate in endless 
vortices; creating, swallowing—itself! Which of your 
Philosophical Systems is other than a dream-theorem ; 
a net quotient, confidently given out, where divisor and 
dividend are both unknown? What are your Axioms, 
and Categories, and Systems, and Aphorisms? Words, 
words. High Air-Castles are cunningly built of Words, 
the Words well bedded also in good Logic-mortar ; 
wherein, however, no knowledge will come to lodge, 
Like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we 
emerge from the Inane, haste stormfully across the 
astonished Harth, then plunge again into the Inane. 
But whence ? O Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; 
Faith knows not, only that it is through Mystery to 
Mystery, from God and to God.” 


PrayEer.—Do not think that it is necessary to pronounce many 
words. To pray is to say, ‘‘ Let thy will be done;” it is to form a 
good purpose ; it is to raise your heart to God; it is to lament your 
weakness ; it is to sigh at the recollection of your frequent disobe- 
dience. This prayer demands neither method, nor science, nor 
reasoning ; it is not necessary to quit one’s employment; it is a 
simple movement of the heart towards its Creator. The best of all 
prayer is to act with a pure intention, and with a continual reference 
to the will of God. Hence, it depends on ourselves whether our 
prayers be efficacious. It is not by a miracle, but by a change of 
heart, that we are benefited by a spirit of submission —Fenelon. 
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The Preacher's Homuiletical 
Commentary. 


HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS. 


Our PuRPOSE.—Many learned and devout men have gone Philologically thr i 
TEHELIM, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results ot their Ae eete 
volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To do the mere verbal hermeneutics of 
this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to contribute nothing fresh in the way 
of oe S- os “ Divine ideas. A thorough HOMILETIC treatment it has never yet 
received, and to this work we here ccm:nit ourselves, determining to employ st resul 
of modern Biblical scholarship. ; - eb oh a ed 


Our Mretaop.—Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :—(1) Tur 

of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of eine Glee aed 
the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the words is a knowledge 
ot the men and circumstances that the poet sketches with his lyric pencil.—(2) ANNOTATIONS 
of the passages. ‘his willinclude short explanatory notes on any ambiguous word, phrase 
or allusion that may occur.—(3) ‘The ARGUMENT of the passage. A knowledge of the main 
drift of an author is amongst the most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning. — 
(4) Phe Hominerics of the passage. This is owe main work. We shall endeayour so to 
group the Divine ideas that haye been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and 
Mdicate such sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit 
ministrations. 


NOs CXC 
The Voice of the Church. 


‘ Save Now, L BeseEcH Tee,” &. Ps. cxviil. 29-27. 


The Reception of the Festal Procession. 


ANNOTATIONS:—Ver. 25. ‘‘Save | welcomed those who entered 
now, I beseech Thee, O Lord: the temple. 
O Lord I beseech Thee send “Who in Jehovah’s name draw near, 
; ‘cate Ane . Blessed is he ; we hold him dear : 
now prosperity. Savenow. We bless you on your holy road ; 
“The originalword Hosannah, We of the house and shrines of God.” 
Keble 
or, Save I pray, was repeated : i 
‘ ee P Ver 2 .Godmismiunow Lora 


with the verse following by 
the multitude in their en- 
thusiastic welcome of Mes- 
siah into His kingdom.’”’— 


which hath showed us light.” 
That is prosperity amidst the 
light of our adversity, special- 
ly alluding to the pillar of fire 


eae that shone by night on the 
Ver. 26.— Blessed is he that children of Israel. Hxodus 
cometh in the name of the xill. 21, and iv. 20. Nehemiah 
Lord; we have blessed you ix. 12, “Bind the sacrifice 
out of the house of the Lord.” with cords, even wnto the 


The priests and Levites here horns of the altar.” ‘The 
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sacrifice—lit.,the feast, hence 
here the festive victim 
(Exodus xxiii. 18; 2 Chron. 
xxx. 22) At the feast of taber- 
nacles, especially, there 
were many sacrificial victims 
offered him (xxix. 18) 
Josephus (Antiquities viii. 
14) calls it ‘a feast pre-emi- 
nently holy and great.” The 
sense is, since God is Jeho- 
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vah, the faithful, unchange- 
able, fulfiller of His promises 
to His people, as He has now 
shown Himself, let us tesify 
our gratitude by sacrifices. 
Even unto the horns (or horn- 
like extremities in which 
the altar culminates) of the 
altar on which the blood of 
the sacrifices was sprinkled.” 
—Fausset. 


Hominetics :—We take these words to illustrate the 
voice of the -Church— 

I. The voice of the Church In RELATION To atu. Here 
is the voice of prayer. ‘‘ Save now, I beseech Thee, O 
Lord: O Lord, 1 beseech Thee, send now prosperity.” 
This is the prayer of all those who were on this occasion 
outside the sacred enclosure, and this is the prayer 
which the universal Church offers on behalf of all who 
are outside. First: It is a prayer for immediate salva- 
tion. ‘Save now, we beseech Thee, O Lord.’ The 
great want of mankind is, salvation from their sins. 
Secondly : It is a prayer for immediate prosperity. “TI 
beseech T'hee, send now prosperity.” There are different 
kinds of prosperity. Some prosperities become curses. 
It often happens that the more a man prospers in the 
world, the higher the secular heights he reaches, the 
deeper the moral depths into which he falls. Tem- 
poral prosperity is often spiritual adversity. The pros- 
perity which is here prayed for is soul prosperity—pros- 
perity in all that is Christ-like. “Grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

II. The voice of the Church in relation to those 
WHO ARE ENTERING IT. “‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” Here is a hearty welcome. The 
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true Church is always ready to welcome those who 
enter it in the name of the Lord. There are, of course, 
conventional Churches and sects who only welcome in the 
name of their creed. The true Church throws its doors 
open to all, and addresses its invitation in tones of earnest 
love to all, saying ‘‘Oh, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no money,” &c. Nay, it 
goes further, it sends out its messengers to the highways 
and hedges, and seeks to compel those who are morally 
hungry and thirsty, to come to its feast. 

Ill. The voice of the Church in relation to au witH- 
In. ‘Godis the Lord, which hath showed us light: 
bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of the 
altar.” First: It is the voice of mutual congratulation. 
He “hath showed us light.” How blessed are we! 

«« Why were we made to hear Thy voice, 
And why whilst there’s room; 
While thousands make a wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come? ”’ 
Secondly: It is the voice of mutual exaltation. ‘ Bind 
the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of the 
altar.’ We should all provoke one another to love 


and good works. 


No. CL. 
Personal and Social Religion. 
“THou ART My Gop,” &¢c.—Ps. exyill. 28, 29. 
Answer to those who have Entered the Temple. 

ANNOTATION :—Ver. 28, 29. ances are supposed to have 

“Thou art my God, and I will proceeded the one from those 

praise thee ; thou art my God, | who had just entered the 

and Iwill exalt thee. O give | assembly, and the other 

thanks unto the Lord; for he is | both from them, and those 

good: for his mercy endureth who welcomed them, the 

for ever.” These two utter- | whole together. 
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Hominerics :—These verses may fairly taken to repre- 
sent personal and social religion. ; 

I, Personas religion. ‘ Thou art my God, and I will 
praise thee.” First: Here is a personal appropriation 
of God— My God.” The human soul is so constituted 
that it must have God as its portion. We may have 
worlds, yet if we have not Him we cannot be satisfied. 
It is only when we can say, ‘‘ The Lord is my portion,” 
‘‘Whom have I in heaven but thee?” &., that our 


moral hunger is appeased. 


“Could our souls in love embrace 
All the spirits dear to Thee, 
Though they clasp’d all worlds in space, 
Empty, Lord, they still would be.” 


Secondly: Here is a personal adoration of God. “IL 
will praise thee, I will exalt thee.” ‘* Praise thee,” not 
merely with lips, but with the life. ‘“Laborare est orare.”’ 
Work is worship. Right living is true hymning. 

TI. Soctan religion. ‘‘O give thanks unto the Lord ; 
for he ts good: for his mercy endureth for ever.” In 
this all jomed, those who had just entered, and those 
who were there to receive them. Our remarks on the 
first four Psalms will apply here. 

ConcLuston :—We trust that the rapid homiletic 
sketches that we have drawn from this Psalm will prove 
suggestive and helpful to those who are officially 
engaged in expounding God’s Holy Word. It is in- 
spiringly interesting to remember that this Psalm was 
sung by Christ and His apostles on the very eve of His 
passion, His enemies were compassing Him about; 
the Lord was chastening Him sore; the Stone was 
being rejected ; the Sacrifice was about to be bound to 
the altar: but the Lord was on His side; He would not 
be given over unto death; the rejected Stone would 
soon become the Head of the Corner, 
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HOMILETIC GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN. 


[As our purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
briefest and most suggestive form of Sermonic Outlines, we must refer our readers to the 
following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of the book, and 
liso for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works we shall especially consult 
are :—‘‘ Introduction to New Testament,” by Bleek; ‘‘Commentary on John,” by Tholuck; 
“ Commentary on John,” by Hengstenberg; “ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,” by 
Westcott; “‘ihe Gospel History,” by Ebrard; “Our Lord’s Divinity,” by Liddon; “St. 
John’s Gospel, ” by Oosterzee; ‘“ Doctrine ot the Person of Christ,” by ])orner, Lange, ‘Sears, 
Farrer, ctc., etc.] 


No. Chi: 


Christ’s reply to Pilate’s address and Pilate’s remark on 
Christ’s Reply. 


‘‘THEN PILATE ENTERED INTO THE JUDGMENT HALL,” &c,— 
(John xviii. 33-35.) 


Exposition :— Ver. 33. ‘‘ Then tolerant religionists and 
Pilate entered into the judg- roaring rabble, hence he 
ment hall again, and called repairs into the palace 
Jesus unto him, and said where the Jews could not 
unto him, art thow the king enter, for a private examina- 
of the Jews?” Pilate,” tion. Pilate puts the ques- 
says Hengstenberg, ‘‘ had tion directly, ‘‘ Art thou the 
set the alternative before King of the Jews?” As if 
the Jews, either to pring a | he said, this is the charge 
formal accusation against against you. Luke tells us, 
Jesus, or to judge Him ‘‘They began to accuse 
according to their own law. Him, saying, We found this. 
They declined the latter, fellow perverting the nation 
and we may _ suppose and forbidding to give 
they adopted the former.” tribute to Cesar, saying 
Pilate, therefore, enters that he himself is Christ a 
again into the Preetorium or King.” +Pilate’s question, 
palace, and summoned therefore, indans, Is ‘this the 
Jesus before him. No case ? \s saoyyn ?? .Avse 
honest investigation could Ver. 384; . iF BSUS, 5 answered, 
he carry on amidst the in- lum, Sayest thow this thing 
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of thyself, or did others tell 
it thee of me?” ‘‘'The most 
probable interpretation of 
the question is,’ says a 
modern expositor, ‘ that 
which regards it as estab- 
lishing a distinction between 
the title king of the Jews as 
spoken by Pilate, and the 
same title as spoken by 
Jesus. In the political sense 
in which Pilate would use 
it, and in this sense only, the 
claim would be _ brought 
against Him in Roman law, 
He was not King of the Jews. 
In the theocratic sense in 
which a Jew would use that 
title He was King of the 
Jews.”  Grotius seems to 
hit the meaning. of our 
Lord’s words here. ‘‘ Thou 
hast been so long aruler and 
so careful a defender of the 
Roman majesty, and hast 
thou ever heard anything 
that would impeach Me of 
a design to usurp authority 
against Rome? If thou 
hast never known anything 
of thyself, but others have 
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suggested it, beware lest 
thou be deceived by an 
ambiguous word.” 


Ver. 35. ‘Pilate answered, 


Am Ia Jew? Thine own 
nation and the chief priests 
have delivered Thee wnto me, 
what hast Thou done?” 
Pilate seems here to speak 
in a tone of a little irritation 
at the very suspicion that 
he paid any attention to the 
distinctions in a Jewish 
quarrel: As if he had said, 
“Do you suppose lamaJew?” 
‘He gets out of patience,” 
says Godet, ‘‘What have 
I to do with all your Jewish 
subtilties ? There is a 
supreme contempt in the 
antithesis, eyd . . . “Iovdatos 
(il. ..aJew!) Then dis- 
missing the Jewish jargon, 
which he had allowed the 
accusers to impose on him 
for a moment, he examines 
as an open straightforward 
Roman. ‘‘Come to business. 
What crime hast thou com- 
mitted ?” 


Hominetics :—Notice — 

I.—Curist’s REPLY To Pinatn’s appress. To Pilate’s 
question, ‘Art thow the King of the Jews 2” Christ 
says, ‘‘ Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others 
tell it thee of me?” This is not said in the spirit of 
insolence or disrespect, for that would be foreign to 
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His holy nature, but said, no doubt, as a warning to 
Pilate, not to be prejudiced against Him on account 
of the reckless charges of the intolerant Jews. 
“ Speakest thou this thing of thyself?” Knowest thou 
anything thyself concerning my history to make you 
suppose that I presume to call myself a king in a 
political sense. We may legitimately use the words - 
as suggesting an appeal to two classes of men in re- 
lation to Christianity ? First : To the infidel. To the 
infidel we may say when he urges his objections to 
Christianity, ‘‘ Sayest thow this of thyself, or did others 
tell it thee?’’ (1) When he objects to the divinity of the 
Bible. When he talks of its difficulties and discrepan- 
cies, states how he thinks the manuscripts were pro- 
duced, and how they were compiled all in order to 
show that the book cannot be divine, we say to him, 
“¢ Sayest thou this thing of thyself or did others tell it 
thee ?”’ Art thou stating all these things on hearsay, 
or hast thou thoroughly and honestly investigated the 
question for thyself? Ifthou hast not done this, be 
silent, it is a personal question. ‘The men from whom 
thou hast heard thy objections, perhaps, never ex- 
amined tor themselves, but received them from others, 
and they from others too. Hush! think for thyself. 
(2) When he objects to the doctrines of the Bible. 
When you hear him dilate on the absurdity of the 
incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection, ask him, 
“¢ Sayest thow this of thyself?” Hast thou examined 
these doctrines so as to get an independent judgment ? 
If not, hold thy tongue. In these questions every man 
should be ‘‘ fully persuaded in his own mind.” We 
know of no better way to deal with moral infidels than 
this ; silence them in their babblement by. saying, 
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“ Sayest thow this of thyself, or did others tell vt thee ?”” 
As for us, ‘‘ we speak that we do know, and testify 
what we have seen.’’ The words suggest an appeal to 
be made Secondly : To preachers. When you hear 
men talk nonsense, even blasphemy, in the pulpit in 
the name of the Bible, when you hear them advocate 
-gacramentalism, reprobation, divine wrath to be 
quenched only by the blood of the innocent, the 
literal purchase of a certain number of souls to salva- 
tion by the mysterious agonies of the Son of God, 
and all such things as these, say to them, ‘‘ Sayest thou 
this of thyself?” or, ‘‘ Hast thou found out these things 
from the word of God by thine own devout, honest, 
independent, inductive study, or have others told thee ? 
Hast thou not got all these horrid dogmas that mis- 
represent Christianity, outrage the intellect and shock 
the moral reason of mankind from others, from old 
theologies, hoary creeds, and floating traditions? No 
man is a true preacher who does not utter the things 
which he has ‘‘seen and felt and handled for himself.” 
Half the pulpits in England would be shut if the 
people asked the preacher, ‘‘ Sayest thou this of thyself, 
or did others tell it thee ?”” We have here— 

Ij. Pinarr’s TREATMENT OF CHRIST’s REPLY. There 
are two things here worthy of notice. First: A haughty 
scorn that is always contemptible. Pilate answered, Am 
LaJew?” Who does not see his curled lip and hear 
his arrogant tone in this ? ‘“‘Do you suppose that I 
belong to that despised and conquered race? No, 
Tam of Roman birth, and represent Cesar, not only 
the master of this petty province, but the master of 
the race,” Thisis very contemptible. There is a scorn 
thataseright and noble, a scorn for all that is mean, 
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and base and false. But to scorn birth is to the last 
degree despicable, albeit it is common. Those who 
are born in what-are called the higher social circles, 
look with disdain upon the grades below, though from 
the grades below they all sprang, and by them they are 
all supported, and amongst them there are often those 
who, like Garfield, have a moral splendour before which 
all the brilliancy in castles and courts grows dim. 
Oh, Pilate, with all thy disdain for the men of Israel, 
there were greater ones among them than were ever 
found in Rome—Moses, Solomon, Daniel, Paul. Can 
you find their match in those who ever trod the streets 
of the imperial city ? Another thing noteworthy in 
Pilate’s treatment is, Secondly: A judicial procedure 
that is commendable. Thine own nation and the chief 
priests have delivered Thee unto me, what hast Thow 
done?” With their miserable prejudices, and con- 
ventional distinctions JI do not concern myself. 
Tell me from thy own lips ‘ What hast 
thou done?’ et me hear the truth from thee, 
tell out all. Now this procedure from a 
judge is most commendable, common sense and 
common justice tell us that in all cases the prisoner 
ought to be thus treated; but, to the disgrace of our 
Court of Judicature, the mouth of the accused is 
closed ; charges are brought against him in the court, 
these are urged with legal skill and oratory, but he 
is not called into the private presence of his judge 
at the outset, and asked, ‘“ What hast thow done?” 
Tell me the whole truth about thyself, especially in 
relation t) the charge brought against thee. 
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CENSUS FALLACIES. * 


‘¢ JuDGE NOT ACCORDING TO THE APPEARANCE, BUT JUDGE 
RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT.’’—Joln vu. 24. 


‘all are greatly indebted to the public spirit and 
ja’ painstaking care of one of our local daily 

| newspapers for the Religious Census taken 
last Sunday in our city. Quite a crowd of obvious 
reflections are started by a perusal of these columns of 
figures; some of these reflections inspiring congratula- 
tion and thanksgiving, some of them kindling wie and 
shame, and some of them stimulating vows of labour 
and of prayer. But without even seeming to disparage 
such lessons as will surely be deduced—lessons of 
denominational inferences, or of evangelizing duties— 
I am concerned now to combat certain fallacies that a 
superficial study of these census returns is very likely 
to create— 

I. The first fallacy is—THAT THE ATTENDANCES AT 
VARIOUS SERVICES DETERMINE THE NUMBER OF ADHERENTS OF 
VARIOUS THEOLOGICAL VIEWS AND ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 
I am able the more boldly to insist on this in a Noncon- 
formist Church, because the census shows that, while 
there were 47,000 attendances at the services of the 
Established Church, there was the astoundingly larger 
attendance at services voluntarily sustained and free 


* Preached the Sunday after a ‘ Religious Census” of attendants 
at places of worship, had been taken in Bristol. 
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from State connection of 69,000. But if we were led 
thus roughly to conclude that all the 47,000 were 
Churchmen, and all the 69,000 were Nonconformists, 
we should be guilty of a blunder that would indicate 
crass ignorance of a remarkable phase of our times. 
For much of the old narrowness that prevented the 
mingling of varied communions in worship has gone, or 
is going. In the Free Churches there is a very con- 
siderable number of worshippers who, by their 
attendance, express no opinion about State churchism, 
and so forth. Whilst it is notorious that in many 
Episcopal Churches there are attendants drawn there 
either by the ministry, or by the music, or by social 
sympathies, or frequently by social aspirations, who do 
not commit themselves to any convictions about Church 
or Dissent. There is enough of this in all directions to 
prevent the silly, and often sinful, practice of labelling 
whole congregations with the ticket of any sect or 
denomination. 

II. A second fallacy 1s—THaT THE SERVICES, OR THE 
COMMUNIONS HAVING THE SMALLEST NUMBERS ARE NECESSARILY 
THE LEAST INFLUENTIAL FOR GOOD; OR THAT THOSE HAVING 
THE LARGEST NUMBERS ARE NECESSARILY THE MOST INFLU- 
ENTIAL FOR GooD. ‘Take, for instance, the service that 
has 3,000 or, some of those that have only about 30 ; 
who shall say that if there were only ordinary mortals 
in the larger, ordinary in capacity, and very ordinary in 
character, and it happened that there were an incipient 
Baxter, or Wesley, or Elizabeth Fry in the smaller 
croup, the smaller would not be the mightier in 
influence ? Science has been able to tell us that the 
storage of electric force does not depend on bulk. Who 
will say the storage of intellectual or of spiritual force 
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depends upon numbers? And so with the size of 
the aggregate communions. One of the smallest—the 
Society of Friends—has, by witnessing for its distinctive 
doctrine of ‘‘ Christ within,” and by its unswerving 
devotion to the interests of humanity and liberty, 
exercised for two centuries, both upon the churches 
and the nation, an influence as far reaching as 
beneficent. 

III. Another fallacy is—THat THE LARGE NUMBER OF 
OUR POPULATION ABSENT FROM ATTENDANCE AT THE PUBLIC 
SERVICES LAST SUNDAY ARE CONSEQUENTLY TO BE CLASSED 
AS IRRELIGIOUS. Out of the 100,000, or perhaps 130,000, 
absent, there were many thousands—you fear, and I 
share the fear most deeply —absent from reasons alto- 
gether dark and evil. Profanity and Debauchery kept 
away their thousands, and Indifference kept away its 
tens of thousands from all contact with the means of 
erace, the House of Prayer, the Cross of Christ. But 
besides these, thousands were not in attendance at the 
services from reasons beyond their own control. There 
were the little children, and the infirm and aged, and 
the sick and the suffering, and all who watched by 
them. There are, too, many whose employments give 
them but an alternate Sunday of release from the 
absorbing occupations which civilisation demands. It 
is happier to remember that there were hundreds en- 
gaged in the city or the suburbs in direct Christian or 
philanthropic work. Nor may we forget that there 
would be many religious persons whose intellectual 
eccentricity or social deformity leads them to find other 
opportunities for reflection and devotion than those that 
are conventionally convenient. We must not fall into 
the error of talking of those who attend cathedrals, or 
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churches, or halls, or upper rooms, 'as if they were all 
who frequented ‘‘ places of worship.” The field, the 
mountain, the shore, the home can become a sanctuary 
as surely as the conventicle. We may not forget the 
well of Samaria, the stone at Bethel, or the bush in 
Horeb. 

IV. A fourth fallacy is—TuHar THE MULTITUDES WHO 
ATTENDED THE SERVICES ARE, THEREFORE, RELIGIOUS. Are 
all who attend school or college educated? Are all 
who go to the infirmary or hospital cured? Are all 
who frequent ‘‘ Divine Service” saved? Indeed, this 
word ‘‘ Service ” is dangerous; for only they who love 
God truly serve Him. 


Redland, Bristol. Urivan R. THomas. 


THE HOLY FAMILY. (A Christmas Sermon). 


‘‘ AND (THE SHEPHERDS) CAME WITH HASTE, AND FOUND 
Mary AND JOSEPH AND THE BABE LYING IN THE MANGER.” 
Luke u. 16. 


Tus was the first Christmas family that was ever 
gathered together in this world; the first, the most 
notable, and the holiest. The exceeding beauty of 
the group, its surpassing interest and attractiveness, 
its close affinity with our innermost instincts and 
profoundest sympathies, have been attested by the 
multiplied forms into which the hand of art has 
shaped it, under the familiar title of “ The Holy 
Family ’—than which perhaps no one subject in 
the world has been more frequently depicted. It is 
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not unnatural if the contemplation of that sacred 
group, parents and child, presented in the text, should 
remind you of a custom by which, more than any other 
season, Christmas is distinguished. Is it not the 
custom which calls from far and near the scattered 
members of the family, that on this day, if on no other, 
they may assemble under the same roof, at the same 
board, by the same fireside? And very much it were to 
be lamented, if a custom so salutary, so amiable, nay, 
I will say so holy, should be at all upon the wane 
amongst us. With some, indeed, it is so made a point 
of (if practicable at all), as to become almost a religious 
obligation. I mean that if the series of accustomed 
Christmas gatherings were by any untoward occurrence 
interrupted, there would seem to them something 
inauspicious, something ill-omened and alarming in 
the interruption, as if it were the first crack and 
symptom of a general break-up of the family. Nor, 
indeed, is it too much to apply the term ‘‘ domestic 
religion”’ to the sentiments which periodically crave 
this blameless indulgence, and to the affections which 
are stimulated, sustained, and kept in exercise by these 
annual observances. Are not those feelings and affec- 
tions a part of religion? Have not Christ’s apostles 
classed domestic virtues and affections amongst the 
graces and the fruits springing out of inward and 
spiritual life. Have not God’s choicest, sweetest, and 
most inestimable blessings been promised to the cherish- 
ing of family relations? Have not God’s darkest 
curses been denounced—nay, not only denounced, but 
times without number actually and palpably and visibly 
visited upon the violation of those holy bonds? Hvery- 
where in Holy Writ do we not find the smile of God 
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resting with unfailing benignity upon the maintenance 
of all the reciprocal obligations of a household ; whethex 
as between husband and wife, parent and child, or still 
remoter kindred? Even in the Old and more austere 
Testament we find brethren, 7.e., members of one family, 
“‘ dwelling together in unity” compared with the genial 
exhalations of the dews of Hermon to refresh and fer- 
tilise the sister slopes of Zion. And inthe New Testa- 
ment we find the want of natural affection classed in 
the same verse with the most hideous and revolting 
misdemeanours. The Holy Jesus came first in likeness 
of a little child—and making one in such a one in the 
picture as our text presents to us—consecrated the most 
trivial of maternal cares by accepting them at the hands 
of Mary, His mother. The loftiest honour and the most 
marked affection He could testify to His obedient 
disciples was to call them His mother, His sisters, and 
His brethren. Andif Mary the mother, without any 
exaltation of her above the approachable level of 
humanity, has been recognised by all Christendom as 
the pattern mother amongst all womenkind—if the 
first star that rose in Christendom, or that had a 
Christendom to rise upon, sloped throngh the win- 
dows of the shed in Bethlehem, gilding that 
little but complete domestic group presented in 
the text—nay, if all Christendom itself was then com- 
prised in that family—then I am bold to say that in 
these facts we have a warrant for lifting the duty of 
cherishing and making much of domestic relationship 
to the highest rank of Christian obligations. And it 
is not extravagant to say that what contributes so 
largely to the maintenance of these affections as 
Christmas family meetings (so they be well and 
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wisely and temperately celebrated), have a right to 
claim not only toleration, but even something of en- 
couragement, and would not be out of place in ranging 
themselves amongst the auxiliary and under the 
cheerful sanction of religion. And as some of those 
here present most likely contemplate partaking in 
some such celebration on the Feast of the Nativity, 
it seems not unsuitable to invite your thoughts to some 
consideration about those sacred affections with 
which such occasions ought to be in some degree con- 
nected. Do not, however, let me be misunderstood 
as suggesting any confused and incongruous inter- 
mixture of the graver and more sprightly elements in 
such festivities, or that either of the two should con- 
flict with or displace the other. Everything in its 
own order. And if taken in their several and respect- 
ive orders there is nothing inthe solemnities of the 
religious observance or the coming anniversary that 
need disqualify the mind for sanctioning and sharing 
the happy exuberance to which young hearts will be 
likely to give way. Let some measure of religious 
Observance have its claims allowed, some _ suitable 
sacrifice of prayer and praise call down God’s blessing 
on the day. Let temperance, purity, charity, kind- 
heartedness, good temper, consideration for others, 
gratitude, affection, and everything that is ‘ lovely, 
honest, and of good report,’ pervade all that we 
engage in on that joyous day. Whether 
it be work, or worship, or relaxation from 
both. And if this be so, then I do think there 
is such a thing, not only as innocent en- 
joyment, but innocent mirth too; and that, though 
actual religious exercise be suspended, the spirit of 
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Christ’s humane and social teaching may be present. 
Christ may be present, for love may be present. I 
think that though the form of godliness, 7.e., the out- 
ward ceremonial of worship, be permitted for a time 
to be superseded by the vivacities of domestic hilarity, 
the spirit and power of godliness may remain without: 
any sense of Divine displeasure or repulsion. Then 
will the beautiful time-honoured and familiar symbols 
of this gracious time assume a lustre and a freshness, 
which mere romantic sentiment and imagination 
cannot give them. The blazing Christmas log shed- 
ding its gleam on happy faces gathered round, will 
serve to kindle warm affections, which may, if it please 
God, retain their warmth the more genially in conse- 
quence through the coming year. And even if its 
pale ashes on the hearth may speak of some that see 
its light no more, or what is sadder far, shall speak 
of affections blighted, hopes defeated, fond illusions 
dissipated, credulous dreams dispelled, ingratitude 
alienation, and estrangement, yet still the laurel and the 
holly will be green upon the morrow, when friends are 
departed, and this surviving freshness in the ever- 
greens may tell you of a Love that never fades, but 
that watches over quick and dead, and if your own 
love has been of the right complexion, will restore 
you to each otherin due time. To that divine, immortal 
Love I heartily commend you, and desire that you and 
all belonging to you, may find the approaching season 
in its most comprehensive, joyous, holiest, and most 
momentous sense, a “‘ Happy Christmas.” 


The late W. H. BrookFiep. 
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DIVINE WORSHIP. 


‘¢(Q COME LET US WORSHIP AND BOW DOWN, LET US KNEEL 
BEFORE THE LORD oUR Maker.’ —Ps. xcv. 6. 


Worsuie is that class of feelings excited by the 
contemplation of worth, and when applied to the 
Divine Being it expresses that unlimited veneration 
and love with which our whole faculties regard 
Him, and which we manifest in the performance of 
external acts in honour of Him, and as the utterance 
of our feelings. The worship of the Divine is an 
emotion most congenial to the deepest intuition of 
the human mind. In all ages, places, and conditions, 
this is true. Few exceptions, and these on this 
eround, regarded as depraved to the utmost degree. 
Our obligation to revelation to know the true object and 
method of worship. Wesee the condescension of God in 
its institution. It is well to reflect upon what we do so 
frequently, and which is the highest and most solemn 
act man can perform on earth. 

I. THE COMPONENT ELEMENTS OF TRUE WorsHip. As it 
is the chief fact with-regard to man, so it is of the 
highest consequence. (1) It has its inward principles. 
Its root is inthe soul. ‘‘God is a Spirit, and we must 
worship Him in spirit and truth.” There must be: (a) 
Profound reverence. This the basis of religious 
excllence, and is inspired by the contemplation of God 
and of ourselves in His sight. (6) Humility. (¢) 
Submissive trust and love; and, (d@) Humble hope. (2) 
It has its proper external acts. As the face is the index 
of the emotions, so outward acts are the index of the 
spiritual feelings within. There must be: (a) Appro- 
priate postures and demeanour. Some affect to despise 
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these, but to such creatures of time and sense as we 
are, such are most needful and important. These out- 
ward acts should be cheerful, not forbidding, beautiful 
not superstitious, simple but not mean, and decorous 
in proportion to our civilisation and culture and wealth. 
(6) Appropriate times. The letter of the New Testa- 
ment does not give exact commands upon this, but we 
know from its Spirit that there must be public worship. 
Neglect of public worship a sign of secret alienation of 
the heart. (c) Appropriate acts and places. Prayer 
and praise the chief parts of our services. All that 
genius, art, or wealth can give may find its most fitting 
expression in erecting earthly temples for the Lord of 
Hosts. ‘‘Splendour of Churches is only blameable 
when it interferes with charity; God who requireth 
charity as necessary, accepteth the other also as being 
an honourable work’’ (com. Hooker Hee. Pol. Bk. v. 
chap. xXv.). 

Il. THE REASONS RENDERING DIVINE WORSHIP OBLIGATORY. 
(1) It ts based upon our relations to God and the 
constitution and nature of the human mind. We 
naturally venerate greatness. God is the greatest of all 
beings in power and majesty. Our dependence upon 
God for every blessing. The social construction of the 
Church suitable to our wants. What blessings we 
gather from the loving memories clustering around the 
Church of God. (2) It is a divine institution. In the 
Old Testament it is abundantly commanded; taken for 
granted in the New Testament. (3) Jt 2s of supreme 
importance to the mental and spiritual welfare of the 
world. Its importance to ourselves is great. Worship 
maintains a sense of religion in the soul. Its relinquish- 
ment leads often to final apostasy. ‘lo others the value 
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is great. Without our days, and acts, and places of 
worship, men would become entirely abandoned to a 
worldly and irreligious life. Let public worship be 
abandoned, and a great restraint upon wickedness is 
removed out of the way. The maintenance of worship 
is the proclamation of the fundamental truths of 
religion, which bring blessedness to the individual soul, 
and peace and prosperity to society. Seek to attain 
the highest ends of worship in yourselves. Oppor- 
tunities rapidly pass away. The hourof worship &c., 
soon over. Make your life one act of worship, ‘ one 
great Psalm.” 


Anthorpe Rectory, James Fostur, B.A. 
Lincolnshire. 


GOOD OUT OF NAZARETE: 


“CAN ANY GOOD THING COME oUT oF NAZARETH ?’’ 
John i. 46. 
THESE words stand connected with the humble origin 
of the mighty empire of the great Messiah, and 
bring before us the unique claims and characteristics 
of the Christian religion. Nathaniel was amazed 
when he heard that the promised Redeemer had 
emerged from the obscure and odious village of 
Nazareth; and, with the statement of Philip, his 
guileless mind became puzzled and perplexed. The 
question of Nathaniel was a natural and reasonable 
one under the circumstances; he felt that Nazareth 
was not competent to produce such a person as the 
world had been looking for, and the prophets had 
predicted ; and, that, indeed, out of such a place, evil 
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alone could be expected. The doubts of Nathaniel 
were removed when he was introduced to the 
Saviour, his prejudices were overcome, and he gave 
to the Son of God the full and fervent faith of his 
sincere and honest heart. Jesus was never ashamed 
to own that He came out of Nazareth; His name was 
frequently associated with the place during the days 
of His flesh, and when, after His ascension, He 
appeared to Saul of Tarsus, He proclaimed Himself 
‘“‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” The best and brightest Being 
that ever trod our earth, came out of Nazareth, and 
the fact is calculated to teach us most important 
lessons, giving to our devotion a deeper intensity, and 
to our faith a broader and firmer basis. The text 
suggests— 

I. THat Loca SuRROUNDINGS, AS A RULE, LEAVE THEIR 
INDELIBLE Stamp upon Human Cuaractser. This fact, 
recognised by Nathaniel, has been acknowledged by 
thinking men in all ages of the world.. Man, thus 
appears, largely, a creature of circumstances. Chil- 
dren born in heathendom, are nursed in idolatry and 
moulded in heathenism. Waifs and strays, in civil- 
ised society, become degraded and devilish through 
abandonment and neglect; corrupting scenes and 
sounds contaminate the heart and mind, and the way 
the twig of early life is bent, the tree of after life is 
inclined. This is one of the darkest and saddest 
problems that moral reformers of the present day have 
to solve. One of the outcomes of our present state of 
civilisation is, that the breach is widening between the 
rich and the poor, between the refined and the rude, 
and in the great centres of our labouring and artisan 
population, debasing influences crowd together in 
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augmenting numbers and power. In every part of our 
land there are Nazareths, and it is considered enough 
to stamp a person as ignoble and infamous, ofttimes,. 
simply to say, that he comes out of such obscure and 
odious districts. Nazareth was supposed to affix its 
indelible stamp upon all who resided there, and its. 
moral atmosphere was so impure, that no good thing 
was ever expected out of it. Yet, in Nazareth, ‘the 
Son of Man” was brought up, and from it He emerged,. 
like the sun breaking through the mist and darkness: 
of the night, and began His bright and beneficent 
career, with healing in His wings. 

II. THat such Formative INFLUENCES CAN ONLY BE 
CoUNTERACTED BY THE INTERVENTION OF SPECIAL EXTERNAL 
Acmncins, oR INHERENT F'orcE or CuHaractrer. AIl per- 
sons are not creatures of circumstances, some rise out 
of their obscurity in spite of obstacles; by the con- 
straints of conscience, and the promptings of laudable 
ambition, and the force of character, masterhood over 
surroundings has been attained, and a way hewn out 
to exalted position and extensive power. Sometimes 
some external interposing agency has stepped in, and 
by measures of emancipation and education, persons, 
and even races, have been bettered, and disentangled 
from the lot their immediate surroundings have seemed 
to assign them as their destiny. There is hope for the 
worst of men, good can come out of Nazareth; the 
spiritual husbandinan, and the moral reformer may 
toil hopefully on, there are glorious possibilities in our 
nature, there is a tulerum on which the lever of truth 
and righteousness may be put, and by which even the 
most unlikely may be lifted from degradation and 
death, to holiness and life. The gospel is the leaven 
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to penetrate and permeate the whole of our humanity ; 
and, overcoming the depraved circumstances and con- 
ditions natural to man, to transform us into the moral 
image of God’s dear Son. 

Ill. Taar rue Greatest ILLusTraTion oF THE TRIUMPH 
oF InHERENT FoRcE oF CHARACTER, OVER THE INFLUENCES 
oF LocaL SURROUNDINGS, IS IN THE Unique HartrHny 
History oF Jesus Curist. Nazareth, where Jesus was 
brought up, and where He spent the formative years 
of His early life, could not possibly have produced such 
a character as His was. Indeed, no age or country 
has ever been equal to the production of swch a Person. 
He was unlike the proud and pompous Roman ; unlike 
the vain and supercilious Greek ; unhke the prejudiced 
and bigoted Jew; as well as unlike the mean and de- 
graded villagers of Nazareth. He came forth to 
perform works, such as no man had ever wrought 
before ; and to utter words, such as no man had ever 
before spoken. The conduct and character of Christ 
were alike superhuman, and they stand alone and un- 
repeatable in the history of our world. The humble 
parentage of Jesus, the rustic character of His home 
at Nazareth, and His obscurity till He presented Him- 
self on the banks of the Jordan to the Baptist John, 
make the beauty and brilliance of His character, the 
more wonderfel and clear. Good came out of 
Nazareth ; the Good and Glorious One shone before 
men, with goodness that was immaculate, and glory 
that was incomparable. The uniqueness and perfect- 
ness of Christ’s charazter cannot be accounted for, 
except we believe that He was “‘the Son of God,” as 
well as ‘‘the Son of man.’”’ With this belief, we can 
understand how He could call attention to Himself, 
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as both able and willing to save; how He was able to 
do works, such as mere men had never done before ; 
how He could utter predictions concerning Himself, 
and His Church; and how it is, His name, which is 
above every name, is becoming more widely known, 
and more intensely loved every day. 

Conciuston :—(1) Let us be thankful that the his- 
torical evidence of the deity of Christ is sufficient, and 
satisfactory. (2) Let us divest ourselves of prejudice 
and passion, when we investigate the character of 
Christ. (3) Let us seek to know, not merely as the 
result of examination, but of experience, how ‘‘ good” 
Christ was, and is. (4) Let us endeavour to reflect 
His goodness in our characters before men, that we 
may thus recommend Him to their faith, obedience, 
and love. F. W. Brown. 


THE PREACHING TO MAKE Moratty Great Men.—The Rev. F. D. 
Power, the pastor of the late President Garfield, has made an inter- 
esting communication to the New York Independent in respect to 
his religious life and character. Concerning the “ Disciples of 
Christ,” Mr. Power says, ‘‘ The simplest and truest expression of 
their system of faith and duty may be given in the formula: Sin- 
cere heart-taith in Jesus as the Carist, the Son of God, and full 
obedience to all that He has commanded.’ They discard, he says, 
‘‘all human creeds, and names, and substitutes, for the divine 
Word, order, and ordinances.” The President’s mother was one of 
the ‘‘ Disciples.” Mr. Garfield was an earnest and deyoted mem- 
ber of this church, and often took part in the public services. ‘He 
held, incommon with his brethren, the duty of Christians to be 
present at the Lord’s Supper on every first day of the week, and 
his place was rarely ever vacant. His figure (in the church at 
Washington) was familiar and beloved by all, as he walked to and 
from the house of God, his aged mother on his arm, and Mrs. 
Garfield at hisside.” At one time, during his illnegs, the President 
knowing that at this church prayer was made for him continually. 
was heard to say: ‘The dear httle church on Vermont Avenue, 


They have been carrying me asa great burden. WhenlI ¢ 
they shall not regret it.” = nen L get up 
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Germs of Thought. 


THE PREACHER’S FINGER-POST. 


A Good Resolve at the close of the Year. 


«Ags FOR ME AND MY HOUSE 
WE WILL SERVE THE Lorp.’”— 
Joshua xxiv. 15. 


This address of Joshua 
was made not to the 
rulers only of Israel, but 
to the whole nation; not 
of course to all the tribes 
in their assembled thou- 
sands, but to their repre- 
sentatives. The short 
clause which we have 
selected from the whole is 
pregnant with practical 


suggestions. It presents 
for our study man’s 
highest service, man’s 


grandest resolve, man’s 
sublimest influence. 

I. Man’s HIGHEST sER- 
vicze. Whatis that? To 
‘Sservo une Lord. ‘This 
service does not mean: 
First, Mere occasional 


work. It is common to 
call public worship “divine 
service,’ but the service 
that is not always 
‘“‘ divine” is never divine. 
All our activities should 
be divinely employed. 
Nor does it mean, 
Secondly: Mere external 
work. Bodily service 
profiteth but little. There 
may be preaching, and 
praying, and singing, and 
bodily mortifications and 
genuflexions, and yet no 
divine service. ‘“Godisa 
Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in 
truth.’ ‘To serve Him” 
is to have all our powers 
at all times inspired and 
directed by a supreme 
regard to Himself, Hisser- 
IF 
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vice, therefore, embraces 
all piaces, the market as 
well as the temple, all 
times, all days as well as 
the Sunday, all depart- 
ments of activity, manual 
labour, mercantile trans- 
actions, professional en- 
eagements, and the pursu- 
ing and disseminating of 
knowledge. The text 
presents for our study— 

II. Man’s  LOFTIEST 
RESOLVE. ‘‘ We will serve 
the .Isord.”  What:< vis; 
I will act worthy of 
my nature, I will be a 
man; more, I will be like 
those angels who ‘serve 
Him day and night.” 
This resolve implies two 
things. First: Practically 
adopting HIS WILL as the 
supreme law of lvfe. 
‘Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” “ Not 
my will, but Thine be 
done.” Disagreement with 
His will is guilt and hell, 
harmony with His will is 


holiness and _ heaven. 
This resolve implies, 
Secondly: Making love 
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for Him the dominant 
motive of life. He cannot 
be served by any other 
motive. Human masters 
enquire not into the 
motive of their servants 
so long as they do the 
work required. The best 
servant is the man who 
does the most valuable 
work. Notso God. Labour 
to Him is nothing, motive 
isall. Were it possible for 
a man to conform to the 
will of his Maker, in every 
act of his life, unless he 
was influenced by supreme 
love he would be no true 
servant. The text pre- 
sents for our study— 

III. Man’s suBLimest 
INFLUENCE. ‘‘As for me 
and my house we will, 
serve the Lord.” He 
speaks for his family, and 
herein is implied a power 
to bring souls into the 
service of the Infinite. 
How can the head of a 
family bring his domestics 
into His service? Not 
merely by what is called 
family worship, reading 
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chapters and _ offering 
prayers morning. and 
evening. Alas,I fear this 
is often done in such a 
formal, prosy manner as 
to repel domestics from 
His service. How then? 
By being thoroughly and 
loyally and constantly 
in the service ourselves. 
He who is truly in this 


grand service will speak 
words that shall penetrate 
the soulof the listener, and 
impregnate it with a new 
hfe, manifests a moral 
character so majestic 
that shall not only attract 
the attention but com- 
mand the imitation of the 
whole circle in which he 
lives. 


The Man of Mighty Faith. 


‘¢‘ ABRAHAM WAS STRONG IN 
FarTH.” Rom. iv. 20. 
Tue New Version reads, 
‘Waxed strong through 
faith.” At the outset I 
remark three things con- 
cerning faith: (1) Faith 
as an instinct of the 
soul. All rational crea- 
tures are made to believe, 
man is a credulous crea- 
ture, he hungers for 
something to believe in. 
From the opening years 
of his childhood even to 
old age, he is in quest 


of that on which his faith 
can feed. Hence the 
curse of the human race 
is that it believes too 
much rather than too 
little. Another remark 
I make is, (2) That facth 
is essential to social life. 
Unless men believed to 
some extent in men there 
could be no social order, 
progress, or co-operation ; 
nay, no social life; they 
might live together gre- 
gariously as herds and 
flocks, but not as mem- 
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bers of a social system. 
Destroy all the faith that 
man has in man, and our 
markets, our enterprises, 
our governments would 
tumble to pieces. I 
make yet another remark, 
(3) That faith has a 
diversity of objects. All 
the objects of faith may 
be divided into’ two 
classes, the contingent 
and the absolute. By 
the former I mean, that 
which is fallible, uncer- 
tain and changing; by the 
latter, that which is in- 
fallible, immutable and 
eternal. Faith in the 
former class is enfeebl- 
ing, fluctuating, imperil- 
ling; faith in the latter 
is strengthening, calm- 
ing; and soul-securing. 
This is the true faith. 
faith in God. This was 
the faith that Abraham 
had; he believed in a 
supreme Personality that 
was absolutely perfect 
and all-sufficient. This 
made him the man of 
mighty faith. I select 


two facts in his life to 
illustrate the mightiness 
of his faith :— 

I. His LEAVING HIS OWN 
HOME AND GOING INTO 
STRANGE SCENES for no 
other reason than the 
command of God. ‘ By 
faith Abraham when he 
was called to go out into 
a place which he should — 
after receive for an in- 
heritance, obeyed,” d&c. 
(Heb. xi. .6-10). In 
order to judge of the 
mightiness of this man’s 
faith, we must take into 
account the forces with 
which he had to struggle. 
(1) There was the power 
of his early associations. 
He had to leave those 
scenes where he had 
lived seventy-five years, 
where he had spent the 
innocence of childhood, 
the poetry of youth, and 
the ripened energies of 
his manhood, where 
lived the friends of his 
early days, and where 
slumbered the dust of his 
ancestors. Hond memo- 
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ries, dear friendships, se- 
cular interests, would co- 
operate in strengthening 
the spell of that country 
on his heart. (2) There 
was the power of age 
decreasing the inclination 
jor change. Young life 
is adventurous and no- 
madic, its romantic im- 
pulses yearn for foreign 
scenes, but Abraham was 
getting an old man; 
seventy-five winters had 
passed over him, and 
advancing years make 
home twice dear. Old 
men would rather starve 
in the scenes of their 
earthly hfe, than emi- 
grate to distant lands. (3) 
There was the power of 
waneertainty as to the 
future scenes. He ‘‘went 
out, not knowing whither 
he went.” Men are 
tempted to leave their 
country for new scenes 
by some testimony of the 
advantages and beauties 
of the scene to which 
they are invited; but 
this man knew nothing 


of his future, he was tak- 
ing a step in the dark. 
Notwithstanding all these 


obstructions, his faith 
in God was so. strong 
that he obeyed His 


voice; he broke away 
from all the ties that 
bound him to the old, he 
roused the warning spirit 
of enterprise within him, 
and went forth, ‘not 
knowing - whither _—ihe 
went.”’ 

II. His sacRIFIcING HIS 
son Isaac, for no other 
reason than the com- 
mand of God. ‘ Take 
now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac,” &c. (Gen. 
xxii. 2-14). Now in 
order to estimate in. some 
measure the might of 
this man’s faith in exe- 
cuting this command, 
we must consider it: 
(1) In relation to his 
affection as a father. 
Isaac was peculiarly en- 
deared to him; he was 
not merely his son, but 
his only son, and a son 
of promise, the son whose 
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birth he had anticipated 
with an exultant heart. 
(2) In relation to the 
period at which wt oc- 
curred. The severity of 
a trial is often enhanced 
by the time at which it 


occurs. When did this 
trial take place? ‘' After 
these : things.” What 


things? After he had 
parted with Lot, inter- 
ceded for Sodom, pilgrim- 
aged in Canaan for many 
years, trained his much- 
loved son up to manhood, 
settled down at Beer- 
sheba as an old man hop- 
ing to spend the evening 
of life and toil at peace. 
(3) In relation to the 
sentument of his age. In 
the age in which he lived, 
it was considered not 
only a calamity, but a 
disgrace, to be without 
children ; but how abhor- 
rent would that man be 
to society who murdered 
his only child! The work 
he had to do was against 
the rolling tide of public 
sentiment. (4) In rela- 


tion to his theological 
creed. That in his son 
‘all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed.” 
This command struck at 
the root of this convic- 
tion. What tremendous 
forces opposed him in 
endeavouring to execute 
the behest of his God! 
Yet he did it, did it 
promptly. Without con- 
sulting wife or neigh- 
bours, or ‘ conferring 
with flesh and_ blood,” 


he rose early in the 
morning. He did it per- 
sisten‘ly. He did not 


strike the blow at once, 
it was not from impulse 
that he acted, it took 
him three long days. 
He did it completely. 
The son is laid on the 
altar, the knife is in his 
grasp, the fatal plunge is 
virtually given. 

Here, then, is a man 
of mighty faith. It was 
futh im God, not in 
theories about God, faith 
in these tend to weaken 
men and make them 
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vacillating ; but in God 
Himself, the All-wise, the 
All-good, the All-loving. 
He obeyed the Word of 
that God, although that 
Word seemed to clash 
with the moral laws of 
nature, and was repug- 
nant to the profoundest 
instincts and affections of 
his heart. This mighty 
faith gave him rectitude 
ofsoul. This mighty faith 
made him the ‘friend 
of God.” This strong faith 
gave him a pre-eminent 
position ,not only amongst 
the good of all ages and 
lands, but in the heavens 
above. ‘‘ They shall come 
from the east and the 
west, from the north and 
the south, and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of 
heaven with Abraham, 
with Isaac, and Jacob.” 
‘*T envy no quality,” says 
Sir Humphrey Davey, 
‘of the mind or intellect 
in others, be it genius, 


power, wit, or fancy, but 
I should prefer a firm 
religious faith to every 
other blessing, for itmakes 
hfe a discipline of good- 
ness, creates new hopes 
when all earthly hopes 
vanish, and throws over 
the decay and apparent 
destruction of existence 
the most gorgeous of all 
lights, awakens hfe even 
in death, and from cor- 
ruption and decay calls 
up beauty and divinity, 
makes an instrument of 
torture and of shame the 
ladder of ascent to para- 
dise, and far above all 
combinations of earthly 
hopes, calls up the most 
delightful visions of palms 
and amaranths, the gar- 
dens of the blest, the 
security of everlasting 
joys—where the sensual- 
ist and the sceptic view 
only gloom, decay, anni- 
hilation, and death.” 


Tar Gospet.—< Let mental culture go on advancing, let science 
go on gaining in depth and breadth, and the human intellect expand 
asvit may; it will never go beyond the moral culture of Christianity, 
as it glistens and shines forth in the Gospels.”—Goethe. 
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The Unseen Universe. 


‘THINGS NOT SEEN” 
Hepaect.* 17 

There are two classes 
of “things not seen.” 


(1) The contingentlyinvisi- 
ble, they can be seen and 
are seen by some, but are 
unseen by others, in con- 
sequence of distance, 
minuteness or defect in 
faculty and light. The 
other class is, (2) Those 
that are essentially unsee- 
able, that can never come 
within the range of the 
visual faculty, such as 
thought, spirit, God. 
There is an unseen uni- 
verse. It is of the latter 
class we speak, the essen- 
tially invisible, and con- 
cerning if we remark— 

I. The seen universe is 
the Errect of the unseen. 
There was a time when 
nothing was seen, when 
all that existed was in- 
visible, and He who no 
man hath seen or can see 
‘spake and it was done, 


commanded and it stood 
fast.” All that comes 
within the sweep of the 
miscroscope or the might- 
iest telescope, or within 
the range of any created 
eye, is but the production 
of an invisible agent. 
Just as all the visible 
productions of mankind, 
all the paintings, sculp- 
ture, buildings, ships, all 
the towns, cities, man- 
sions, palaces, cathedrals, 
cities, came out of the 
unseen in man—viz., his 
mind, his thought, his 
purpose, his volition, so 
all the material creation 
came out of the mind of 
the Invisible God. 

Ii. The seen universe 
is the REVELATION of the 
unseen. The — visible 
reveals the invisible. Paul 
says, ‘‘ The things that are 
invisible, things of time, 
from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the 
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things that are made.” 
The seen reveals the wis- 
dom,'the might, the taste- 
fulness of the unseen. 

III. The seen is the 
INSTRUMENT of the unseen. 
As the body is the 
instrument of the mind, 
all material nature is the 
instrument ofthe invisible 
God. It is an invisible 
power that sustains, 
directs, and uses all 
nature. 

IV. The seen is but 
the sHapow of the unseen, 
“Things that are seen are 
temporal,” &c. Men talk 
of the palpable and the 
tangible, that which they 
can touch and handle, 
and see with the bodily 
eye as the real, but it is 
not the real at all. It 
has no fixity, no sub- 
stance, all is in constant 
flux and reflux, all as 
insubstantial as a dream. 
The only real and lasting 
thing is the invisible. 

Dew lhe unseene is 
REALISABLE by man as well 
as the seen. Itis a dis- 


tinguishing power of man 
that he can realise the 
invisible. Brutes, I sup- 
pose, cannot do so, every- 
thing to them which they 
cannot see, touch, or 
handle, is nothing. But 
man has the power to 
penetrate the veil and 
look into the region of the 
anseen. Upon his realis- 
ing the invisible, man’s 
progress depends. (1) His 
intellectual progress. The 
men Who realise nothing 
but what they see and 
hear, what comes within 
the range of their senses 
can make no _ progress. 
It is because scientific 
men pierce the veil and 
see the invisible elements 
and forces, ascertain their 
methods of operation, 
that men rise in intelli- 
gence and _ civilisation. 
(2) His spiritual progress. 
By this: I mean _ the 
progress of the entire 
man, his conscience, the 
core of his being. Let 
us take a few men who 
have realised the in- 
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visible. It is said of Moses 
that he ‘‘ endured as see- 
ing Him who is invisible,” 
he realised that Almighty 
Spirit in whom all ‘‘live 
and move, and have their 
being,’ and he became 
mighty. It is said of 
Noah that he beheved in 
“things not seen as yet.” 
Peter says ‘“Whom, hav- 
ing notseen, we love,” &c. 
And Paul says, ‘Our 
citizenship is in heaven.”’ 
Man can only rise 
spiritually as he realises 
the invisible, as he ‘‘ walks 
by faith and not by sight.” 
He who ‘ walks by sight”’ 
is bounded by the 
material, matter is his 
cradle, his nourishment, 
the circle of his activities, 


contrary, he who ‘walks 
by faith” towers into 
other regions, brighter, 
broader, and more blest. 
The man whose faith is 
bounded by the evidences 
of his senses, must have 
but a very narrow world. 
With the places he has 
not actually seen, he will 
have no interest, no con- 
nexion. ‘The stupendous 
systems that roll away in 
the boundless districts of 
space, and the mighty 
principalities of spirits 
that populate those 
systems, will be nothing 
to him. Nay, life, which 
is invisible, mind which 
is invisible, God who is 
invisible, will be nothing 
to him, if he believes only 


and his grave. On the what he sees. 


Cuntosiry ConcERNING THE Sprrtruau.—lI have been reading 
some of Milton’s amazing descriptions of spirits, of their manner 
of life, their power, their boundless liberty, and the scenes which 
they inhabit, and my wonted enthusiasm kindled high. I almost 
wished for death, and wondered with admiration what that life and 
those strange regions really are. I cannot wonder that this intense 
and sublime curiosity has sometimes demolished the corporeal 
prison, by flinging it from a precipice or into the sea. Milton’s 
description of Uriel and the Sun revived, the idea which I have 
before indulged as an imagination of sublime luxury of committimg 
myself to the liquid element of rising on its swells, darting upwards 
on the spiry point of a flame, and then falling fearless again into 
the fervent ocean. O, what is it to be dead! What is it to. 
associate with resplendent angels ?’’—J. Foster. 
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Seeds of Sermons on St. Paul's 
LEfistle to Philippians. 


_, Having gone through all the verses in the Epist’e to the Ephesians (see “ Homilist,” Vol. 
xxl. to xxviii.), we proceed to develope, with our usual brevity, the precious germs of truth 
contained in this letter. The following remarks, as a standing introduction, may contribute 
some portion of light to the whole Epistle :—Notice (1) The residence of the persons addressed. 
Philippi—whose ancient name was Crenides—was a city of Macedonia, and called after the 
uname of Philip of Macedon, because he rebuilt and fortified it, B.C. 358, and afterwards colonised 
dy Julius Cesar, who invested the population with the privilege of a Roman City, It was 
the first place in Europe where the Gospel was preached by Paul, an account of which we 
have in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts. It was during his second missionary tour, and 
about A.D. 53.—Notice (2) The occasion of the Hpistle. The contributions which the 
Philippians had made towards supplying the Apostle’s necessities when a prisoner at Rome, 
evidently prompted its production.—Notice (3) The scene from which the Epistle was 
addressed. That it was from Rome where he was a prisoner is clear, from chapters i. 1-13, 
iy. 22. It would seem from the Epistle that he was expecting a speedy decision of his case, 
and hoped to obtain his release. Epaphroditus had been despatched to him from the 
Philippian Church with pecuniary contributions for the Apostle’s relief, and on his return 
the Apostle entrusted this letter for conveyance. This would be about A.D. 63.—Notice (4) 
The general character of the Epistle. It is all but free from any censure, and breathes a 
warm and generous feeling through every part. The Epistle gives us the impression that 
the Philippian Church was one of the most pure, consistent, and generous, of that age. 
About 40 or 50 years after this Epistle was written, we are informed that Ignatius, on his 
way to martyrdom passed through Philippi, and was most warmly received in that city.] 


No. XI. 

SOUL SALVATION AS A WORK speaks of them as ‘having 
ES GEES GINS always obeyed,” not only in his 

‘“‘ WHEREFORE, MY BELOVED, AS presence, but in his absence. 
YE HAVE ALWAYS OBEYED, NOT The passage leads us to con- 
AS IN MY PRESENCE ONLY, BUT template soul salvation as a 
ROW MUCH MORE EN MY ABSENCE, work in the soul. The word 
OWRD ADY ATION salvation implies a previous 
ee Oe een lost condition. The soul is lost, 
For 11 1s GoD WHICH WORKETH but in what sense? Not in the 
ee LO WEE AND EO DO sense of missing, as the piece 
oF Hts Goop PLEASURE.” Pil. of silver was lost, the sheep 
ii, 12, 13. was lost, the prodigal son lost ; 
It is worthy of note that this, God knows where every soul 
of all the epistles of Paul, is the is. Not in the sense of des- 
only one that contains no direct truction, a8 the tree or house 


rebuke. The Apostle here is lost when burnt to ashes, 
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but in the sense in which a 
worthless child is lost to his 
parents, a worthless soldier to 
an army, a worthless citizen to 
his country. All souls are lost 
to God in this sense, they fulfil 
not their mission, which is 
(1)truthfully to reveal,(2) loyally 
to obey, and (3) religiously to 
serve Him. I offerthree remarks 
onthis subject :— 

I. Salvation is a@ SUPREME 
work In man. The Apostle 
urges it here as supreme. 
‘‘ Wherefore, my beloved, as 
ye have always obeyed not as 
in my presence,” &c. As if he 
had said, Mind, attend to this, 
wherever I am, in whatever 
condition, whether I am living 
or dying, do not neglect your 
salvation. This is the supreme 
work. If the soul is not 
restored to the knowledge, 
and image of the true God, what 
matters it what else aman may 
possess. ‘‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? ”’ 
Another remark I offer is— 

II. Salvation is a Drvine 
work in man. ‘‘Itis God which 
worketh in you, both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure.” 
(1) He works in you. He works 
everywhere outside of you. 
‘He is the force of all forces, 
the Spirit in all the wheels of 
nature, but in the soul He has 
a higher sphere. As outside 


in unreasoning nature He 
works in harmony with the 
laws which He has established, 
so in the soul He works accord- 
ing to its laws of thought and 
volition. (2) He works in you 
for your salvation. Not for 
your destruction; destruction 
would require no work on His 
part, a mere volition would 
extinguish you for ever, but He 
works to save you, works as 
the physician works to save 
his patient, as the life-boat 
works to save the sinking bark. 
(83) He works in you for your 
salvation ‘according to His 
good pleasure.” It is not His 
will that you should perish ; 
the desire of His great Fatherly 
heart is that you should be 
saved. Hence He works in 
you, works silently, constantly, 
and in connection with all the 
influences of nature, events of 
history, and the laws of your 
own soul. I offer another 
remark— 

IIT. Salvation is a HUMAN 
work IN man. First: It is a 
work which the man must do 
for himself. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation.” No one can 
do the work for you; no one 
can believe, repent, and love 
for you; the work is absolutely 
personal. Secondly: Man’s 
encouragement to this work is 
the co-operation of God. ‘‘God 
worketh in you, to will and to 
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do of His good pleasure.’ His 
agency, instead of superseding 
the necessity of yours, should 
stimulate yours. If He did 
not work with you, your efforts 
would be futile ; if against you, 
your efforts would be baffled 
and confounded. But your 
salvation is His ‘good plea- 
sure.” He works with you as 
He works with the industrious 
agriculturist ; He supplies all 
the necessary conditions for 


success in the production of 
golden crops. He works with 
you as He works with the 
genuine truth-seeker, touches: 
the springs of thought, and 
stimulates by ever opening 
prospects. 


Conciusion :—Never let us 
forget that our supreme work 
is spiritual salvation, that all 
other works should be made 
subservient to this. 


Hom«uletical Brevianes. 


No. CCCLYVIII. 


Moral Corruption. 


‘“‘ HOR WHERESOEVER THE CARCASE IS, THERE WILL THE BAGLES BE: 
GATHERED TOGETHER. —-Matt. xxiv. 28. 


? 


Tur word “for” should be omitted. The word ‘‘carcase”’ I take 
to represent moral corruption; Calvin, who represents the ‘‘carcase” 
as the sacrificed body of Christ, and the eagles as believers flocking 
to Him, propounds, as he often does, sentiments most repugnant to 
the noblest instincts of human nature. What can be more revolting 
than to compare Christ to carrion, and believers to vultures, scenting 
afar the ill-odoured prey, and swooping down upon it with ravenous 
heat? But, alas, he is not the only commentator that has pro- 
pounded such revolting and blasphemous thoughts, their name is 
legion, The word ‘‘carcase’’ here is undoubtedly employed by 
Christ to symbolise the moral corruption that is rife in the world, 
Here, then, we have two subjects for thought ; moral corruption a 
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revolting metaphor, and moral corruption attracting the retributive 
messengers of heaven. I. Moral corruption IN REVOLTING METAPHOR. 
It is a “carcase.” In what respect is a ‘‘ carcase’’ a symbol of a 
soul under the dominion of sin and wickedness? First: Its ltfe is 
gone. That vital force that once moved those limbs, and gleamed 
through those eyes, is extinct. So with unregenerate souls. 
Supreme sympathy with the supremely good—the true life of all 
moral beings,—is gone. Secondly: Appropriating force is gone. 
That carcase once had the power to appropriate to its own nourish- 
ment and pleasure the fruits of the earth, the sunbeam, the vital 
breeze, and the refreshing stream. But now the very elements 
which once it could turn to its own use, hasten its dissolution, and 
break it into atoms. It is so with corrupt souls, the very external 
circumstances which in a pure state they make, subserve their use, 
now beat them down and crush them in the dust. Thirdly: The 
power for usefulness is gone. All animal existences have their use, 
and do, according to their measuve, service to the great system to 
which they belong ; but when life is gone they are pernicious. The 
carrion makes foul the atmosphere, and impregnates it with the 
germs of disease and death. So with human souls under the 
mastery of sin; they are not useful but pernicious, they are a curse 
to their circle and their age. ‘‘ One sinner destroyeth much good.” 
Fourthly: The charm of comeliness is gone. The ‘carcase’’—be 
it that of bird or beast, or still more of man—had its charms in 
life, but when life is gone, even in the ‘‘human form divine,” 
there is a hideousness that revolts. So of corrupt souls. Is there 
aught more revolting to the moral universe than unchastity, 
selfishness, dishonesty, untruthfulness, and irreverence? Here is, 
Il. Moral corrruption ATTRACTING THE RETRIBUTIVE MESSENGERS OF 
HEAVEN. ‘‘ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.” The bird we call the eagle feeds not on 
carrion, but on living flesh; hence the vulture, which is often 
identified with eagles, is here referred to. These birds, sitting on 
the craggy rocks or hovering in the air, scent from afar the effluvia 
emitted from the putrid carcase, and hasten on rapid wings to the 
spot. One attracts the other, and a crowd gathers round the 
carrion, which soon devour it. Two remarks here. (1) In this they 
act by a law of their nature. In their work they act out their 
instincts and develope their powers. Punishment for sin ig rot an 
extraordinary infliction, but a natural effect. “Be sure your sins 
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will find you out.” ‘ Whatsvever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. (2) In this they act with advantage to the world. They are 
a kind of ‘‘ Sanitary Commissioners,” clearing away that which is 
not only useless, but offensive and poisonous as well. Retribution 
is beneficent, hells are bevign institutions. Unquenched fires were 
required in the valley of Gehenna to prevent the effluvia arising 
from putrid bodies, spreading a fatal disease through the population 
of Jerusalem. 


No. CCCLIX. 


The Sweet Light of Life. 


‘cTRULY THE LIGHT IS SWEET.’ —AJHeccles. xi. 7: 


The light of the sun is at all times sweet and pleasant. 
Glorious orb! His beams not only reveal, but create ten thousand 
forms of beauty, that lift the soul to its highest moods of thought 
and admiration. But there are other lights in lfe which are very 
*«sweet.” I, There is the “light” of an AMIABLE TEMPER. The 
dimpled cheeks, the sparkling eyes, the merry notes, the gushing 
ministries of an amiable temper are indeed ‘‘ sweet.” A counten- 
ance beaming with good nature has often dispelled the gloom of a 
disheartened man and carried’ sunshine into his heart. Some are 
amiable by nature, all can be amiable by cultivation. II. There is 
the “light” of a NOBLE cHARACTER. Christ said of His disciples, 
“Ye are the lights of the world,” and truly he whose motives are 
disinterested, whose honesty is incoiruptible, whose spirit and aims 
are Christly, is ‘‘ light” indeed, a “sweet light.” A light that 
animates, cheers, and refreshes the observer, III. There is the 
“light” of G@oop FELLOWsHIP. As social beings, we are wondrously 
influenced by the character of the circle in which we move. By 
good fellowship is not meant the fellowship of the wealthy, the 
fashionable, and the gay; the society of such generally is anything 
but a “sweet light.” The intellect is too worldly and vain to 
radiate intelligence, or even to sparkle with good wit and humour. 
Ah me! the minds of many such fellowships have run into bloated 
flesh and painted butterflies. The light issuing from such is the 
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light of a smoking lamp. By good society is meant the society of 
men, the fountains of whose nature are pure, the thoughts of whose 
minds are fresh, true, and exhilirating, in whose conversation there 
flow ideas to enlighten, and humour to charm. Who that lives in, 
or who that ever enters such society will not say, ‘‘ Truly the light 
is sweet?”’ IV. There is the “light” of REDEMPTIVE TRUTH. 
This is the best of all the lights. A light this that not only 
scatters moral darkness, and makes clear God and His universe, 
duty, and destiny, but quickens with the highest life all the faculties 
of the soul, and brings them out in harmony with the Divine will. 
It is what Paul calls a ‘‘ marvellous light.” 


No. CCCLX. 
Human Life in Retrospect. 


“THe DAYS OF THE YEARS OF MY PILGRIMAGE ARE AN HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY YEARS : FEW AND EVIL HAVE THE DAYS OF THE YEARS OF MY 
LIFE BEEN.’ —Gen. xlvii. 9. 


The patriarch’s words are a wail over his past life. I make 
three remarks concerning human life in retrospect. I. It is 
SADDENING. The patriarch speaks of his past life as having been 
(1) Unsettled. A ‘‘ pilgrimage,” never settling down, always on the 
move, passing every day into new and strange scenes. (2) Brief. 
“Few and evil have the days of the years of my life been.” His 
life was not short as compared with the brevity of the men of the 
present times, it was nearly twice as long. He was now 130 years. 
old. Life in the retrospect always appears brief. The old man 
will say it is only as yesterday he was a child at home, a boy at 
school, &c. But what matters it when life comes to an end, 
whether it has been short or long? The shorter perhaps the 
better. (8) Hvil. Not only did Jacob feel that his days had been 
few, but “evil” also. Why did he call them evil? On the whole, 
he had a far pleasanter life than the overwhelming majority of the 
human race. He was a wealthy man, much respected by his circle, 
and received special manifestations of heavenly mercy. In the 
retrospect, our days, whatever enjoyments we may have had, 
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whatever virtues may have marked them, are “ evil;’’‘evil because 
they are never to be recalled, all the enjoyments vanish as a dream; 
evil because of the memory of their moral imperfections are more 
or less distressing. I remark again concerning human life in 
retrospect that, II. It sranps IN CONTRAST WITH IT IN PROSPECT. 
Who in starting in life feels that it will be an unsettled state, that 
his days will be “few and evil?’’ Hope makes life to the young a 
settled, lengthened, and joyous thing. It has a home that will 
afford ample rest, and its ‘‘days”’ will be sunny and almost without 
end. The contrast between the life we have in prospect, and the 
life in review, at its close shows us the illusions to which we were 
subject. Another remark I make concerning human life in retros- 
pect is, III. It sueausts THE IDEA OF A BETTER EXISTENCE. It 
appears to me that underlying this wail of the old patriarch, there 
was an impression of a life settled, long, and blessed. This 
impression, methinks, was the standard by which he measured the 
ever changing, brief, and unblessed past. Truly, a belief in a future 
life is almost necessary to reconcile us to the present. 

Concuusion :—Now at the close of another year let us take a 
retrospect of our past existence, and let that retrospect strengthen 
our faith in a life to come, and stimulate our efforts in preparation 
for it. 


No. CCCLXI. 
Man Blessing the Lord and the Lord Blessing Man. 
‘« BEHOLD, BLESS YE THE Lorp,” &c.—Ps, cxxxiv. 1-3. 


The two first verses of this Psalm—which is the last of the Pil- 
erim Psalms or Song of Degrees—are addressed by the congrega- 
tion to the priests and Levites who had charge of the temple during 
the night (1 Chron. ix. 27-33). The last verse seems to be the 
answer of the priests in dismissing the people with a blessing. 
I. Man is here represented as BLESSING THE Lorp. ‘Bless ye the 
Lord.” That is, praise ye the Lord. Although the priests cr 
“servants” of the Lord are here called upon to engage in this, the 
sublimest of all exercises, it is the one grand duty, or rather privi- 
lege of all men of all classes, climes, and conditions. To praise 
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Him is to worship Him, to worship Him in spirit and in truth, to 
worship Him not merely with the lip but always with the le, in 
all the engagements, activities, and concerns of every day existence. 
II. The Lorp is here represented as BuEssiInG Man. ‘“‘ The Lord 
that made heaven and earth bless Thee out of Zion.” This is the 
usual form of priestly benediction (Numbers vi. 24). It means 
the Lord shall bless thee out of Zion. Observe—First: The Author 
of the blessing. ‘The Lord that made heaven and earth.” What 
a condescension in Him, what an honour for us! Obserye—Secondly: 
The condition of the blessing. It seems to imply that He will bless. 
us on the condition that we bless Him, or worship Him. So it 
ever is, there is a Divine blessing in worship. In truth, to worship 
Him rightly is to enjoy the highest blessings that He will confer. 


No. CCCLXII. 


True Socialism. 


‘“‘ BEHOLD, HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT IT IS FOR BRETHREN TO DWELL 
TOGETHER IN UNITY, &c.-—Ps. exxxiil. 1-3. 


he authorship of this Psalm is unknown. Perhaps its reference 
is to the settlement of the ark in the temple, as the central point 
of worship. The subject of this poem is at once obvious 
and beautiful: it is genwine socialism or unity of souls. 
Unity of souls is not theological unity, religious dogmas divide but 
can never unite. Not ecclesiastical unity ; no laws made by any © 
Church, though signed by all its members, can unite souls. Not 
mechanical unity, the unity of organisations either political, religious, 
or commercial. Unity of soul implies unity in the supreme affec- 
tion, the supreme aim, the supreme rule. Now this sublime ode 
teaches that such soul unity is good, delightful, and beneficent. 
I. It is coop. ‘‘ Behold, how good it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” Why is it good? First: Because it harmonises 
with man’s social constitution. It is what man’s social nature 
craves for, his greatest hunger is for loving companionship. It is. 
what man’s social nature needs. He needs the ministry of friend- 


ship from the cradle to the grave. It is what man’s social nature 


pietures as its grandest deal. Social unity is regarded by all 


peoples and nations as the perfection of society. It 
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is good: Secondly: Because it harmonises with the teaching 
of the Gospel. Christ inculcated this unity, and prayed for it, that 
“they all may be one.”” The apostles everywhere exhort to it, ‘be 
of one mind one toward another.” 

II. Itis Duticurrun. ‘“ How pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity, it is like the precious ointment,” &c. (1) It is 
delightful to witness. To “behold” it in the family, the church, 
the nation. All jealousies, envies, rivalries, wars, banished from 
the scene, and utterly unknown. ‘“ Peace like morning dew distils, 
and all the air is love.” (2) It is delightful to experience. ‘It is 
like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s beard.” The reference is here to the good oil, 
the holy oil of consecration, prepared in a certain way, and for a 
certain purpose. With this oil Aaron was not merely sprinkled, 
but anointed ; it was poured upon his head, and it ran gently down 
to his beard and his garments, and this invested his whole person 
and garments with the delicious aroma. What a delicious fragrance 
there is in social unity, to feel one with all, and all with one another, 
This gives to the social atmosphere a delicious perfume. 

III. It is Benericent. ‘As the dews of Hermon, and as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion.”’ The words italicised 
in the text should be left out. It does not mean that the dew falls 
alike upon the two mountains, but that the moisture that gathers 
on Mount Hermon is caught up by the sun, and falls in refreshing 
showers on the distant heights of Zion. The ideais: First: That 
this unity is peaceful. How silently falls the dew! How serenely 
moves society where all its members are inspired with love one 
towards another, no clash, no jar, no grating of the wheels, The 
idea is: Secondly: That this unity is refreshing. It gives to the 
whole social sphere perpetual freshness, verdure, and beauty. 

Concuusion.—I call this true socialism, divine communism. It 
is the union that gives “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” There 
is no “ liberty” in any community where brotherly love reigns not, 
the tree of freedom can only grow on the banks of the river of uni- 
versal benevolence. There is no ‘“‘/raterity’’ where there is not 
genuine brotherly affection, nor ‘‘ equality” either. Were secular 
equality possible, without this brotherly love it would be a curse 
rather than a blessing. Love lifts all souls up to that sublime plain 
of being where all are one in Christ Jesus. 
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The Preacher's Scrap Book. 


THE USE OF EARTH-WORMS. 


‘Fear Not, THOU Worm JAcoB.” Isa. xli. 14. 


“A AlIORMS!” The very word is repulsive; it calls up the 
Wa hideous, creeping, slimy, objectionable creatures which 
haunt the under-world of our globe, and fills the 
ordinary mind with images of hoiror and disgust. A 
man is thought superhumanly humane if he refrains, like the poet 
Cowper, from setting his foot upon a worm. ‘What is the good 
of them?” must often have been asked, when the gardener turns 
up a spadeful of mould which is found full of these wriggling knots. 
Probably many people incline to believe that they were really 
created for the express purpose of being bait for anglers, and it is 
thought an exceptional proof of vivacity, when they are threaded 
on a hook, to remark ‘‘that even the worm will turn.’ To the 
horror and loathing, moreover, provoked by the unlovely appear- 
ance of the earth-worm is added a certain special dislike. This 
springs from the absurd and mistaken idéa that the ungainly 
creatures have to do with the decomposition of buried corpses. 
People hate the obscure animal, popularly said to play undertaker 
to all flesh, although as a matter of fact worms seldom burrow 
deeper than a few inches, except to go to sleep. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the gentle sunbeam of genius has shone into the dark region 
where these despised beings dwell and work. A great naturalist, 
to whose admirable instinct of inquiry nothing is ‘‘common or un- 
clean,” has brought out into full light the nature and function of 
earth-worms, with the result of proving that there is almost no 
creature to which man, as.a civilised being, owes more than to this 
humble object. Dr. Darwin has for many years past closely 
studied these among other neglected denizens of our common 
planet, and now gives us the fruits of his investigations in a little 
volume bearing the title of ‘‘ Vegetable Mould and Earth-worms,”’ 
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At the touch of his transcendently patient intellect a new glory 
breaks over the degraded, writhing, offensive worm. Instead of 
being useless, or even harmful, it turns out that we could never do 
without these humble creatures. They, and they alone, in their 
countless millions, and by their ceaseless hidden toil, have made 
the globe what it is, fit for agriculture and the residence of man. 
The bulk of the humus or vegetable mould of his fields everywhere 
is mainly of their manufacture, and goes perpetually through and 
through their organs to be fitted and perfected for fertility. The 
most assiduous and wealthy farmer does not lavish half as much 
nourishment upon his crops as the earth-worms, which in many 
parts of the British Isles make and bring to the surface of each acre 
of land ten tons or more of rich fine mould yearly. All things con- 
sidered, Dr. Darwin inclines to rank the earth-worm higher in the 
scale of constructive agencies than the coral insect itself, though 
the last-named rears islands, and ocean-kingdoms. It is the worm 
which, by perpetually consuming decayed leaves and small 
particles of soil, disintegrates and renews all the face of 
our earth. Their castings, hardly noticed, alter invisibly the 
contour of a whole country. Brought up from below, 
they make stones and rocks gradually sink, covering 
these by the collapse of their tiny burrows, so that the surface grows 
smooth for our use by their viewless help. Antiquarians owe to the 
earth-worm the preservation of almost every ancient pavement and 
foundation by the soft coat of mould with which they overlay these 
relics. They remove decaying leaves, facilitate the germination of 
seeds and the growth of plants, and create for us most of our wide, 
level, turf-covered expanses. Thus at one stroke our great natural 
philosopher has raised them to an honourable rank in the vast family 
of creation. The poor earth-worm is henceforward decorated with the 
blue ribbon of science. He has got his promotion after long ages of 
neglect. The concluding words with which the most famous of moderm 
natural philosophers sums up this monograph are as follows: “ It 
may be doubted whether there are many other animals which have 
played so important a part in the history of the world as have these 
lowly organised creatures.” To appreciate the patience, the 
discernment, and the penetrating genius with which Charles Darwin 
has thus transformed a repulsive into an attractive topic, his new 
work musi be reverently studied. Ever since 1837 he has quietly 
applied searching and persistent experiments to the habits and the 
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labours of earth-worms. He has, so to speak, domesticated them, 
with the result that he can now tell us what they do, why they do 
it, and how they do it. They are found almost everywhere. Their 
castings may be seen on the shoulder of lofty Schishallon, in 
Perthshire, and on the top of the Nilgherri Mountains. Their 
numbers are prodigious. An average of fifty-three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven are calculated to reside in a single acre. 
The earth-worm is nocturnal in its feeding and activity, and each 
individual is bisexual. It has a mouth and a most peculiar digestive 
apparatus ; it breathes by the skin, but has no eyes, and is quite 
deaf. Slightly sensitive to light, it escapes danger by knowing and 
avoiding the day. Worms hide during a frost, and though insensible 
to atmospheric sounds or waves, they feel the vibrations of solids. 
They have no sense of smell, and yet display strong preference for 
certain food, such as cabbage and onion. Dr. Darwin pronounces 
them distinctly intelligent by reason of the way in which they 
make and line their burrows, and draw in fallen leaves to close 
them up. These leaves they prepare for digestion by a strange 
and unique alkaline secretion. Nothing can be more curious or 
convincing than the experiments by which Dr. Darwin made his 
tame worms display their mechanical intellect. He has counted 
many times the leaves which they drag in, observing whether it 
was by the foot-stalk, the tip or the middle, and he has found that 
the worm acts as an intelligent being would. With the specially- 
shaped rhododendron leaf, which is of late as new a thing to them 
as Sanskrit Manuscripts have been to this century, they reverse 
their general practice. Fir-needles, which could not be drawn in 
by the apex, are always seized by the base. The same method was 
adopted when the tips of the needles were gummed together, or fastened 
with fine thread. In the case, however, of the petioles of the ash-tree, 
the pointed extremities were drawn in first, contrary to habit, and this 
because that portion serves for food. It was proved by furnishing 
them with triangles of greased paper, that the worm chose sixty- 
two in a hundred times the easiest point by which to draw in the 
plug for its hole. Ofcourse this might be mainly instinct, but 
when we see it applied to the leaves of foreign and unknown plants, 
and objects so peculiar, we must agree with Dr. Darwin that it 
looks like positive intelligence. Small as are the cerebral ganglia of 
the poor earth-worm, our brilliant author well reminds us that the 
tiny grey particle which makes the brain of a worker-ant is, 
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nevertheless, a mass of inherited knowledge and adaptative means. 
These humble creatures, then, have been proved, by their ex- 
quisitely patient methods, to perform an extraordinary amount of 
world-work, although their active period of toil is little more than 
half the year. Ona down in Kent Dr. Darwin found the worms 
had thrown up digested soil amounting to 18 tons per acre. On 
the sandy soil of Leith Hilla similar investigation gave 16 tons 
as the annual result. These ejecta not only supply agriculture 
with the new vegetable earth, but, as has been said, they cover up 
stones and level the entire surface for traffic and use, besides help- 
ing forward immensely the breaking down of rocks and rough 
matter. Wherever the damp can come, the earth-worm will live 
and work, and Mr. Darwin showshow many Roman and ancient 
buildings they have preserved, both by the process of silent_ burial 
and by causing the subsidence of the structure. Our great 
naturalist does not hesitate to rank the worm with the glaciers, the 
rains, and the rivers in the task, eternally proceeding, of wearing 
down for the earth’s service the rocks and stones. He calculates the 
actual weight of soil rendered serviceable for vegetable life in Great 
Britain alone by the worm since its appearance there at the 
enormous total of 329 billion tons. After these startling figures 
who again will despise the blind, deaf, and almost organless earth- 
worm, which has, nevertheless, its life of eminent utility to lead, 
and which probably enjoys in some darkling and unimaginable way 
its obscure existence ? For these lowly creatures, perhaps hither- 
to unregarded or disliked, there remains some reward and some 
higher development, for there isa sort of virtue among them. 
There are busy worms and lazy worms. Those which are domesti- 
cated by Dr. Darwin, having no fear of frost, became disgracefully 
indifferent to the duty of pulling leaves by the proper end into 
their burrows, and turning them into humus. Luxury, it seems, 
can demoralise even a lob-worm, and with this little moral we 
close. It is impossible to pay too warm a tribute of admiration 
either to the unparalleled gifts possessed by the illustrious philoso- 
pher who has made these observations, or to the unsuspected 
value and vast importance of creatures which hitherto seemed of 
almost less account than the dust wherein they dwell. (See ‘* Public 
Opinion,” Oct. 22nd, 1881.) 
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(Continued from Vol. xlviil., page 281.) 


DRS. NICHOLAS, RALEIGH, AND MELLOR. 


WRITE the three names at the head of this paper not 
only because they were about the same age, were 
identified with the same religious connexion, and 
: quitted the scene of mortal life within a few months of 

each other, but because they were fellow students at Lancashire 

Independent College, maintained a friendship with one another to 

the last; also because they were men of marked ability. The first, 

Dr. NicHoLAS, was a countryman of mine, and born and reared in 

the same county. He was in stature thick set, and inclined to 
obeseity. His head was large, and, in later years, was stripped of 

nature’s ornamental cover. His complexion was ruddy and clear, 
his features sharp, and of Shemetic type, his eyes small but piercing, 

his brow broad, and of a commanding character. He was of a 
somewhat retiring, secretive, and unassuming disposition. He pre- 

ferred toiling in the study to the clap-trap work of “ stumping” in 
public gatherings. Hence he was but little known, even to his own 

denomination, and passed away from the world with scarcely a 
record that such a man had ever lived. Yet he had lived and done 
some noble work. At the outset of his hfe he had done good 

pastoral service in his ministry at Stroud. For some years he was 

a theological tutor at the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, and 
through his influence and efforts the English Independent Church 

in that town owes its existence. He was a literary man of no mean 
order. He was a contributor to the “Atheneum,” and other high class 

serials. He did much to enrich the historical literature of his own 
country. His celebrated work entitled, ‘‘The Pedigree of the English 

People,” is one whose merits have been acknowledged by the best 

scholars of the age, have commanded for it a large circulation, and 

will ensure it a lasting place in the best libraries of thinking men 

By the way, onthe production of this work he had to answer the 

charge of plagiarism in the courts of law. Mr. Osborne Morgan, to 
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whom he entrusted his cause, utterly failed in resisting the iniqui-- 
tous charge, and judgment went against him. Conscious, however, 
of his own innocence, he appealed for a revocation of the judgment. 
He was his own counsel. He confronted his opponents in the open 
court, and pleaded, before one of the most learned of our judges, 
his own case. He won the day, reversed the previous judgment, 
and obtained the plaudits of the court. But perhaps his greatest 
work was that of establishing the University of Aberystwith, in 
Wales.* Though the idea of that university originated with me, 
and with me only, he was the man who did the hard, practical 
work. Soon after I had written the first letter on the subject in 
the “Cambria Daily Leader,’ urging my countrymen to the 
enterprise, I happened to meet him, and travel with him 
in the same carriage for some distance, when I endeavoured, 
and succeeded, in inspiring him with the idea, urged him 
to follow up my letter by letters of his own. This he did. 
His letters were afterwards collected and published in the form 
of a pamphlet, and put into circulation. This able publica- 
tion excited considerable interest. After this, I wrote to him in 
order to persuade him to devote his time and energies entirely to 
the object. He came to London, and in my own library, in his 
presence, I drew up two resolutions to be laid before a meeting to 
consider the subject. One referred to the desirability and feasibility 
of the scheme, and the other to the appointment of committee and 
secretaries. These we took to the meeting. I moved each one, 
both were unanimously carried. We succeeded in getting my old 
friend, the late Mr. S. Williams, M.P. for Lambeth (at whose 
political meetings in my neighbourhood I had spoken on his behalf), 
to preside on the occasion. He did go, and promised a contribution 
of £1,000. This was the origin of the University for Wales. But: 
had it not been for the subsequent self-denying and persistent 
labours of Dr. Nicholas, it would have died in its birth. He can- 
vassed every part of the country, and after years of toil collected, 
I think, somewhere about £20,000—anyhow, a sum that justified 
the purchase of a splendid edifice in Aberystwith. He continued 
his interest and his labours until the building was inaugurated by a 
public meeting, the Lord Lieutenant of the county being in the 
chair, and at which he, myself, and Hugh Owen spoke. His speech 


* See ‘“ Homilist,” Vol. xl., page 457. 
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was a most masterly one. Soon after this, alas, he found that he 
could not work in confidence and comfort with Mr. Hugh Owen 
and another on the council, and he withdrew. ASR 

I record all this in justice to his memory. Now the institution 
is established, and in all probability will be handsomely endowed 
by the Government, other men claim the honour of the work. 
One, I think, has been knighted for it, and others, in their political 
addresses to my countrymen, claim much of the credit. 

Dr. Nicholas, during the last few years, lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Kensington. He lived alone, he had neither wife nor 
relation with him. He often used to come and dine with me, with 
his friend Dr. Samuel Davidson, the renowned Biblical scholar. 
His illness was sudden and short, lasting only a few days. No 
sooner did I hear of it than I hastened to see him. I found him 
alone on his bed, and even the servant of the house in which he 
was lodging was so engrossed with other business that she could 
scarcely attend upon him. I urged him to allow me to send 
another doctor, but this he refused, having great faith in his 
medical attendant. 

About two days after this he was a corpse. One of his fellow- 
students, the Rev. Mr. Macbeth, of Hammersmith, with a noble 
generosity, undertook the charge of his funeral, which took place 
in Hammersmith Cemetery. Mr. Macbeth conducted the service. 
The Rev. Mr. Roberts, Dr. Raleigh, the Rev. Mr. Gwyn and myself, 
were, I think, all that were present. Thus closed the earthly career 
of aman worth knowing, distinguished by great attainments, and 
who rendered the highest service not only to his age but to posterity.* 

Though my personal acquaintance with Dr. RaLEIcH was some- 
what limited, I should scarcely feel justified in omitting his name 
in these papers. We exchanged pulpits once or twice. I heard 
him preach twiee or thrice; on one occasion at the anniversary of 
Cheshunt College, when at the banquet I had the pleasure of 
moving a vote of thanks to him for his admirable discourse. The 
last time I saw him was at the grave of our mutual friend, Dr. 
Nicholas. We walked a little way together and talked freely, and 
I remember that he complained of the work of which the organisa- 
tion of his denomination imposed uponhim. He seemed to me, on 
that occasion, to be in bad health, sad, and depressed. His 


* See “Homilist,” Vol. xliv., p. 404, 
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physique was fragile, but his presence was not a little imposing. 
He was about the average height, and though his head was not 
large, his thick white locks gave him a venerable appearance, and 
calm, deep, thought sat upon his brow. As a preacher he was far 
above the average. If not distinguished by striking originality and 
far-reaching thought, his sermons were always devoutly meditative, 
and thrillingly interesting. His manner was grave, his elocution 
perfect, and his voice admirably suited to convey the loftiest ideas 
and sublimest sentences into the deepest depths of the soul. As a 
religious author, too, he took no mean position. I have read with 
interest his ‘“‘ Quiet Resting Places,’ and his work on Jonah, as 
well as some of his contributions to monthly serials. His diction 
was elegant, and his phrases ever musical. He attained to great 
popularity in his denomination, and his popularity was that in 
whizh the most thoughtful men could rejoice. It was not won by 
hooting orthodox platitudes, roaring paradoxes, or screaming out 
the horrors of damnation. He will long live in the grateful memory 
of those who were favoured to attend his ministry or read his 
books. 

Dr. Mettor, who has just passed away, to the profound regret 
of all who knew him, I knew tolerably well, and greatly respected. 
He first introduced himself to me some thirty years ago or more, 
in a way that I shall not soon forget. It was at the Ordination of 
the late Rev. W. Betts, Hanover Chapel, Peckham, the successor to 
Dr. Collyer, a man whose pulpit popularity, some sixty years ago» 
was almost without parallel. On this occasion, the Rev. Thomas 
Binney preached, and after the morning service there was a public 
dinner, at which there was a large gathering of London ministers. 
After dinner, a fine, well structured, open-faced young man came up 
to me and said, ‘‘I have been told that the author of the ‘Crisis 
of Being,’ is present. I have looked round on all the ministezs 
here, and asked myself the question, ‘ Who of them all is the most 
likely to be the author,’ and I have fastened on you. May I 
ask, are you the author?” Of course I did not denyit. After this, 
we frequently met. He contributed to the ‘‘ Homilist,’’ wrote me 
several encouraging notes as the editor. He not only was a monthly 
subscriber to it from the beginning, but was one of its most en- 
lightened and appreciative friends. The last time I met him was 
last May twelvemonth, coming out of the Memorial Hall, when he 
pressed me to dine with him. On that occasion we had much free 
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genial chat, on a variety of topics, in which we were mutually 
interested. He was a most interesting companion. I remember a 
few years ago spending some time with him at Ben Rhyding. He 
was full of hilarity, playing quoits in the grounds, detailing striking 
anecdotes, and often giving utterance to lofty thoughts. When the 
thickening shadows of the night compelled us to leave the ground, 
and to retire to the hall of the splendid mansion, he, for the enter- 
tainment of the numerous guests, extemporised a concert, became 
the conductor, and with his clarion voice sang several classic songs, 
much to the delight of all. On the whole, I regard him as the 
ablest man of the denomination to which he belonged. By nature 
he was endowed with a singularly powerful mind, and this mind 
was well trained for high work, and enriched with vast and 
varied information. He was a splendid reasoner. In a discussion 
which went on a few years ago, on the ‘‘ Atonement,” with a some- 
what popular London minister, in the ‘‘ Independent” newspaper ; 
with what masterly power and ease he crushed his argumentative 
antagonist. Nor was he less distinguished asa rhetorician. As, 
an orator, though, he did not court the cheers, he commanded the 
reverent attention of his audience. His appearance on the denomi- 
national platform was always welcome, bis presence was an orna- 
ment to it, and his speeches relieved it of its characteristic dulness.. 
Though I deeply lament his departure, I encourage the hope of 
meeting him and other kiidred spirits that I have known and 
loved in higher realms. Among the very few stars in the firmament. 
o his denomination he was undoubtedly the brightest. 


Know we not our dead are looking, 
Downward as in sad surprise, 

All our strife of words rebuking 
With their mild and earnest eyes. 

Shall we grieve the holy angels ? 
Shall we cloud their blessed skies ? 


Let us draw their mantles o’er us 
Which have fallen in our way; 

Let us do the work before us 
Calmly, bravely, while we may, 

‘Ere the long night-silence cometh, 
And with us it is not day.” 


J. G. Whittier. 
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Literary Notices. 


[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the books sent 
to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is unjust to praise 
worthless books _ it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 


THE REVIEWER’S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 


THe Giru’s Own AnNuAL For 1881. Vol. II. London: The 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row. 


The second volume is In every way worthy of the first. It has 
immense attractions for girls, abounding with most useful informa- 
tion on almost every conceivable subject. It is also crowded with 
anecdotes, many of them of thrilling interest ; and well told stories 
of course it has, suited to the girl's mind, nothing purient, but 
most with a pious tendency. Girls are supposed to be inquisitive, 
and questions innumerable start to them which they cannot answer 
themselves, these are here answered, anyhow, as many of them as 
deserve replies. It has some able contributors, and not a few 
distinguished artists, hence the pages are adorned with woodcuts, 
many of them striking and illustrative. Werecommend all parents 
who have girls to subscribe to this journal. 


Tue Boy’s Own Annuat FoR 1881. Vol. III. Religious Tract 
Society : Paternoster Row. 


All that we have said about ‘“‘ The Girl’s Own Paper,” will apply 
tothis work. This, however, has the immense advantage of con- 
tributions from that most learned and distinguished naturalist, Rev. 
J.G. Wood. His articles alone give the book a priceless worth. 
The illustrations here are, we think, better than in the Girl’s Own 
Paper; many of them withal are coloured. If we have any objec- 
tion to urge it is to the assumed rightness of war. It has too 
many tales and stories that seem to minister to the belligerent and 
ploody tendencies of human nature. Of course boys like to read 
these things, but their effect is to brutalise the young mind. It has 
been said that pugnacity is an element in human nature. Granted, 
but the aim cf all true Christian teaching should be to give a right 
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Christian direction to this instinct ; to set it a fighting not against 
life, but against lies ; not against existence, but against the physical 
and moral evils that curse existence. Boys do not wart to have 
pictures of men with swords and guns and military costume, but 
pictures of great moral heroes. In fact, we feel in duty bound to 
protest against introducing so much of this kind of thing in books, 
professing rightly to educate our boys. 

Tue Quiver ror 1880. Vol. XVI. london: Cassell, Petter, and 

Galpin, Ludgate Hill. 

This serial not only holds on its way, but seems to wax stronger. 
It is too well known now to require us to characterise it, and too 
extensively appreciated to require a word of commendation. The 
sermons and religious discourses are what we least appreciate. 
With a few exceptions, they are rather conventionally evangelical, 
presenting to men the distorted Christ of the creeds, rather than 
the all-beautiful Christ of the gospels. There are many good tales 
in this book, two of which we have read with great interest, ‘‘ Borne 
Back,” and the ‘‘Sailor’s Daughter.” We have two faults, how- 
ever, to find with this volume. The Index is most incomplete, and 
the binding is very imperfect, the leaves fall out as you read. 


THe Crurcy List ror 1881. London: John Hall, 38, Parlia- 
ment Street. 

This is the ‘Clergy List” for this year. It contains a list not 
only of all the clergymen in England, Wales and Scotland, but. 
also in the Colonies. Also a list of benefices, with their post towns,. 
net value, patrons, &e. Of course this volume is not only almost a. 
necessity for all clergymen, but for all public men. 


Tue Provinciat Lerrers or Pascan. Edited by Jonn Dz Soyzs. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 

It is somewhat strange that confe:sedly the greatest of French 
prose works has never yet been satisfactorily edited. The 
“‘ Provincial Letters ” have been so often reprinted, that the biblio- 
grapher loses all count of editions. The present edition attempts. 
two objects. ‘‘In the first place to furnish students of French 
literature with an accurate text, supplemented with necessary his- 
torical notes. In the second place, to offer theological students 
the materials for thoroughly investigating one of the most important. 
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pages in ecclesiastical history. It is hoped that the arrangement 
of the volume will prevent any confusion in the attempt to combine 
these objects. The Introduction contains special essays upon the 
great controversies upon Free-will and Casuistry, without some 
previous knowledge of which it is impossible to follow Pascal’s 


polemics.” The editor has done good service in the production of 
this valuable work. 


THe Srrair GATE AND OTHER Discourses, WITH A LECTURE ON 
THomas CarntyteE. By a Scotch Preacuer. Edinburgh: 
Andrew Elliot. 

This volume consists of six discourses, the subjects of which are 
—The Strait Gate; The True Life of Man; Christianity in its 
Personal Centre and Spiritual Root ; Faith, its Nature, Root, Range, 
and Reference ; the Spirit; Unconsciousness of Self; the Spirit of 
Christ. Also a lengthened Preface, and a Lecture on Thomas 
Carlyle, his life and writings. We are sorry the author has not 
given his name. If he has withheld it from fear that he will be 
condemned on account of his heterodoxy, we have no respect for 
him. The time has come when every man who has the power of 
thinking like unto him, and whose thoughts run not on the old lines 
of a conyentional evangelism, should show himself. The truest men 
of allcommunnions would like to see, greet, and shake hands with 
him. For our own part we should much like to see the author of 
this book. Although we do not endorse all that the volume con- 
tains (and we should have little respect for the man who would 
endorse all that we have written), we highly recommend these 
discourses. 

MernancHoty AnatromisED. By R. Burron. May Fair Hdition. 
London : Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly. 

The author of this work was born in Lindley, in Leicestershire, 
in February, 1578, studied at Christ Church, Oxford, became rector 
of Seagrave, in Leicester, and continued to reside in his college at 
Oxford, where he wrote this work. Though he seemed to be en- 
dowed with an unusual amount of high spirit, which often filled 
him with fun and frolic, he was subject, asis often the case, to sub- 
jects of great depression. When these fits were on him, we are 
told he used to go down to the river near Oxford, and listen to the 
coarse jests and ribaldry of the bargemen which would often excite 
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him to roars of laughter. Such reliefs were, however, transient, and 
he betook himself to the study of the anatomy of melancholy, and 
this book is the result, a work which displays immense erudition, 
abounds with quotations from Latin and Greek authors, sparkles 
in every page with wit and humour, and made a fortune for its first 
publisher. It is said that Dr. Johnson declared that it was the 
only book that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he 
wished to ‘rise. All this will stimulate our readers to become pos- 
sessed of this cheap edition of the work. 


Moons. Glasgow: J. Maclehose, St. Vincent. Street, Glasgow. 


Here are one hundred and twenty-three short poems on mental 
moods. All of them are good, rising above the average of modern 
poetic composition, others we are disposed to put in the highest 
rank. They display a fine creative imagination, and glow with a 
true poetic fire. 


Tur Last Supper of our Lorp. By J. M. Lane, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: Macniven and Wallace. 


This work contains some nineteen diszourses in connection with 
the Last Supper of our Lord. The subjects are—The Farewell 
to the World, The Supper, Preparations, First Words, The Washing 
of the eet, The Betrayer, The Word of Relief, The Bread and the 
Cup, the Lord’s Supper in His Church, The Table-talk, The Begin- 
ning of the Discourse, An Interruption, The Request of Philip, The 
Greater Works, The Son’s Prayer and the Father’s Gift, and a 
Farewell Greeting, The Vine and the Branches, Conflict and Help, 
Sorrow turned into Joy, The Intercessory Prayer. The discourses 
are enlightened, thoughtful, and comforting. 

THe TEeacHING oF THE BIBLE RESPECTING THE WAY OF OBTAINING 
Erernat Lire. By Rey. Jonn Venn, M.A. London: Elliot 
Stock, Paternoster Row. 


We must confess that this volume, though it contains a great 
deal that is good, does not much interest us. The theology is 
nearly worn out, and that because it was never in strict accord 
with the moral intuitions of the soul, but because the best Biblical 
criticisms of the day have shown that it is not in accord with the 
character and teaching of Christ. 
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